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THE 


SCRIFTURAL INTERPRETER. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION. 


It is a remark as old as the times of the Apostle 
Paul, that there are in his Epistles ‘ some things hard 
to be understood.’ The remark may be extended to 
the whole Bible, and it may be added that there are 
many things of doubtful explication. The sense ofa 
passage is not always clear, and the reader who ex- 
amines and thinks is often made to hesitate between 
different meanings which the writer may have intend- 
ed and which his words may be understood to convey. 
This characteristic of the sacred writings is not con- 
fined tothem. ‘It belongs more or less to all hooks, 
but must especially be noticed in the study of ancient 
authors. As the three principal requisites to the ready 
apprehension of another’s meaning—a familiarity with 
the language which he uses, an acquaintance with the 
forms of speech and thought in which he expresses 
himself, and a knowledge of ‘he circumstances which 
occasion or suggest his remarks, are but imperfectly, 
and often very imperfectly, enjoyed by us when the 
writer wiles we are studying lived in a distant age and 














2 DIFFICULTIES OF 


country, we must meet with frequent embarrassment 
in the perusal of his works. Sometimes we are un- 
able to draw any precise meaning from his words, and 
sometimes are obliged to inquire which of two or three 
meanings, that are equally distinct and seem almost 
equally probable, we should take as the right one. 
These difficulties we in fact experience in conversation 
with our friends, when they are little noticed by us 
from habit and from the ease with which we can seek 
an explanation. It should not then surprise us that 
they occur in the Bible. They could have been pre- 
vented only by a miracle, and a miracle of the most 
astonishing kind—a change in the whole character of 
language,or the communication to every reader of abil- 
ity to perceive what was passing in the minds of men 
ages ago. 

We may also reconcile ourselves to this obscurity 
of the Scriptures by considering that it does not pre- 
vent our learning all that it is important for us to know. 
When we take into view the number of writers, the 
different subjects and styles of composition, the great 
antiquity of a large part of the volume,and the distance 
of time at which its several parts were composed, we 
shall find reason for wonder and gratitude that so much 
is plain and precise. Comparatively few passages 
have not an obvious meaning, and if we here and there 
fall on one which is unintelhgible, we may gather from 
the context enough to satisfy us that our ignorance of 
its purport does not subject us to the loss of any essen- 


tial truth. Enough is clear, to make us ‘ wise to salva- 
tion,’ enough that ‘is profitable’ for ‘the life that now 
is and forthat which isto come,’ from which even the 
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least informed reader may draw instruction, comfort, 
reproof or hope, according to his moral necessities. 

It is the difficult or doubtful interpretation of the 
Bible which has raised up such a multitude of commen- 
tators. Without their help the book would be far more 
obscure than it now need be to any one who is not con- 
fined by the necessity of circumstances to this single 
volume. They have done so much by discovering the 
force of words, by collecting materials of illustration 
from other writers and by making Scripture its own 
interpreter, that they have been a most useful body of 
men; and though they have often perverted a plain 
meaning or involved what was clear in a mist of words, 
and thus done some harm as well as good, yet the loss 
of their labors would be seriously felt by the Christian. 

Still after all the study and writing of which the 
Scriptures have been the subject the meaning of 
many passages is uncertain. Honest inquirers will 
interpret them differently, and modest critics will hes- 
itate on a decision. Some persons I believe are dissat- 
isfied in reading commentaries that every text is not 
freed from obscurity. They like it not that they are 
left to choose between two or three expositions which 
are given them, or perhaps are told by the expositor 
that he doubts what was in the mind of the writer. 
Yet every fair and humble interpreter of Scripture 
must sometimes acknowledge himself perplexed by 
the want, or it may be the abundance, of light, and 
must either offer an explanation only as probably cor- 
rect, or must give different explanations and let his 
reader adopt that which shall seem to him to have the 
best reasons in its favor. 
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If we will be just then, we shall complain neither of 
the Bible for its obscurity, nor of commentators for 
their inability to explain every thing; but be glad to 
receive what assistance they can give us, and rejoice 
that the plain parts of Scripture contain the essential 
truths of religion. EDITOR. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CANAANITES BY THE 


CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 


[From Hewlett’s Commentaries and Annotations, and from Paley’s 


Sermons. ] 


‘ven by Jehovah to the leader of 


The commands g 
the Israelites to earry on a war of extermination against 
the inhabitants of the Promised Land have been 
thought to present one of the most serious difficulties 
of the Old Testament. How can such commands be 
reconciled with the benevolent character of God, espe- 
cially if it be remembered that his character is held up 
as the model after which men should as far as possible 
fashion themselves to all goodness? It certainly is 
not easy to give this question a full answer. A note 
of Hewlett’s, on Deut. vii. 2, contains much in a small 
compass, and may partially relieve the subject of its 
difficulties. I will only add that when we consider 
the character of warfare in that age, especially where 
the fiercest barbarians were engaged, we may be 
disposed to think that the instructions of Jehovah were 


suited rather to soften than to aggravate the horrors of 
the conquest.—Rev, John Hewlett, a minister of the 
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Established Church in England, published in 1812 an 
edition of the Bible with the Apocrypha ‘ with critical, 
philological and explanatory notes,’ in 3 volumes 4to. 
The Notes were published separately in 5 volumes 8vo 
in 1816.—The extract which follows from Paley may 
be found in the volume of his sermons published in this 
country in connexion with his other works, Sermon 
xxxiv of the Boston 8vo edition. ED. 
‘In order to reconcile our minds to this severe judg- 
ment of the Almighty, we must suppose that these na- 
tions were such gross idolaters, and besides so abomin- 
ably wicked and corrupt, as to afford no well-grounded 
hope of their repentance and amendment. The sove- 
reign Lord of the universe might deem it expedient 
therefore, according to his inscrutable wisdom and jus- 
tice, todestroy them. In the same manner and for 
similar reasons, we know that the antediluvians except 
Noah and his family perished in the general deluge; 
after that, Sodom and the neighboring cities were de- 
stroyed by the sinking of the ground on which they 
stood and by fire from heaven; and it does not much 
signify, Le Clere observes, whether these Canaanites 
were destroyed by such judgments as these or by 
the sword ofthe Hebrews. Thus also the Jews them- 
selves, when by their crimes they had equalled the sins 
of the Canaanites, were destroyed for the most part 
by the Romans; and that in the very same manner as 
the Canaanites had been exterminated by their ances- 
tors; for such madness seized the generality of the 
Jews, that when they might have saved themselves and 
their property by a surrender they chose rather to de- 
i* 
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fend themselves to the last extremity. Josephus him- 
self compares the punishment of the antediluvians and 
the inhabitants of Sodom with the calamities of the 
Jews, and says that the crimes of the latter exceeded 
those of the formeg. ‘Ifthe Romans had delayed to 
march against these guilty wretches,’ sayshe, ‘I think 
that the city would have been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, destroyed by a deluge, or that it would have 
perished by the fires which consumed Sodom; for it had 
produced a race of people much more impious and 
wicked than those on whom those judgments were 
inflicted. ’ 

It certainly was of little consequence to the sufferers 
themselves, as Le Clere remarks, by what means they 
perished: but surely it is of importance for us to distin- 
guish between the operation of physical causes, and 
the agency of moral beings. If the Almighty had 
thought proper to destroy the Canaanites inthe same 
manner as he destroyed the antediluvians or the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrha, who would have dared 
to murmur at the awful dispensations of his providence? 
And though nothing is more common than to consider 
lawless and ferocious tyrants as scourges in the hands 
of God for inflicting punishment on the wicked; yet 
who ever on that account regarded the cruelty and 
injustice, the wild ambition and atrocious crimes of 
those tyrants with less abhorrence and disgust ? 


We may reverence and adore the means by which the 
Almighty in his unsearchable wisdom makes evil sub- 
servient to good; but they are not always to be discoy- 
ered nor ever to be imitated by his finite and erring 
creatures. We may farther observe, that all efforts 
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to show how the settled decrees of his providence and 
the prescience of his divine wisdom are rendered com- 
patible, as we know they are, with the free agency 
and consequent responsibility of man, will ever prove 
a vain and fruitless exercise of the human mind. 

It may be remarked, that the actions of Joshua, who 
derived his authority immediately from God, are not to 
be brought to any ordinary standard, nor should his 
conduct be subjected to the common rules of justice; 
but it will be said in reply, that this mode of argument 
however just in itself is better calculated to silence 
objections than to remove them. 

The difficulties which invest the present subject 
have led some writers to imagine that the destruction of 
the political existence of the Canaanites only was inten- 
ded, and that the lives of all were spared who chose to 
become proselytes or tributaries to the people of Israel; 
but it is not easy to reconcile this with the words of Mo- 
ses, “Ihou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them, 
thou shalt make no covenant withthem nor show mer- 
cy untothem,”™* with the strict order given, “Thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth,’} with the subse- 
quent declaration, ‘Joshua left none remaining, but ut- 
terly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of 
Israel commanded,’{ and with other passages relating 
to the same subject. || 


* Deut. vii. 2. tDeut. xx, 16. t Josh. x, 40. 

\] Still this is an open question of interpretation, Horne in his ‘In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Serip- 
tures,’ vol. i. p. 561, (1st. Amer. edn.) contends that the Canaanites 
‘had the alternative,either to flee elsewhere,as in fact many of them 
did, or to surrender themselves, renounce their idolatries and serve 
the God of Israel; in which case it appears that there was mercy 
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Michaelis, Bryant, and a few more therefore have 
judiciously considered the expulsion and partial exter- 
mination of these people in a different light; and their 
observations must have a considerable tendency to rec- 
oncile the mind to the events of the sacred narrative, 
independently of the divine commission under which 
Joshua and his followers acted. These writers truly 
state, that the object of the Israelites in attacking the 
Canaanitish nations was only to expel them as usurp- 
ers ;—to recover possession of the land which God 
had given to their forefathers, and the right to which 
they had never forfeited nor abandoned. When 
Abram in obedience to the divine command first left 
Haran and went with his numerous household and 
herds of cattle into Canaan, it is said that he ‘ passed 
through the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the 
plain of Moreh; and the Lord appeared unto Abram and 
said, Unto thy seed will I give this land: and there,’ 
in commemoration of this signal event, ‘builded he an 
altar unto the Lord who appeared to him.’* The di- 
vine promise was renewed, and adyerted to by Moses 
on a variety of occasions.f It is evident therefore, 
that Palestine from time immemorial had been occu- 


forthem. Compare Deut. xx. 10—17.’ That ‘their utter destruc- 
tion was to take place only in cases of obstinacy and resistance,’ he 
argues from the reason given for their extermination, ‘which would 
not hold good in case of their repentance’ and renunciation of idol- 
atry, and from facts recorded in the history, as the treaty made 
with the Gibeonites, the preservation of Rahab and her household, 
and of a family in Bethel (Judg. i. 25.) He also draws this conclu- 
sion from the language used in Joshua xi. 19, 20, and cites vari- 
ous Jewish and Christian commentators by whom it has been adopt- 
ed. ED, 


* Gen. xii. 1—9. 
t Compare Gen. xv. 18, xxvi. 3, xxviii. 13—15; Exod. xiii. 5. 
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pied by wandering herdsmen descended from Eber, and 
that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in succession had 
lived there as proprietors, traversing the country with 
their herds and flocks without being in subjection to 
any one, much less as acknowledging the Canaanites 
for their masters. 

At avery early period indeed there seem to have 
been complaints, that the herds of cattle had not suffi- 
cient space to range over in consequence of ‘ the Ca- 
naanite being in the land;’ and that from timeto time 
this encroachment had increased; till at length taking 
advantage of the absence of the Israelites who went 
down into Egypt in consequence of the famine, those 
hostile nations appropriated the whole country to them- 
selves. But ‘this land of their forefathers and of 
their nation,’ says Michaelis, ‘the Israelites had ney- 
er given up; and therefore they had a right to reclaim 
it and to re-conquer it by force. So far indeed 
were they from wholly abandoning the possession of 
the country which God in a special manner had giy- 
en to them, that Jacob, when he was prevailed on to 
retire into Egypt, received a solemn assurance from 
the Almighty that he should return again,* Nor would 
he allow himself to be buried any where but in the sep- 
ulchre of his ancestors, having exacted an oath from 
his son Joseph for that purpose.f His desire was ac- 
complished; and such was the pomp and solemnity of 
the funeral procession from Egypt to Palestine, con- 
sisting not only of the elders of his own house but of 
the servants of Pharaoh and all the elders of the land 


* Gen. xlvi, 4. Compare also Exod. xv. 14—17. 
{ Gen, xlvii. 29—31, 
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of Egypt, who in addition to the chariots and horse- 
men formed, we read, ‘a very great company,’ that 
the usurpers of Palestine could not possibly entertain 
a doubt of the intention of the Israelites to return at 
some future period, and claim as their hereditary right 
the country of their fathers. 

When that period arrived, they found on crossing 
the Jordan that the Canaanites had taken up arms 
against them; and having no legitimate right to the 
country which they had occupied, they endeavored to 
keep possession of it by force. The divine wisdom 
foresaw what their conduct would be in this respect, 
and had marked the increase of their atrocious wick- 
edness in general:* therefore ‘the servant of the Lord’ 
received those express orders for their extermination 
which we find recorded in the sacred volume. 

After all then we may conclude, that the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the Canaanites, which only in some 
cases and that in consequence of obstinate resistance 
ensued, was no more than what has frequently happen- 
ed in the world, and would again take place perhaps 
under similar circumstances. Taking this view of the 
case, Joshua’s wars were not wars of lawless violence 
and unprovoked aggression; but they appear to have 
been waged under the sanction of the strictest justice, 
for the laudable purpose of recovering hereditary do- 
mains and national independence.’ 

Paley’s remarks present some considerations which 
Hewlett has not noticed. 


* See Levit. xviii, 27. 
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‘If punishing the Canaanites by the hands of the 
Israelites rather than by a pestilence, an earthquake, 
a fire or any such calamity be still an objection, we 
may perceive, I think, some reasons for this method of 
punishment in preference to any other whatever; al- 
ways however bearing in our mind that the question is 
not concerning the justice of the punishment, but the 
mode of it. It is well known that the people of those 
ages were affected by no proof of the power of the gods 
which they worshipped so deeply as by their giving 
them victory in war. It was by this species of evidence 
that the superiority of their own gods above the gods 
of the nations which they conquered was in their opin- 
ion evinced. This being the actual persuasion which 
then prevailed in the world, no matter whether well or 
ill founded, how were the neigboring nations, for whose 
admonition this dreadful example was intended, how 
were they to be convinced of the supreme power of the 
God of Israel above the pretended gods of other na- 
tions, and of the righteous character of Jehovah, that 
is, of his abhorrexce of the vices which prevailed in 
the land of Canaan; how, I say, were they to be con- 
vinced so well, or at all indeed, as by enabling the 
Israelites, whose God he was known and acknowledged 
to be, to conquer under his banner and drive before 
them those who resisted the execution of that com- 
mission with which the Israelites declared themselves 
to be invested—the expulsion and extermination of the 
Canaanitish nations? This convinced surrounding 
countries and all who were observers or spectators of 
what passed, first, that the God of Israel was a real 
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God; secondly, that the gods which other nations wor- 
shipped were either no gods or had no power against 
the God of Israel; and thirdly, that it was he and he 
alone who possessed both the power and the will to pun- 
ish, to destroy and to exterminate from before his face 
both nations and individuals who gave themselves up to 
the crimes and wickedness for which the Canaanites 
were notorious. Nothing of this sort would have ap- 
peared, or with the same evidence however, from an 
earthquake or a plague or any natural calamity. These 
might not have been attributed to divine agency at 
all, or not to the interposition of the God of Israel. 
Another reason which made this destruction both 
more necessary and more general than it would have 
otherwise been was the consideration, that if any of 
the old inhabitants were left they would prove a snare 
to those who succeeded them in the country; would 
draw and seduce them by degrees into the vices and 
corruptions which prevailed amongst themselves. Vice 
of all kind, but vice most particularly of the licentious 
kind, is astonishingly infectious. A little leaven leay- 
eneth the whole lump. A small number of persons ad- 
dicted to them and allowed to practise them with im- 
punity or encouragement will spread them through the 
whole mass. This reason is formally and expressly 
assigned, not simply for the punishment, but for the 


extent to which it was carried namely, extermination. 
‘Thou shalt utterly destroy them, that they teach you 
not to do after all their abomination which they have 
done unto their gods.’ ’ 
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THE NATURAL EFFECT OF THE SITUATION OF THE 
WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ON THEIR WRITINGS. 


The subject suggests a variety of interesting consid- 
erations. As we read the short history contained in 
each of the Gospels, the striking situation of the writ- 
ers, who lived and acted a part in the scenes they de- 
scribe, is perpetually recurring to the mind, and gives 
an independent interest to successive periods of their 
history. Their situation when first called from their 
humble occupations, with their growing interest in 
Jesus, and the enlargement of their views respecting 
his character; their situation from the time of the 
supper in the upper chamber, where he unfolds more 
fully his purposes and prepares them for the awful 
scenes that were at hand, till he is crucified; the state 
of torturing suspense and despondency they were in, 
till he had risen from the dead; their situation on the 
day of Pentecost, when they commenced their minis- 
try;—all these naturally suggest themselves to our 
minds. But my present purpose is somewhat differ- 
ent; viz. to ask what would be the natural effect of 
their situation in general upon their writings. In pur- 
suing this subject, I would avoid investing them with 
any thing like a fictitious interest, were I able, but ask 
the reader to look at things as they are.* 

* It will be perceived that some of these remarks apply only to 
two of the Evangelists, Matthew and John, who were included 
among the Apostles. But as they are applicable in their general 
force to the other historians of our Saviour’s life, and as every read- 


er would make the proper qualifications, it did not seem necessary 
to study greater exactness, 


9 
~ 
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For the force of this argument let us look at these 
men as at any other men, and at these writings as at 
any other writings. And we would observe in the first 
place, that there are two ways in which the Evangelists 
have been regarded, both of which are equally injudi- 
cious. One in trying to prove that their rank in life 
was quite high and their education quite good; and 
the other and the more common in representing them 
as exceedingly ignorant men. ‘They who take the 
former thinking it derogatory to the dignity of a divine 
communication, to be given by low-born and illiterate 
men; and they who adopt the other thinking to enhance 
the gospel by sinking them to the lowest rank in birth 
or attainments. But surely it does not follow because 
Luke was called ‘the beloved physician’ that he ne- 
cessarily had been through a regular course of medical 
studies and was an eminent practitioner, nor because 
Matthew gave a feast that he was a man of independ- 
ent fortune. Yet we may say that this mention of Luke, 
his being the constant companion of such a man as 
Paul, and the superiority of the style which he uses, 
afford a fair presumption that he was a scholar; that 
Matthew’s office indicates that he was a shrewd man 
and a competent officer, or he would not have enjoyed 
it, and his giving a feast looks as if he was in comfort- 
able circumstances. Nothing is gained, we apprehend, 
by speaking of the Evangelists as men of very small 
minds, nor of the Gospels, considered as literary com- 
positions, as the most extraordinary productions cf in- 
tellect. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the 
writers had good, clear, strong minds, and that such 
men would have been chosen to preach the everlasting 
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gospel and illustrate the divine excellence of its Author 
in preference to weak and ignorant men? 

But consider the character of these writings. The 
Gospels are certainly wonderful and beautiful produc- 
tions, and such as could not have been written under 
ordinary circumstances. They are worthy of our deep- 
est and holiest regard; but let us not overrate them nor 
underrate them. What then are they? Not elaborate 
metaphysical works, not studied and connected, and 
in a popular sense elegant, memoirs. The story is not 
a long nor a complicated one. A few facts, and a few 
discourses, and these of the most remarkable kind; 
miracles of a similar kind performed, and discourses 
repeated probably over and over again under the most 
striking circumstances, by one who was the wonder of 
his age and by the confession of his enemies spake 
as never man spake. 

But the style is inimitable; and how came such men 
to write such perfect specimens of narrative? They 
are indeed beautiful productions, but what sort of beau- 
ty is it? That of orderly arrangement, of pure and 
classical diction? No. The beauty is mainly in the 
simplicity, artlessness and apparent sincerity of their 
story. ‘There is no dressing the story up, no reason- 
ing, no sentimentality, no inferences, no interruptions 
for effect and thrown in after the manner of practised 
writers, to give more interest; not even an attempt to 
give it perfect consistency by reconciling slight con- 
tradictions. ‘They speak right on, in the easiest and 
most natural manner possible. And this gives an in- 
describable charm to their ‘ irregular and inartificial 
memoranda,’ as they have beencalled, which the most 
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studied memoir could not have. The language too of 
some of these writers is not classic Greek, but full of 
Hebraisms, and ‘ so idiomatic that Peter was betrayed 
by it to one of his own countrywomen.’ Besides, 
every thing is calculated to interest us; the novelty and 
striking incidents of the story told in the language of a 
people whose modes of expression were so different 
from our own, who were accustomed to a figurative, 
sprightly, dramatic style which painted every thing to 
the life; coming too from men whose humble employ- 
ments and lone situations engage our sympathies, and 
who by a very natural but not a just comparison with 
men of similar employments among us are raised into 
a sort of exaggerated reputation. Making allowance 
for these things, the beauty, the sublimity, the interest 
of the story is mainly in the facts themselves, told by 
simple-hearted men inthe simplest possible manner. 
Suppose you were to send two men upon a missionary 
expedition to the West, one of naturally strong mind 
and filled with an earnest desire to preach ‘ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,’ but not educated in the schools, the 
other an elegant scholar; which would give the more 
graphic, natural and true account of his ministry? 
Would not the former? It would be the truth warm 
from the seul, the spirit would give him utterance, and 
that too of the most appropriate kind; while the other 
would most probably dress the story up and spoil it. 
These writers were not suddenly called. Our Sav- 
iour commenced his ministry in their neighborhood, 


or) 
they had heard him preach often. John was called just 


before the sermon on the Mount, and the impression 
of that scene, when ‘there followed him great multitudes’ 
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even from beyond Jordan, never could have faded from 
his tender and susceptible mind. Neither were the 
Gospels written immediately after the ascension. This 
is in accordance with the general order of God’s prov- 
idence. Our Saviour himself was thirty years making 
preparation for his ministry; and after his resurrection 
we are told that he showed himself to his disciples ‘by 
many infallible proois, being seen of them forty days and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.’ Then for thirty years the disciples were contin- 
ually preaching this gospel. ‘Their souls were in the 
work, it was their whole business, they were satisfying 
inquirers, refuting objectors,—and all this time the most 
powerful influences of this religion were operating upon 
their hearts and minds and manifesting themselves with 
power upon the hearts and minds of others. It was 
not merely the miracles and the effusion on the day of 
Pentecost, but the daily preaching and the daily wit- 
ness of divine influences. Is nothing to be allowed for 
the influence of this religion in refining the mind? 
Would not the continual preaching and talking of the 
same great events and discourses give an ease and lifs 
to the narrative when transferred to paper? This would 
be particularly the case with John who was quite young, 
who, as I have said, was peculiarly susceptible, and 
who wrote last of the Evangelists. Will not this ac- 
count for the wonderful beauty of some parts of his 
K;pistles written at an advanced age; when the retro- 
spect of his wonderful life, the attachment of Jesus, the 
prospect ofthe spread of his religion, and a glorious im- 
mortality would crowd upon his mind, and his last 
thoughts would throw a mellow glory over his writings 


like the softened light of a setting sun? 
Ox 
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Still it is surprising that such men could give so ad- 
mirably the long discourses and parables of our Sa- 
viour. But besides that the spirit would call all things 
essential to their remembrance, we may ask would this 
aid be often needed? Consider the relation in which they 
stood, the wonderful works and words of our Saviour, 
the majesty of that countenance which so overcame 
the officers who were sent to bring him tothe judg- 
ment hall of Pilate that their hearts failed them and 
‘they went backwards and fell to the ground,’ the ex- 
pressive tenderness of that look which went to the heart 
of Peter so that he went out and wept bitterly? If we 
recollect facts of not a ve ry striking nature long after 
their occurrence, is it reasonable to suppose the! men 
who had left all to follow, to say the least, a remarkable 
man whose fame had gone throughout all Judea and 
who had stirred up all classes of the nation, should 
forget the principal parts of his ministry and the sub- 
stance of his discourses ?—and this is all they pretend 
to. For what does John say? If I should record all 
which Jesus said and did, ‘the world would not ccn- 
tain the books that should be written.’ Let it be re- 
membered that their situation was anovel one, that 
the scenes in which they were placed were the most 
striking and exciting possible, that many of the events 


were stupendous, and to men of their education par- 
ticularly impressive. The Evangelists must have had 
hearts harder than marble or they must have been be- 
yond measure dull, could they have looked upon the 
countenance and heard the gracious words and beheld 
the stupendous miracles of the Son of God, and ever 
forgotten them. Let us allow something then to the in- 
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fluence which their situation would of itself give; some- 
thing to the irresistible charms of our Saviour’s elo- 
quence, to whom the heavens were ever opened, whose 
soul held closer communion with the invisible than the 
visible and was lifted up by visions of the infinite and 
eternal and drank directly from the fountain of inspi- 
ration itself, who felt that he was the Son of God and 
had come upon no less a mission than the salvation of 
a world;—something to his manner, so dignified and 
yet so perfectly kind, as he exercised his miraculous 
power not for display, but in restoring an only son 
from the bier to his widowed mother, a beloved broth- 
er from the grave to his afflicted sisters, when his sym- 
pathy was so strong that they who stood by said, ‘ Be- 
hold how he loved him !’"—something to that compas- 
sion which healed all manner of diseases, feeding the 
hungry multitude who were fainting from the long dis- 
tance they had come to hear the wonderful Preacher, 
who when he found all pleading with his deluded coun- 
trymen vain wept over the present sins and coming 
misfortunes of the holy city, saying, ‘If thou hadst 
known, even thou in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid from 
thine eyes !’ 

Would his disciples forget him who walked upon the 
sea, and stilled its heaving billows by a word, by a 
word raised the dead and cast out demons? Could 
Peter and James and John forget him who was trans- 
figured before them upon a lonely mountain; when 
‘there appeared unto them Elias and Moses talking 
with Jesus,’ when ‘his face did shine as the sun and 
his raiment was white as the light,’ when ‘ a bright 
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cloud overshadowed them ‘ and a voice came out of the 
cloud saying, this ismy beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him?’ No wonder ‘they fell on their 
faces, and were sore afraid.’ We find Peter thirty 
years afterwards ina letter speaking of the voice 
which came to him from ‘the excellent glory;’ and 
‘this voice which came from heaven,’ says he, ‘ we 
heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.’ 
And when long after these events they had seen the 
gospel, under ‘ good report and evil report,’ and amidst 
the most fiery persecution alike from Jew and Gentile, 
planting itself every where through their preaching, 
when they saw and felt, as they must have done, the 
height and depth and length and breadth of this reh- 
gion, their souls must have been filled with ‘a joy un- 
speakable and full of glory;’ and when they took up 
their pens, it would be strange indeed if the glow of 
their souls did not glow somewhat in their writings. 
If Milton, nay if great and good men at the present 
day, can in the retirement of their closets write with 
souls all on fire at the bare imagination of these things, 
much more could these simple-hearted men, who heard 
and saw, who suffered and died in preaching Christ 
crucified, who looked upon the face and were the di- 
rectly commissioned messengers of the Son of God. 

I would close my remarks upon the authors of the 
Gospels by asking attention to a single fact which 
shows extreme naturalness, if | may so say. How hap- 
pens it that the introduction to the Gospels is so mea- 
gre inits history, and that we see so gradual an in- 


crease of fulness in the story as we approach its close ? 
Scarcely any thing is said of our Saviour’s early life, 
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and of the early part of his ministry. But the last 
year and particularly the last few months are crowded 
with incident. [tis natural to suppose that the first con- 
verts to Christianity and their successors would wish 
to know every thing about our Saviour; and that the 
Evangelists would wish to satisfy them. With what 
eagerness do those who live ata distance froma 
distinguished man who has risen up in some part of 
our country catch at every thing relating to his early 
life and the progress of his career? Particularly are 
we anxious to know every thing of his public life. 
But here we see an extreme deficiency in the life of 
Christ. Granting that it was not the object of the 
Evangelists to give a history of his life, but only ofhis 
ministry; how happens it, that the early part of his 
ministry is so slightly sketched? Very naturally in- 
deed, on the supposition that they became gradually 
' acquainted with his true character. When the Apos- 
tles first knew our Saviour they had not probably 
much interest in him; how could they have? They 
had heard that the Messiah was to come; but they look- 
ed for a temporal, earthly Messiah. At first perhaps 
they did not pay particular attention to what he said 
or did; for from his situation he would be the last per- 
son whom they would suspect of disputing the sceptre 
with such a people as the Romans. But as they be- 
came more acquainted with him and saw more of his 
works and grew more warmed with personal attach- 
ment to him, they would take more notice of the won- 
derful teacher, and gradually distrust their former no- 
tions of him. And is it not so? We know that they 
did not have perfectly true ideas of his character till 
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after his resurrection. The most affecting and 
beautiful thing connected with their personal history is 
the continual change their minds were undergoing 
amid the conflicting doubts that were continually aris- 
ing;—their leaving their humble employments with 
false and ambitious expectations natural to men in 
their situation, to have their fortunes improved; now 
aspiring to sit on the twelve thrones of Israel, and at 
last rising above all earthly views and crying out, 
‘thou art the Christ,’ ‘now we believe that thou 
camest forth from God;’ as he hinted at his coming 
sufferings trying to check his apprehensions, declar- 
ing that they are ready to go with him to prison and 
to death, then sinking in dismay as al] help seemed 
vain, and flying in terror from the closing scene. 
How natural is al] this! how human! It is this grad- 
ual unfolding of their interest in him, which accounts 
for the brevity of the introduction and the fulness of 
the close of the Gospels. 

Let us now look at Paul, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. When our Lord was engaged in his ministry, 
Paul had not the benefit of witnessing his miracles or 
following him as a disciple. Previously to his conversion 
all that he had seen or heard of the religion and its 
followers was against them; and he was filled with in- 
dignation at what he regarded as a pestilent heresy. Af- 
ter his conversion we find him the most indefatigable 
and persevering preacher of the new religion; and in 
his Epistles the fundamental parts of Christianity laid 


down with a logic and strength and beauty and elo- 
quence, that show that God was with him. 
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In selecting a preacher to the Gentiles, a very dif- 
ferent man was wanted from those whom we have men- 
tioned in speaking of the Gospels. Not merely one 
whose soul was in the business, but one whose powers 
of mind and whose education fitted him preeminently 
to preach the religion with all power, one whose mind 
was so disciplined that he could meet the adversaries 
of Christianity on their own ground and answer the 
specious and labored objections of the Grecian philoso- 
phers as well as of his own countrymen who clung with 
bigoted attachment to the Law. Paul could quote to 
the former their own poets, and show the latter how 
Christ came ‘ not to destroy but to fulfil.’ Recollect 
now whothis man was. Not a poor uneducated fisher- 
man, but a man of family and authority among his na- 
tion, born at Tarsus in whose flourishing schools it is 
probable he was deeply imbued with Grecian litera- 
ture, the disciple too of Gamaliel and taught according 
to the perfect manner of the Law of the Fathers. Here 
now is the fine scholar, the practised disputant, the el- 
oquent speaker, proud of his extraction and education, 
whose soul was all on fire whenever strongly interest- 
ed, and who bent all the energies of his fine and 
powerful mind to overthrow Christianity. He is mi- 
raculously and suddenly converted. But mark. He 
is not permitted at once to preach. The fine mind— 
the extensive information—the overpowering elo- 
quence would not alone constitute a preacher of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The mind of such a man as 
Paul must be perfectly convinced, and his heart inter- 
ested and melted by the excellence of the truth as it is 
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in Jesus. Accordingly he is sent into Arabia for three 
years to make preparation for his ministry, and was 
there probably instructed fully in the religion. 

Now I ask you to go back a moment and imagine this 
man after his miraculous conversion, after the light 
from heaven, the personal appearance and warning 
voice of Jesus, and his blindness for three days. Then 
think of him receiving divine influences and instruc- 
tions in Arabia, and meditating on his former life,—the 
violent hands he had laid upon the Christians—his per- 
secuting them even unto strange cities—his consenting 
to the death of Stephen, and on the labors, teachingg, 
crucifixion and death of Jesus. And now was he in- 
deed his chosen disciple? O! how his heart must 
have been touched! Do you wonder that he straight- 
way went forth and preached fearlessly to philosophers 
and kings Jesus Christ the Messiah—that he ‘ preach- 
ed him in the synagogue, that he was the Son of God?’ 
He thought he never could atone for his former life. 
He is always bewailing it. He is willing to bear stripes, 
imprisonment, any thing; for he counts it all joy, he 
glories in the cross of Christ; and upon this subject he 
lays out all his strength. 

No wonder that when Paul was enlightened upon 
the doctrine of immortality which the elegant Corin- 
thians were disposed to treat with contempt, his zeal 
to convince them of their error and establish them 
in the joy and peace of believing should have imparted 
a wonderful glow and strength to his eloquence, which 


embalmed it for all future ages. To us this sublime 


doctrine is familiar, to him and his audience it was 
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new and till then faintly understood. It is upon this 
doctrine more especially that his lips seem to have 
been touched by alive coal from the altar, and no man 
ever réad the chapter upon it with attention, without 
deep impression of its solemn and prophet-like sublini- 
ity. I can imagine how it was that under the preach- 
ing ofsuch a man the guilty Felix trembled on his 
throne. I can understand how it was that under his 
overwhelming eloquence the -inhabitants of Lystra 
thought the gods had come down to them in the likeness 
of men, and why Paul was called after the god of elo- 
quence, being the chief speaker. Who does not ac- 
knowledge the power of him who was ‘persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature could separate 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus.’ 

It will be granted that the natural influences of the 
situation of the writers of the New Testament must 
have been very great. Every candid Christian will al- 
low that all the circumstances of their situation should 
be well weighed. He will examine every thing con- 
nected with his religion upon broad grounds. Let us 
look at the Bible and prize it as the records of a revela- 
tion from God. Let not reason prostrate itself before 
this book of books, but after kneeling with humble and 
filial confidence before the throne of grace and asking 
the divine guidance and blessing, let it stand up with 
open and fearless face and read soberly, reverently 
and searchingly with the broad light of Heaven shin- 
ing full on its pages. C. A. FARLEY. 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 


At the close of the last volume I expressed my in- 
tention of giving Notes on passages in the Epistles of 
the New Testament, taken from various writers. They 
will be selected without regard to order, and different 
explanations of the same passage may be quoted. Such 
extracts may throw light on some difficult texts or on 
some that have been misunderstood, and may make the 
reader familiar with just principles of interpretation. 


ON EPHESIANS II. 8. 
* For by grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; tt ts the gift of God.’ 


[From Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes.*] 


He that reads St Paul with attention cannot but ob- 
serve,that speaking of the Gentiles he calls their being 
brought back again from their apostasy into the king- 
dom of God, their being saved. Before they were thus 
brought to the people of God again under the Messiah, 
they were, as they are here described, aliens, enemies, 
without hope, without God, dead in trespasses and 
sins; and therefore when by faith in Christ they came 
to be reconciled and to be in covenant again with God as 
his subjects and liege people, they were in the way of 
salvation; and if they persevered, could not miss of at- 
taining it though they were not yet in actual possession. 
The Apostle, whose aim it is in this Epistle to give 


*<*A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St Paul to the Gal- 
atians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians. By John Locke.’ 
One volume 8vo. 
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them a high sense of God’s extraordinary grace and 
favor to them and to raise their thoughts above the mean 
observances of the Law, shows them that there was 
nothing in them; no deeds or works of theirs, nothing 
that they could do to prepare or recommend themselves, 
contributed aught to the bringing them into the king- 
dom of God under the gospel: that it was all purely the 
work of grace, for they were all dead in trespasses and 
sins and could do nothing, not make one step or the 
least motion towards it. Faith, which alone gained 
thei admittance and alone opened the kingdom of heay- 
en to believers, was the sole gift of God; men by their 
natural faculties could not attaintoit. It is faith which 
is the source and beginning of this new life; and the 
Gentile world who were without sense, without hope 
of any such thing, could no more help themselves or do 
any thing to procure it themselves than a dead man can 
do any thing to procure himself life. It is God here 
does all; by revelation of what they could never disco 
er by their own natural faculties he bestows on th« 
the knowledge of the Messiah andthe faith of the g 
pel; which as soon as they have received, they are in 
the kingdom of God, in a new state of life; and being 
thus quickened by the spirit may, as men alive, work 
if they will. 


< 
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Hence St Paul says, ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God;’ having in the 
foregoing verses declared that there is no believing 
without hearing, and no hearing without a preacher, 
and no preacher unless he be sent; i.e. the good tidings 
of salvation by the Messiah and the doctrine of faith 
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was not nor could be known to any but to those to 
whom God communicated it by the preaching of proph- 
ets and Apostles, to whom he revealed it and whom he 
sent on this errand with this discovery.* And thus God 
now gave faith to the Ephesians and the other Gen- 
tiles, to whom he sent St Paul and others his fellow 
laborers to bestow on them the knowledge of salvation, 
reconciliation and restoration into his kingdom of the 
Messiah. All which, though revealed by the spirit of 
God in the writings of the Old Testament, yet the Gen- 
tile world were kept wholly strangers from the know- 
ledge of by the ceremonial law of Moses, which was 
the wall of partition that kept the Gentiles at a distance, 
aliens and enemies; which wall God according to his 
gracious purpose before the erecting of it having now 
broken down, communicated to them the doctrine of 


Yr 
— 
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faith and admitted them upon their acceptance of it to 
all the advantages and privileges of his kingdom; all 
which was done of his free grace, without any merit 
or procurement of theirs: ‘he was found of them, who 
sought him not, and was made manifest to them that 
asked not after him.’} I desire him that would clearly 
understand this second chapter of the Ephesians, 
to read carefully with it Romans x. and 1 Corinthi- 
ans ii. 9—16, where he will see that faith is wholly 
owing to the revelation of the spirit of God and the 
communication of that revelation by men sent by 
God, who attained this knowledge not by the assistance 
of their own natural parts but from the revelation of 
the spirit of God. 

Thus faith, we see, is the gift of God; and with it, 


* Rom. x. J4—17. +Rom. x. 20. 
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when men by baptism are admitted into the king- 
dom of God, comes the spirit of God which brings 
life with it. For the attaining of this gift of faith men 
do or can do nothing; grace hitherto does all and 
works are wholly excluded; God himself creates them 
to do good works. But when by him they are made 
living creatures in this new creation, it is then expect- 
ed that being quickened they should act; and from 
henceforwards works are required, not as the meritori- 
ous cause of salvation but as a necessary, indispensa- 
ble qualification of the subjects of God’s kingdom un- 
der his Son Jesus Christ; it being impossible, that any 
one should at the same time be a rebel and a subject 
too. And though none can be subjects of the kingdom 
of God but those who continuing in the faith that has 
been once bestowed on them sincerely endeavor to 
conform themselves to the laws oftheir Lord and Mas- 
ter Jesus Christ, and God gives eternal life to all those 
and those only that do so; yet eternal life is the gift of 
God, the gift of free grace, since their works of sin- 
cere obedience afford no manner of title to it. Their 
righteousness is imperfect, i.e. they are all unrighteous, 
and so deserve death; but God gives them life upon 
the account of his righteousness,* the righteousness 
of faith which is by Jesus Christ, and so they are still 
saved by grace. 

Now when God hath by calling them into the king- 
dom of his Son thus quickened men and they are by 
his free grace created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
that then works are required of them we see in this, 
that they are called on and pressed to ‘ walk worthy of 


* See Rom. i. 17. 
3* 
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God, who hath called them to his kingdom and glo- 
ry.* So that of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
who are actually under the covenant of grace, good 
works are strictly required under the penalty of the loss 
of eternal life: ‘ if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; 
but if through the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.’ Andsothey are commanded to obey 
God as living men.{ This is the tenor of the whole 
New Testament: the apostate Heathen world were 
dead, and were of themselves in that state not capable 
of doing any thing to procure their translation into the 
kingdom of God; that was purely the work of grace: 
but when they received the gospel, they were then 
mace alive by faith and by the spirit of God; and then 
they were in a state of life, and working and works 
were expected of them. Thus grace and works con- 
sist without any difficulty; that which has caused the 
perplexity and seeming contradiction has been men’s 
mistake concerning the kingdom of God. God in the 
fulness of time set up his kingdom in this world under 
his Son, into which he admitted all those who belheved 
on him and received Jesusthe Messiah for their Lord. 
Thus by faith in Jesus Christ men became the people 
of God and subjects of his kingdom; and being by bap- 
tism admitted into it were from henceforth, during their 
continuing in the faith and profession of the gospel, 
accounted saints, the beloved of God, the faithful in 
Christ Jesus, the people of God, saved, &c. for in these 
terms and the like the sacred Scripture speaks of them. 

And indeed those who were thus translated into the 


* 1 Thess. ii. 12, To the same purpose Ephes. iv.1, Phil. i. 27, 
Colos. i. 10—12. 
t Rom. viii. 13. t Rom. vi. 11, 13. 
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kingdom of the Son of God were no longer in the dead 
state of the Gentiles, but having passed from death to 
life were in the state of the living, in the way to eter- 
nal life; which they were sure to attain, if they perse- 
vered in that life which the gospel required, viz. faith 
and sincere obedience. But yet this was not an actual 
possession of eternal life in the kingdom of God in the 
world to come; for by apostasy or disobedience this, 
though sometimes called salvation, might be forfeited 
and lost, whereas he that is once possessed ofthe other 
hath actually an eternal inheritance in the heavens 
which fadeth not away. ‘These two considerations of 
the kingdom of heaven some men have confounded and 
made one; so that a man being brought into the first of 
these wholly by grace without works, faith being all 
that was required to instate a man in it, they have con- 
cluded that for the attaining eternal life, or the king- 
dom of God in the world to come, faith alone and not 
good works are required, contrary to express words of 
Scripture and the whole tenor of the gospel. But yet, 
not being admitted into that state of eternal life for our 
good works, it is by grace here too that we are saved, 
our righteousness after all being imperfect and we by 
our sins liable to condemnation and death: but it is by 
grace we are made partakers of both these kingdoms. 
It is only into the kingdom of God in this world we are 
admitted by faith alone, without works; but for our ad- 
mittance into the other, both faith and obedience in a 
sincere endeavor to perform those duties, all those good 
works, which are incumbent on us and come in our 
way to be performed by us from the time of our believ- 
ing till our death’ [are necessary]. 
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ON EPHESIANS III. 9. 
—‘ Who created all things by Jesus Christ.’ 
[From Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes, ] 


To open our way to aright sense of these words, 
‘who created all things by Jesus Christ,’ it will be ne- 
cessary,in the first place, to consider the terms of it and 
how they are used by St Paul. 

1. As to ‘created,’ it is to be acknowledged that it 
is the word used in sacred Scripture to express creation 
in the scriptural sense of creation, i.e. making out of 
nothing; yet that it is not always used in that sense by 
St Paul is visible from the 15th verse of the foregoing 
chapter, where our translators have rightly rendered 
‘make,’ and it would contain a manifest absurdity to 
‘render it there, create, in the theological sense of the 
word, create. 

2. It is to be observed that St Paul often chooses to 
speak of the work of redemption by Christ as a crea- 
tion. Whether it were because this was the chief end 
of the creation; or whether it were because there was 
no less seen of the wisdom, power and goodness of 
God in this than in the first creation, and the change 
of lost and revolted man from being dead in sins to 
newness of life was as great and by as great a power 
as at first making out of nothing; or whether it was be- 
cause the ‘ gathering together in one all things’ under 
Jesus Christ the head* was a restitution of the creation 
to its primitive state and order, called ‘the restitution 
of all things, *} which was begun with the preaching of St 


* Ephes. i. 10. t Acts iii. 21. 
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John the Baptist (who was the Elias that restored all 
things,* i.e. opened the kingdom of heaven to believers 
of allnations,}) and iscompleted in Christ’s coming 
with his saints in the glory of his Father at the last day; 
whether some or all of these conjectures which 
I have mentioned be the reason of it, this is certain, 
that St Paul speaks of the work of redemption under 
the name of creation. ‘If any one be in Christ, he is 
a new creature,’ or ‘it isa new creation.’"{ ‘In Christ 
Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any thing nor 
uncircumcision, but the new creation.’|| 

It is then to be considered, of which creation [the ex- 
pression, | ‘who created all things,’ is here to be under- 
stood. The business St Paul is upon in this place is, to 


show that God’s purpose of taking in the Gentiles to 


g 
be his people under the gospel was a mystery unknown 
in former ages, and now under the kingdom of the 
Messiah committed to him to be preached to the world. 

This is so manifestly the design of St Paul here that 
no body can mistake it. Now ifthe creation of the ma- 
terial world, of this visible frame, of sun, moon and 
stars and heavenly bodies that are over us and of the 
earth we inhabit, hath no immediate relation, as cer- 
tainly it hath not, to this mystery, this design of God 
to call the Gentiles into the kingdom of his Son, it is 
to make St Paul a very loose writer and weaker argu> 
er, in the middle of adiscourse which he seems to lay 
much stress on and to press earnestly on the Ephesians, 
(for he urges it more than once, ) to bring in things not 
at all to his purpose and of no use to the business in 


*Matt. xvii. 11. fluke xvi. 16. {2 Cor. v.17. ||Galat. vi. 15, 
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hand. We cannot therefore avoid taking the creation 
and things created here to be those of the new crea- 
tion, viz. those of which the kingdom of Christ, which 
was this new creation, was to be made up; and in that 
sense ‘who created all things by Jesus Christ’ is a 
reason to show why God kept his purpose of making 
the Gentiles meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints, or, as he expresseth it, that they ‘ should 
be his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works,’* concealed from former ages, viz. because this 
new creation was in Christ Jesus, and so proper to be 
preached and published when he was come; which is 
strongly confirmed by the words of the following verse, 
viz. ‘that now,in its due time,by this new piece of work- 
manship of his, viz.the church, might be made known 
the manifold wisdom of God.’} This taking in the Gen- 
tiles into the kingdom of his Son, and after that the re- 
assuming again of the Jews who had been rejected, St 
Paul looks on as so great an instance and display of 
the wisdom of God, that it makes him cry out,f ‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God; how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!’| 

* Ephes. ii. 10. + Ephes. iii. 10. tRom. xi. 33. 

|| Loeke’s paraphrase of the verse is as follows. ‘ That I should 
make all men perceive how this mystery comes now to be cominu- 
nicated to the world, which was concealed from all past ages, lying 
hid in the secret purpose of God, who forms and manages this 
whole new creation by Jesus Christ.’ Macknight observes, ‘ Here 
the context leads us, by ‘the creation of all things’ to understand 
the formation of all the dispensations of religion by Christ. —Gries- 


bach on what seems ample authority rejects the words, ‘ by Jesus 
Christ,’ from the text as spurious. 
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THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
{From Bentley’s ‘ Remarks’ in answer to Collins. ] 


In a short article on ‘Biblical Criticism’* I have 
explained the origin and nature of various readings. 
When the first edition of the New Testament in which 
any considerable number of these were exhibited was 
published in England by Dr Mill in 1707, alarm was ex- 
pressed by many friends of Christianity, lest the 
foundations of its truth might be undermined. 
Among those who felt this alarm Dr Whitby was con- 
spicuous, and wrote on the subject. The infidels of 
that day also took hold of an objection to which the 
fears of the ignorant or timid gave plausibility. An- 
thony Collins in his ‘ Discourse of Free-thinking’ print- 
ed in 1713 made use of it. Dr Richard Bentley in 
his triumphant reply published under the signature of 
Phileleutherus Lipsiensis shows the weakness—the 
absurdity rather—of this objection. As some persons 
now are apprehensive that the authority of Seripture is 
injured by emendation ofthe text, his remarks deserve 
their perusal. 

‘Such labors, it is said, make the whole text preca- 
rious, and expose both the reformation to the Papists 
and religion itselfto the atheists. But surely those 
various readings existed before in several exemplars. 
if religion therefore was true before, though such va- 
rious readings were in being, it will be as true and 
consequently as safe still, though every body sees 


* Script. Interpr. Vol. Il. pp. 250—264. 
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them. Depend onit, no truth, no matter of fact fairly 


laid open, can ever subvert true religion. 


- 

The 30,000 * various lections are allowed then and 
confessed; and if more copies yet are collated, the 
sum will mount still higher. But ifthe Scriptural text 
has no more variations than what must necessarily have 
happened from the nature of things, and what are com- 
mon and in equal proportion in all classics whatever, I 
hope this panic will be removed and the text be 
thought as firm as before. 

If there had been but one manuscript of the Greek 
Testament at the restoration of learning about two cen- 
turies ago, then we had had no various readings at all. 
And would the text be in a better condition then than 
now we have 30,000? So far from that, that in the best 
single copy extant we should have had hundreds of 
faults and some omissions irreparable. Besides that 
the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been 
increased immensely. 

It is good therefore, you will allow, to have more 
anchors than one; and another manuscript to join with 
the first would give more authority as well as securi- 
ty. Now choose that second where you will, there 
shall be a thousand variations from the first; and yet 
half or more of the faults shall still remain in them 
both. 

A third therefore, and so a fourth, and still on, are 
desirable, that by a joint and mutual help all the faults 
may be mended; some copy preserving the true reading 
in one place, and some in another. And yet the more 


* The number of various readings said to be given in Mill’s edi 
tion of the New Testament. 
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copies you call to assistance, the more do the various 
readings multiply upon you; every copy having its pe- 
culiar slips, though in a principal passage or two it do 
singular service. And this is fact, not only in the New 
Testament, but in all ancient books whatever, 

It is a good providence anda great blessing, that so 
many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
amongst us, some procured from Egypt, others from 
Asia, others found in the Western churches; for the 
very distances of places as well as numbers of the 
books demonstrate, that there could be no collusion, 
no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, not 
all by any of them. 

In profane authors (as they are called) whereof one 
manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, as Velle- 
ius Paterculus among the Latins and Hesychius among 
the Greeks, the faults of the scribes are found so nu- 
merous and the defects beyond all redress, that not- 
withstanding the pains of the learnedest and acutest 
critics for two whole centuries, those books are still and 
are like to continue a mere heap of errors. On the 
contrary, where the copies of any author are numerous 
though the various readings always increase in propor- 
tion, there the text by an accurate collation of them 
made by skilful and judicious hands is ever the more 
correct, and comes nearer to the true words of the au- 
thor. 

Were the very originals of ancient books still in be- 
ing, those alone would supersede the use of all other 
copies; but since that was impossible from the nature 
of things, since time and casualties must consume and 
devour all, the subsidiary help is from the various tran- 
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scripts conveyed downto us, when compared and exam- 
ined together. 

Terence is now in one of the best conditions of any 
of the classic writers; the oldest and best copy of him 
is now in the Vatican Library, which comes nearest to 
the poet’s own hand; but even that has hundreds of er- 
rors, most of which may be mended out of other exem- 
plars that are otherwise more recent and of inferior 
value. IJ myself have collated several; and do affirm 
that I have seen 20,000 various lections in that little au- 
thor, not near so big as the whole New Testament: and 
ain morally sure, that if half the number of manuscripts 
were collated for Terence with that niceness and minute- 
ness which has been used in twice as many for the New 
Testament, the number of the variations would amount 
to above 50,000. 

In the manuscripts of the New Testament the varia- 
tions have been noted with a religious, not to say su- 
perstitious exactness. Every difference in spelling, in 
the smallest particle or article of speech, in the very 
order or collocation of words without real change, has 
been studiously registered. Nor has the text only been 
ransacked, but allthe ancient versions, the Latin Vul- 
gate, Italic, Syriac, Authiopic, Arabic, Coptic, Armen- 
ian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor these only, but all the dis- 
persed citations of the Greek and Latin Fathers in a 
course of 500 years. What wonder then, if with al 
this scrupulous search in every hole and corner the 
varieties rise to 30,000, when in all ancient books of 


the same bulk whereof the manuscripts are numerous 


the variations are as many or more, and yet no versions 
to swell the reckoning ° 
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The present text of the New Testament was first 
settled almost 200 years ago out of several manuscripts 
by Robert Stephens a printer and bookseller at Paris, 
whose beautiful and (generally speaking) accurate edi- 
tion has been ever since countedthe standard and follow- 
ed by all the rest. Now this specific text seems taken 
for the sacred original in every word and syllable; and 
if the conceit is but spread and propagated, within a 
few years that printer’s infallibility will be as zealously 
maintained as an Evangelist’s or Apostle’s. 

This text fixed by a printer is sometimes by the va- 
rious readings rendered uncertain, nay is proved cer- 
tainly wrong. But then the real text of the sacred 
writers does not now (since the originals have been so 
long lost) lie in any single manuscript or edition; but 
is dispersed in them all. It is competently exact indeed, 
even in the worst manuscript now extant; nor is one 
article of faith or moral precept either perverted or lost 
in them, choose as awkwardly as you can, choose the 
worst by design, out of the whole lump of readings. 

When one is so alarmed at the vast sum of 30,000, 
he seems to take it for granted that within that num- 
ber the very original is every where found; and the 
only complaint is, that true are so blended with false 
that they can hardly be discovered. I can assure him, 
that if that be the case, the New Testament has suffered 
less injury by the hand of time than any profane author; 
there being not one ancient book besides it inthe world, 
that with all the help of various lections (be they 50,000 
if you will) does not stand in further want of emendation 
by true critic: nor is there one good edition of any, that 
has not inserted into the text (though every reader 
knows it not) what no manuscript vouches, 
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Not frightened therefore with the present 30,000 [ 
for my part, and (as I believe) many others, would not 
lament if out of the old manuscripts yet untouched 
10,000 more were faithfully collected; some of which 
without question would render the text more beautiful, 
just and exact, though of no consequence to the main 
of religion, nay perhaps synonymous in the view of com- 
mon readers and quite insensible in any modern version. 

It is fact undeniable, that the sacred books have suf- 
fered no more alteration than common and classic au- 
thors. It has been the common sense of men of letters, 
that numbers of manuscripts do not make a text precari- 
ous, but are useful, nay necessary to its establishment 
and certainty. 

The result of the whole is, that either a posteriori all 
ancient books as well as the sacred must now be laid 
aside as uncertain and precarious, or else to say a pri- 
ori that all the transcripts of sacred books should have 
been privileged against the common fate and exempt- 
ed from all slips and errors whatever. But what need 
of that perpetual miracle, if with all the present chang- 
es the whole Scripture is perfect and sufficient to 
allthe great ends and purposes of its first writing? 
What a scheme would these men make? what worthy 
rules would they prescribe to Providence? That in mil- 
lions of copies transcribed in so many ages and nations, 
all the notaries and writers who made it their trade and 
livelihood should be infallible and impeccable? that 
their pens should spontaneously write true or be super- 
naturally guided, though the scribes were nodding or 
dreaming? Would not this exceed all the miracles of 
both Old and New Testament?’ 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW 1x. 1-—17. 


Jesus cures a paralytic, calls Matthew, and justifies 


himse if. 


And having entered the vessel he crossed over and 


bo 


came to his own city. And lo, they brought to bim 
a paralytic lying ona bed; and Jesus seeing their 
faith said to the paralytic, Take courage, child, thy 


sins are forgiven thee. And lo, some of the Scribes 


co 


nen 


said to themselves, This man speaks impiously. And 
Jesus perceiving their thoughts said, Why do you 
think evil in your hearts? For which is easier, to 


on 


say, thy sins are forgiven, or to say, arise and walk? 
But that you may kaew that the Son of man has 
authority on earth to forgive sins, (then he says to 


( 


~. 


the paralyiic,) arise, take up thy bed and go to thy 


~! 


house. And he arose and departed for his house. 


OD 


The muliitudes seeing it were astonished, and praised 
God who had given such authority to men. 


§ 


_ 


And Jesus going thence saw a man called Matthew 
sitting where the tribute was paid, and says to him, 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him. 

I 


And as be was reclining at table in the house, lo, 
many tax-githerers and sinners came and reclined 
with Jesus and his disciples. And the Pharisees 
seeing it said to his disciples, Why does your teacher 
i2 eat with tax-gatherers and sinners? Jesus haying 


heard i said to them, They who are well do not 
4” 


l 


— 
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13 need a physician, but they who are sick. But go 
and learn what this means, desire mercy rather than 
sacrifice. ForI did not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners. 

i4 Then the disciples of John came to him saying, 
Why do we and the Pharisees fast often but thy dis- 

15 ciples do not fast? Jesus said to them, Can the sons 
of the bride-chamber mourn while the bridegroom is 
with them? But the days will come when the bride- 
groom will be taken from them, and then they will 

16 fast. No one putsa piece of undressed cloth on an 
old garment; for its insertion impairs the garment 

17 and a worse rent is made. Neither do men put 
new wine into old bottles; for if they do, the bottles 
burst and the wine is spilled and the bottles are lost. 
But they put new wine into new bottles, and both 
are preserved. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V.1. Compare Mark v. 21, Luke viii. 40. 

His own city. Mark, ii. 1, determines this to have been 
Capernaum, which was so called because it was the usual 
residence of Jesus, Matt. iv. 13. Seeasimilar use of the 
expression in Gen. xxiii. 10 and 1 Sam. viii, 22. 

Vs. 2—8. ‘The parallel passages are Mark ii. 2—12, 
Luke v, 18—26. 

V. 2. A paralytic lying on a bed. The palsy,with which 
this man may have been afflicted for some time, seems to 


have rendered him totally helpless. 
Seeing their faith. We have here an example of the ad- 
vantage derived from a comparison of the different Evan- 
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gelists. Matthew does not inform us that their faith was 
exhibited in any special manner; from Mark and Luke we 
learn the peculiar circumstances by which it was proved. 

Take courage, child. ‘The single Greek word which an- 
swers to ‘ take courage’ is rendered in the common version 
sometimes ‘ be of good cheer,’ as here, and Matt. xiv. 27, 
Mark vi. 50, John xvi. 33, Acts xxiii. 11, and sometimes 
‘be of good comfort,’ Matt. ix. 22, Mark x, 49, Luke viii. 48, 
The rendering which { have given seems to me preferable 
to either of these, and yet is not precisely what I could 
wish. The original expresses the union of confidence and 
hope.—‘ Child’ was an epithet of tenderness, or a sign of 
encouragement from a superior, used without regard to the 
age of the person addressed. 

Thy sins are forgiven thee. ‘The Jews considered dis- 
eases the punishment and proof of sin, John ix.2, This 
notion may have arisen from the character of their Law, 
which annexed temporal sanctions to disobedience, and 
particularly threatened sickness, Levit. xxvi. 16, Deut. 
xxviii. 22. Hence the removal of the disease was consid- 
ered the sign of forgiveness or remission of sin. In Serip- 
ture the two circumstances are often mentioned in con- 
nexion, Psalm ciii. 3, Isai. xxxiii. 24, John v. 14, Jam. v. 
15; and the persons who heard Jesus probably understood 
him to signify that as the cause had ceased the effect would 
cease, as the sin had been pardoned the disease would be 
abated. But [cannot suppose with some commentators 
that by the expression ‘ thy sins are forgiven’? he meant 
only that the disease of which they were the cause would be 
removed. ‘I‘he Scribes did not pervert his meaning when 
they took his words in the titeral sense. On another occa- 
sion he addressed the same words to a woman who does 
not appear to have had any sickness, Luke vii. 48. Our 
Lord was enabled by his supernatural endowments to read 
the hearts of men, to learn without information from them 
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both their past and their secret history, and perceiving that 
the paralytic had repented of his former habits, which may 
have superinduced the palsy, and that he as well as his 
friends exercised a faith which was the pledge of future 
obedience, he pronounced his sins forgiven. 

V. 3. Speaks impiously. ‘Blasphemes’ in the common ver- 
sion. But blasphemy is strictly evil-speaking against God, 
‘The Greek word is used for injurious language of any sort. 
The Scribes charged Jesus with an assumption ofa divine 
prerogative; this was impiety rather than blasphemy. So 
Matt. xxvi. 65. The forgiveness of sin was considered the 
exclusive right of Jehovah, Exod. xxxiv. 7, Isai. xlii. 25, 
as appears from the remark of the Seribes at this time, 
Mark ii. 7, Luke v. 21. 

V.5. In reading this verse the pause after the word 
‘ easier? should be observed, to make the sense clear. 
Since it is as easy to utter one as the other of the expres- 
sions repeated by our Lord, his meaning must lie beneath 
the literal interpretation of the words. ‘ Which is the 
more clear indication of a supernatural office,to have such a 
perception of character as will justily the declaration ‘ thy 
sins are forgiven,’ or to be able by a word to restore a dis- 
eased man to health? and which would be the more pre- 
sumptuous in One who was not conscious of divine authori- 
ty, to pronounce pardon, or to command health? If there- 
fore | can heal the sick by miraculous power, I may with- 
out impiety absolve the sinner.’ Such, I conceive, was 
the force of his reply to the Scribes; and he may have ad- 
dressed the paralytic with the declaration of pardon before 
he removed the disease, not only that he might give him 
comfort, but that he might bring under toe notice of the 
people a distinct proof of bis own divine mission, 

V.6. The instant restoration of the paralytic by piov- 
ing that he was a messenger from God must prove his 
right to exercise the other prerogative of divinity, 
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Take up thy bed. The bed in the East is a light mat- 
trass, that could be easily carried. 

V.8. To men. It is not uncommon to use the plural in 
this way when a single example only has been given. The 
Jews regarding Jesus as aman were amazed at the power 
with which one of the human race was entrusted. See 
Luke vii. 16. 

V. 9. 4 man called Matthew. Compare Mark ii. 13, 14, 
Luke v. 27, 28. ‘These two Evangelists give this person 
the name of Levi, but others of the Apostles had two 
names, as Simon Peter, Lebbeus Thaddeus, Matt. x. 2, 3. 

Where the tribute was paid. Mark, ii. 13, informs us that 
Jesus went ‘by the sea-side.’ It has therefore been sup- 
posed that this was a duty on articles transported or a toll 
on persons going across the Lake. As this is not however 
certain, J have chosen the word tribule as more general 
than either custom or tax. The place where this revenue 
was collected may have been a booth or a house, 

He arose and followed him. Matthew was doubtless ac- 
quainted with the character and miracles of Jesus from his 
previous residence in Capernaum, and perhaps had express- 
ed his willingness to become his disciple. 

Vs. 10—13. The parallel passages are Mark ii. 15—17, 
Luke v. 29—82. From them we learn that this feast was 
given by Matthew in his own house, probably on the occa- 
sion of his becoming a constant disciple of Jesus. 

V.10. Tazx-gatherers. I have before rendered this word 
‘ publicans,’ Matt. v. 46; but as the Publicans were strict- 
ly the Roman knights who farmed the revenues, while the 
Jews to whom the term is applied in the New ‘Testament 
were an inferior class on whom fell the labor and ignominy 
of collecting the tribute, tax-gatherers is a more faithful 
translation. 

And sinners. The Jewish tax-gatherers were so obnox- 
ious to their countrymen, (See Script. Interpr. vol. ii. p. 
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45,) that they were accounted little better than Heathens, 
and their society was equally avoided by the Pharisees. 
Their character indeed often rendered them the fit asso- 
ciates of the vile. Hence we find tax-gatherers and sin- 
ners joined together in the Gospels. But as the persons 
who sat down at Matthew’s table were probably his 
friends, another explanation of the word sinners may be 
preferred. ‘The Jews held all the Heathens to be emphat- 
ically sinners, and spoke of them as such. ‘The term there- 
fore may here describe some of the Romans resident at 
Capernaum, with whom Matthew’s employment would be 
likely to bring him into acquaintance. 

V. il. The Pharisees seeing it. We may presume that 
they did not enter the house, but observed or learned from 
others what was passing within.—'The same objection was 
brought against Jesus at other times, Matt. xi. 19 and 
Luke vii. 34, Luke xv. 2. ‘To decline eating with another 
was an expression of peculiar dislike or disapprobation, 
see 1 Cor. v. 11; to eat with him therefore might be inter- 
preted as a mark of regard or sympathy. 

V. 12. See second note under the next verse. 

V. 13. I desire mercy rather than sacrifice. ‘The pas- 
sage is found in Hosea vi. 6, where it is rendered in our 
Bibles ‘1 desired merey and not sacrifice,’ but is explain- 
ed by the words that immediately follow, § and the know- 
ledge of God more than burnt-ollerings.’? It is a familiar 
Hebrew form of expressing comparison. ‘The same sen- 
timent is reiterated in the Old ‘Testament, 1 Sam. xv. 
22, Prov. xxi. 38, Micah vi. 6—8, and also in the New, 
Matt. xii. 7. ‘The particular meaning of the terms in this 
place may be learned from the circumstances. ‘The Phar- 
isees laid great stress on ritual observances, but were 
proud and selfish, Matt. xxiii. 23. Our Lord is justifying 
his conduct in choosing the society of the sinful, to whom 


if he should withdraw them from their vices he would ren- 
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der the greatest possible act of kindness, Humanity is 
thus contrasted with a punctilious observance of ceremo-~ 
nial duties, and Christ declares that a compassionate inter- 
est in the miserable and vicious is more acceptabl2 to God 
than a rigid adherence to the letter of a ritual service. 

I did not come to call the righteous, but sinners. The 
words ‘ to repentance’ are of so doubtful authority both 
here and in Mark that Griesbach omits them, ‘They are 
found however in Luke. ‘They are not necessary to the 
sense. Jesus came to call men tohimself, that they might 
through faith and obedience be redeemed from sin.—It has 
been thought that he intended here to teach that the good 
did not need his instruction. But the common explana- 
tion is preferable. He met the Pharisees on their own 
ground. ‘They esteemed themselves preeminently right- 
vous, because they obeyed the ceremonial Law and shun- 
ned the company of those whom they regarded as sinners, 
Luke xviii. 9. Christ tells them that as his mission was 
designed for the benefit of the sinful who might be re- 
claimed from their errors, persons so excellent as they 
thought themselves could not be its proper objects, and he 
did right to seek the company of such as they despised. 

Vs. 14—17. For the parallel passages see Matk ii. 18~— 
22, Luke v. 383—89. 

V.14. The disciples of John. If John was at this time 
in prison, Matt. iv. 12, his disciples had a particular rea- 
son for grief, of which fasting was asign. ‘They may 
have adopted the practice before their acquaintance with 
John, as the Pharisees placed frequent fasting among reli- 
gious duties. Their observance of these days was altogeth- 
er founded on tradition and human authority. 

V.15. The sons of the bride-chamber. A Hebraism, by 
which are signified the nuptial guests, the friends of the 
bridegroom who gave attendance at the bride-chamber ac- 
cording to Jewish custom. 
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The bridegroom. Christ was described under the same 
figure by John the Baptist, John iii, 29.—Jesus gives as 
one reason for his disciples’ not fasting, that while they 
enjoyed the privilege of his company they could not assume 
the expression of sorrow. At a future time, when they 
would be exposed to the persecutions of their ministry with- 
out his presence to comfort and cheer them, they might 

e sad in heart, and would then be disposed to fast. 

V. 16. Undressed cloth—cloth which has not been 
through the hands of the fuller.—This is the literal mean- 
ing of the word. An old garment should not be repaired 
with such cloth, for it is not suited to the purpose. Our 
Saviour chose a familiar illustration of the principle 
which he wished to bring into view and which afforded a 
second ground of justification for his disciples,—the prin- 
ciple that incongruous things should not be united, as 
more harm than good will come from the attempt. 

V. 17. Old botiles. 'The bottles in the East are made of 
skins, which in the course of time become unfit for use, 
Josh. ix. 4, 13.—The same truth is presented in the dif- 
ferent clauses of this verse as inthe preceding, viz. that 
the attempt to combine things of opposite natures is idle 
and mischievous. Our Lord’s meaning is plain;—that his 
religion and the ceremonial austerity of the Jews were not 
suited to each other. But if we desire a more definite ap- 
plication ofthe terms, we may not find it easy to deter- 
mine which is meant by the new and which by the old. 
The common explanation supposes that by the undressed 
cloth and the new wine we should understand the institu- 
tionof fasting which Jesus was unwilling to incorporate 
with his religion or to bind upon his followers. Butif the 
passage must be so closely interpreted, is it not more prob- 
able that the cloth and the wine were meant to denote the 
new religion, which could not be connected with the cere- 
monial observances and traditional usages of the Jews? 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. The evidences of the divine mission of Jesus in- 
crease as we proceed inhishistory. The nature of 
his works and the character of his instructions conspire 
to convince us that he was sent by God. It may be ob- 
served, that he appeals to his miracles as conclusive 
proof of superhuman power.—That any one but an in- 
spired representative of God should arrogate the right 
to forgive sin would be the height alike of folly and of im- 
piety. Jesus knowing that he not only might exercise 
a prerogative with which his Father had invested him, 
but that he could substantiate the justice of his pre- 
tensions before men by miracle, pronounced in the sim- 
ple language of authority and love, ‘Child, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’ How triumphantly does he silence 
his enemies! Yet with what meekness,—with what 
a calm dignity ! Shall not we copy the example of the 
Jewish multitudes, and praise God that he gave such 
authority to our Master ? 

2. The conduct of Matthew affords some profitable 
hints. Whether he had previously known Jesus and was 
prepared to attach himself to his cause whenever he 
should be called, we are not informed; but his immedi- 
ate compliance with the direction, ‘Follow me,’ and 
the gratitude, joy and pride which he felt and evinced 
in making a feast for his Master may teach us with 
what promptness we should obey the commands of 
Christ and how ready we should be to give public 
expression of our attachment to his cause. Mat- 


thew indeed regarded Jesus as an earthly Prince, 
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and anticipated elevation under his reign; but with this 
error were mingled a reverence for his character and 
the perception of a higher than temporal dominion, 
which were afterwards expanded into the fruits of true 
Christian faith, and in which even imperfect as they 
were at this time he is an example to us. 

3. Mark the humanity, the true, heaven-born philan- 
thropy of Jesus. Mark too his fidelity to his office. 
He came to seek and save the lost; and that he might 
fully discharge this function of the Son of God, he 
entered the society of the despised and fallen, joimed 
with them in the common sympathies of life, sat and eat 
with them. He was not satisfied with teaching them 
from the mountain’s side or the edge of the lake 
while they stood in respectful distance around him, but 
met them as a friend and companion, that he might win 
their confidence, embrace every opportunity of instruc- 
tion, and prove himself emphatically the friend of the 
poor and in a yet higher sense the sinner’s friend. I 
know not how he could have more significantly rebuk- 
ed the spirit of worldly aristocracy or of religious arro- 
gance. Jesus seated at Matthew’s table in the midst of 
tax-gatherers and sinners is a model of real superiority 
as much as of outward condescension. 

4, We learn the great purpose of Christianity. Its 
founder came ‘to call sinners’ to repentance and holi- 
ness, to himself, to God and heaven. While we re- 
main in sin, its purpose is not accomplished in us; and 
while sin remains in the earth, its work will not have 
been fulfilled. They who are spiritually sick, whose 
minds are disordered and hearts inflamed by sin, 
need this physician; and in restoring them to health 
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through the efficacy of his religion, now as when he 
dwelt among men, he executes his most delightful and 
glorious office. 

5. ‘Be ye wise as serpents, but harmless as doves,’ 
said Jesus; and his conduct was an illustration of the 
precept. His wisdom was shown as well in what he 
omitted to require as in what he prescribed. He held 
it to be right and proper to consider circumstances 
and to avoid every unnecessary occasion of offence. 
With him nothing was inflexible but truth, nothing un- 
changeable but the spirit of his institutions. He was 
compassionate to the infirmities of men, and while he 
appointed over them a religion which should purify 
and control every sentiment of the heart, imposed no 
ceremonies that might have vexed or disgusted with- 
out bestowing an equivalent benefit. 

6. Do not we need the physician who ministers to 
the sick soul? Have we known Jesus in this capaci- 
ty ? Have we yet learned that humanity is better than 
ostentatious service ? Have we obeyed the call to re- 
pentance? Such questions are suggested by this por- 
tion ofthe sacred narrative, and deserve honest replies. 
It is only when we read the Bible in a spirit of self-ap- 
plication that the facts or the mstructions of which it 
is the record will do us any good. Of what use will it 
be that we have read of the wonderful works of Christ, 
that we have studied his history with feelings of admi- 
ration, or even that we have discovered there the 
grounds of a firm faith, if we do not subject our hearts 
and lives to the influence of his religion? What shall 
we gain, if we do not learn by experience the efficacy 
of his teaching to save the soul? 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW Ix. 18—38. 


Jesus performs several remarkable miracles. 


is While he was saying these things to them, lo, a 
certain ruler came and prostrated himself before him, 
saying, My daugbter was just now dying; but come 

19 and Jay thy hand on her, and she shall live. And 

20 Jesus rose and followed him with his disciples. And 
lo, a woman, who had had an issue of blood twelve 
years, coming behind touched the border of his gar- 

21 ment; for she said to herself, If I only touch his 

22 garment I shall be healed. But Jesus turning and 
seeing her said, Take courage,daughter, thy faith has 
healed thee. And the woman was healed from that 

23 hour. And Jesus entering the ruler’s house and 
seeing the musicians and the crowd making lamenta- 

24 tion saysto them, Retire; for the girlis pot dead, 

25 but sleeps. And they derided him. But when the 
crowd were removed he went in and took her hand, 

26 and the girl was raised. And the report of it went 
abroad through all that region. 

27 And as Jesus was going thence two blind men fol- 
lowed him, crying outand saying, Have pity on us, 

28 Son of David. And when he had entered the 
house the blind men came to him; and Jesus says to 
them, Do you believe that I can do this? They say 

29 to him, Yes, Master. ‘Then he touched their eyes, 
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saying, According to your belief be it unto you 
so And their eyes were opened. And Jesus strictly 
charged them s2ying, See that no one know it. 

31 But they departed and spread his fame over all that 
region. 

32 As they were departing, lo, a man, a dumb demo- 

33 niac, was brought to him. And when the demon 
was cast out, the dumb man spoke. And the mul- 
titudes were astonished, saying, Never was it so 

34 seen in Israel. But the Pharisees said, He casts 
out demons through the prince of the demons. 

35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues and proclaiming the 
glad news of the kingdom and healing every disease 

36 and every malady. But seeing the multitudes he 
was moved with compassion for them, because they 
were wearied and neglected, as sheep that have 

37 no shepherd. ‘Then he says‘to his disciples, The 

3s harvest is abundant, but the laborersare few. Pray 
therefore the lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth laborers io his harvest. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


Vs. 18—26. See the parallel narratives in Mark ¥, 
22—43 and Luke viii. 41—56. These two Evangelists 
rive a more particular account of these miracles than is 
furnished by Matthew. 

V. 18. certain ruler. In each synagogie’a couné 
cil of elders had the charge of the internal economy of 
the place, and saw that the service was properly ¢on- 


ducted. ‘The chief of these elders was particularly styl 
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ed the ‘ruler of the synagogue.’ From the nature of his 
office it is plain that he must have been a man of some 
consideration. See Acts xiii. 15, xviii. 17. Although the 
rulers were generally opposed to Jesus, Luke xiii. 14, 
xxiii, $5, John vii. 48, yet it appears that some of them 
acknowledged his divine mission, John iii. 1, xii. 42, 
among whom was this person, who probably resided in 
Capernaum and had witnessed the effects of our Lord’s 
miraculous power. Mark and Luke inform us that his 
name was Jairus, and that this girl was his only daughter, 
about twelve years old. 

Was just now dying. This is precisely the force of the 
aorist tense, which expresses an action in continuanee, 
while the perfect tense expresses an action finished or 
completed. ‘Thus Matthew agrees with Mark whose lan- 
guage is—‘ lieth at the point of death,’ and the correctness 
of whose expression is proved by the message, that his 
child had died, brought to Jairus while he was returning 
home with Jesus. He left her probably after every oth- 
er hope had deserted him, to obtain if possible the as- 
sistance of one who had given evidence of supernatural 
power. 

Lay thy hand on her, The laying on of the hand seems 
to have been a symbolical act, signifying the regard felt 
or the benefit bestowed by a superior being, Numb. xxvii. 
18, 2 Kings v. 11, Matt. xix. 13. 

V. 20. The border of his garment. Moses commanded the 
Israelites to put ‘fringes,’ as the word is translated in our 
Bibles, on their garments, Numb. xv. 38, Deut. xxii. 12. 
Campbell renders the word ‘tufts.’ See Matt. xxiii. 5. 

V. 21. If I only touch his garment. Our Lord’s wonder- 
ful works had inspired others with the same belief in the 
superabundant gift of healing that resided in him, Mark 
vi. 56, Luke vi. 19. Weneed not suppose that this wo- 
man expected to be healed without the knowledge of Jesus 
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—to steal a miracle from him, (if the expression may be 
used). Her disorder was of such a nature as made her 
desire concealment, and also rendered her ceremonially un- 
clean, Levit. xv. 25. She would therefore wish to obtain 
a cure in as secret a manner as possible. Her complaint 
appears to have been incurable by the natural means with- 
in her reach, Mark v. 26, Luke viii. 43. 

V. 22. Daughier. The tenderness of the salutation de- 
serves notice. 

Thy faith has healed thee. The original word for healed 
both here and in the next clause is that which is usually 
rendered, ‘saved.’ 

V. 23. The musicians. From the earliest times great 
mourning was made upon the death of a relative, especial- 
ly if he were a man of eminence, Gen. |]. 10, Numb. xx. 
29, Dent. xxxiv. 8. The children of Israel were forbid- 
den to adopt some of the Pagan expressions of sorrow, 
Levit. xix. 28,Deut. xiv. 1; but the custom of hiring per- 
sons whose office it was to pour forth lamentations over 
the dead prevailed alike among Heathens and Jews. These 
persons made this their business, and were said to acquire 
great skill in the simulation of grief. ‘They also sang 
dirges, and celebrated the virtues of the deceased. They 
are mentioned in the prophets, Jerem. ix. 17, Amos v. 16, 
Among these professional mourners were at a later period 
included mustctans, ‘ minstrels,’ or ‘ pipers.? Josephus re- 
lates, that when a report of his death reached Jerusalem, 
‘a great many hired mourners with their pipes, who should 
begin the melancholy ditties for them.’ Bell. Jud. iii, 9, 5. 
Lightfoot quotes passages from the Jewish Rabbins, in 
which it is said that ‘the poorest among the fsraelites will 
afford his wife [after her death] not less than two pipes, 
and one woman to make lamentation.’ 

The crowd making lamentation. These may have been 
either the public mourners, or friends of the family, as 
Acts ix. $9. 
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V. 24. Is not dead, but sleeps. Sleeps is used here neith- 
er in its literal sense, nor in its figurative sense for death, 
but denotes the temporary extinction of life, from which 
state the girl would be so soon and so suddenly raised that 
her restoration would resemble waking from sleep. The 
two clauses must be taken together and not interpreted 
singly; the meaning then is,—she may rather be said to be 
asleep than dead, as she will presently return to life. Jesus 
used the same term to describe the death of Lazarus, John 
xi. 11, yet in not precisely the same sense, I think, as here. 

V. 25. When the crowd were removed. From the other 
accounts of this scene we learn that Jesus allowed only 
three of his disciples with the parents of the girl to be pres- 


ent. One object in the removal of the crowd may have ~ 


been to exclude the noise and confusion which they made, 
that a better opportunity of observation might be given 
the witnesses who would afterwards be called to attest the 
miracle. It seems also to lave been our Lord’s wish to 
perform his miracles under such a variety of circumstances 
as should most clearly establish their genuineness. He 
called Lazarus back to life before a crowd of spectators; 
while the daughter of Jairus was raised in the presence of 
five persons, competent to examine the reality and to certi- 
fy the truth of the fact. 

Was raised. I retain the passive form of the verbin the 
translation, because the term is used by us to describe 
restoration to health. See Jam. v. 15. For the same reason 
‘raised’ might be preferred to ‘lifted up’ in Mark i. 31, 
and ix. 27. 

V. 26. The report of it. Literally,—this report. 

All that region. Around Capernaum and the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. 

V. 27. Going thence, i.e. from the ruler’s house. 

Son of David. This was one of the titles of the Messiah, 
Matt. xii. 23, who was expected to be the lineal descend- 
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ant of King David, Matt. xxii. 42, John vii. 42; see also 
Matt. i. 1, Luke i. 82. By addressing Jesus under this 
appellation the men signified their belief that he was the 
Messiah. 

V. 28. The house,—the house in which he usually re- 
sided at Capernaum. 

Do you believe that I can do this? Jesus may have put 
this question to draw forth a more distinct expression of 
faith in the hearing of his disciples or of others who were 
present. The blind men could have known our Lord’s 
miraculous power only through what others told them; 
their faith was therefore the more commendable, 

V. 29. He touched their eyes. ‘This act was significant, 
but not the efficient cause, of their restoration to sight. 

V. 30. Their eyes were opened. A Hebrew mode of 
expressing the recovery of sight, Isai. xxxv. 5, Psal. exlvi. 8. 

See that no one know it; i.e. do not report the miracle. 
That they had recovered their sight would be apparent to 
every one who knew and should meet them. For the rea- 
son of this charge see Script. Interp. vol. IL. pp. 232, 283. 

Vs, 32—34. See the article on the Demoniacs of the New 
Testament in the last vol. of Script. Interp. particularly 
pp. 282, 270, 271, 277. 

V. 33. Never was it so seen in Israel. I do not agree 
with some commentators who think that this expression 
had reference to all the miracles of that day; but it is wor- 
thy of remark that in a single evening, Matt. ix. 10,* Je- 
sus healed the diseased woman, raised the daughter of 
Jairus, gave sight to the two blind men, and healed the 
dumb demoniac. 

V. 34. Through the prince of the demons; or by. See 
this use of the preposition in 2 Sam. xxii. 80, Psal. xviii. 29. 


* «Their principal meal was about six or seven in the afiernoon; 
their feasts were always appointed at supper-time.’ Jahn. 
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The full sentence would be,—by the assistance of, or, 
through power from. 

V. 35. Compare Mark vi. 6, Luke viii. 1; also Matt. iv. 
23, and see notes on this last verse Script. Interp. I. 143. 

The kingdom—of heaven,—the Messiah’s spiritual 
reign, Matt. iii. 2. 

The words ‘ among the people,’ with which this verse 
concludes in the common version, are not supported by 
sufficient authority to entitle them to a place in the text. 

V. 36. Wearied and neglected, as shee, that have no shep- 
herd. This figure is common in the Old ‘Testament, 
Numb. xxvii. 17,1 Kings xxii. 17, Jerem. |. 6, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 5,6. [t was used by Jesus on other occasions, Mark 
vi. 34, Matt. x. 6; (see also John x.) And it is finely chos- 
en to describe the condition of a people Jike the Jews, 
whose religious teachers had neglected their real wants 
while they burthened them with the observance of tradi- 
tional usages. As sheep whose keepers took no care of 
them would tire themselves in seeking pasture, the com- 
mon people left without instruction by their priests had 
sought it in vain till they were suffering from want of spir- 
itual food. 

V. 37. The harvest is abundant. The figure is changed; 
the people desiring instruction are represented as a harvest 
ready to be gathered; compare Jolin iv. 85. The laborers 
are few, i.e., to continue the figure, the reapers. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus were the persons who must give instruc- 
tion, who must gather this harvest into the church of God, 
John iv. $38. Their number was then small. 

V. 38. The Lord of the harvest,—its owner or master, 
—God. Pray him, says Jesus, to multiply the teachers of 
that religion which alone can satisfy the wants of a people 
whose religious instructers have neglected and injured 
them, 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. How various and beneficent were the miracles of 
Jesus. The sick, the dead, the blind, the insane ac- 
knowledge his power, and bless his compassion. The 
disease on which medical skill had in vain expended its 
resources, and the disease which the physician did not 
attempt to control, alike yielded to his word. Never 
wearied in doing good, he but exchanged the office of 
instruction for that of healing, and suspended the latter 
only that he might resume the former. He was called 
from house to house, he was followed in the street, the 
sick were brought wherever he was; yet his patience 
was never exhausted. His enemies vilified him; but 
he was neither provoked nor discouraged. ‘ Labor 
and love’ composed the motto of his life. 

2. The faith of Jairus, of the diseased woman, of 
the blind men, and of the friends ofthe demoniac may 
teach us a lesson of faith in Christ. They had sensi- 
ble proof of his divine power; still their confidence in 
him, ifitdo not merit praise, is worthy of imitation. 
‘Blessed are they who having not seen yet believe.’ 
The faith of these persons brought them to Jesus 
with requests for temporal relief. Our faith should 
make us seek from him spiritual and everlasting 
health, life and joy. 

3. The world presents the same spectacle now that 
was contemplated by Christ as he looked upon the 
multitudes that attended his preaching. The harvest 
is abundant; men are longing and crying for truth, for 
religion, the laborers are few; comparatively few in 
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number and feeble in strength for so great a work. 
Pray the Lord that he will in his gracious providence 
raise up and send forth those who shall gather his chil- 
dren from the face of the whole earth into the king- 
dom ofhis Son, as a full harvest is gathered into the 


granary. 


THE DEMONIAC OF GADARA, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 
Dear Sir, 

If I had no other evidence of your candor, the 
fairness with which you have treated the question of 
demoniacal possession at the close of your last vol- 
ume abundantly satisfies me, that every suggestion de- 
signed to lighten the difficulties with which any pas- 
sage of Scripture may be pressed will receive from you 
all reasonable attention. I therefore lay before you 
the following remarks without another preliminary 
word. 

Jn commenting upon the cure of the demoniac of Ga- 
dara* to:vards the close of the article ‘ on the demoni- 
acs of the New Testament,’ you observe that it is im- 
material whether Jesus be said to have directed or per- 
milied the demons to enter intothe swine. Now it ap- 


* I speak of only one demoniac because two out of the three 
Evangelists who relate this miracle mention only one. And J can 
more readily perceive haw two might have grown out of one than 
how one only should be mentioned by two of the narrators if there 
were more than one. 
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pears to me very important to remark that the idea of 
sending the demons into the herd, or in other words, 
of transferring the madness from the men to the swine, 
was not first proposed by Jesus.. It was not his idca, 
but the earnest request of the demoniac, the petition 
of the afflicted person himself. Whether to accede to 
it or not, you may say, rested entirely with our Saviour. 
But a careful consideration of the circumstances will, 
I think, render it probable that no alternative was left 
him but to comply with this singular request. 

In what I. am about to offer I shall consider the 
question of demoniacal possession as put at rest. We 
agree in regarding the unhappy Gadarene as simply a 
victim of insanity—a raving madman. His insanity, 
it is very natural to suppose, if not. produced must have 
been very much aggravated by the belief that evil spir- 
its had taken up their abode in him. The mere cir- 
cumstance that he says ‘a legion’ of spirits possessed 
him shows us the character of his insanity, and how 
powerful was his impression of being under a malig- 
nant influence. In the case of other demoniacs who 
were brought before Jesus, we read that they were 
thrown into violent convulsions as the eyil spirits left 
them. As we have no mention of any such circum- 
stance in this instance, it is the more probeble that the 
man was laboring not so much under the immediate 
effect of bodily disease as under an illusion of the 
imagination. His was principally a mental disorder. 
That he should have become powerfully impressed with 
the belief that evil spirits possessed him js by no means a 
singular. In all ages insanity has either been produc- . 7 
ed or greatly paomhed by prevalent opinions and super- | 
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stitions, and moreover insane people very frequently 
believe themselves to be other beings than they are. 
It is not uncommon for a madman to believe himself 
the Saviour of the world, or one of the prophets,or un- 
der the influence of a’ malignant spirit. ‘There seems 
reason to believe that the hallucinations of the insane 
are often influenced by a certain sense of the new and 
singular state in which their mental powers really are, 
and a certain feeling, though confused and ill-defined, 
of the loss of that power over their mental processes 
which they possessed when inhealth. ‘To a feeling of 
this kind I am disposed to refer the impression so com- 
mon among the insane of being under the influence of 
some supernatural power. ‘They sometimes represent 
it as the working of an evil spirit, and sometrnes as 
witchcraft.’* Is it not very -possible that this was the 
case with the demoniac of Gadara? Of course there 
was some physical disarrangement in the first instance. 
But the principal or exciting cause of his madness was 
in all probability a strong and overpowering impression 
of being under the influence of a legion of evil spirits. 
It was this terrible idea that drove him into such fe- 
rocious excesses. ‘To the cure therefore of this man, 
whether effected by ordinary or miraculous means, one 
thing was absolutely indispensable,—the complete re- 
moval of the false and dreadful impression under 
which his mind labored. 

Now let it be admitted that this man’s case was of 


* See chapter on Insanity in ‘ Inquiries concerning the Lotellect. 
val Powers &c. by John Abercrombie,M. D. F. R. §. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh &e. and First Physician 
o his Majesty in Scotland.’ 
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the kind I have described, then it is very clear to my 
mind that it was impossible in-the very nature of the 
case to deliver him from the irrational but dangerous 
idea that haunted him but by @ceding to his request— 
but by giving him, in other words, evidence which, 
although not really sound, rational evidence, was yet 
the only evidence that would be satisfactory to him of 
his entire deliverance from the influence of evil spirits. 
He could not have been reasoned out_of his false im- 
pressions. ‘It will be generally admitted,’ says the 
distinguished physician already quoted, ‘that every 
attempt to reason with a maniac is not only fruitless, 
but rather tends to fix more deeply his erroneous im- 
pressions.’ It may be suggested that by a miraculous 
influence upon the mind of this unhappy man_our Sa- 
viour might hiave rendered him sane at once. But the 
miraculous influence must have been either perpetual 
or temporary. To a perpetual miracle there are de- 
cisive objections. And if the influence had been only 
temporary, what would have secured the man from a 
recurrence of the fatal impression and the misery of a 
relapse? I conclude therefore that the man could be 
instantaneously and completely cured only by having 
the error of his impressions shown him, and shown in 
a way adapted to the then disordered state of his mind. 

To say that he could have been relieved only by 
having his petition granted, is not putting any restric- 
tion upon our Lord’s miraculous powers. Our Lord gave 
sight to the blind, but it was by imparting soundness to 
the decayed organs of vision. No one would think that it 
is assigning a limit to supernatural power to say that a 
blind man could not be made to see without eyes, or a 
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lame man to walk without feet. Such things are properly 
speaking not impossibilities, but absurdities. So with 
respect to the maniac of Gadara, when I say that it was 
impossible in the very nature of the case that he should 
be delivered from his malady but by means suited to 
the disease, I do not conceive that I circumscribe the 
miraculous gifts of Jesus. All that was needed co the 
instant and complete cure of the man was the convic- 
tion that there were evil spirits in him no longer. 
This conviction our Lord produced immediately by an 
extraordinary act of power. 

But quitting these remarks let me direct your atten- 
tion to a circumstance in this passage of sacred history 
which appears to me very curious, and which I do not 
know that any commentator has taken notice of. Both 
Mark and Luke in their accounts of the cure of the 
Gadarene give us to understand that the man continu- 
ed to talk insanely—in the character ofa legion of 
evil spirits, even after Jesus had commanded the unclean 
spirit to come out of him. Luke’s account is this; 
‘When he (the demoniac) saw Jesus, he cried out and 
fell down before him and with a loud voice said, What 
hhave I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most 
high? I beseech thee, torment me not. (For he had 
commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the man. 
For oftentimes it had caught him: and he was kept 
bound with chains and in fetters, and he brake the 
bands, and was driven of the devil into the wilder- 
ness.) And Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy 
mame? And he said, Legion: because many devils 
were entered into him. And they besought him that 
he would not command them to go out into the deep. 
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And there was there &c.’** Mark’s aceount is similar.} 
He also tells us that it. was not until after Jesus had eom- 
manded the evil spirit to leave the man that the man, 
speaking inthe character of the demons who he beliey- 
ed were in him, besought him to send them into the 
swine. It would seem at first sight as if our Lord’s 
power were baffled and his word had lost its divine 
effect. But when we look at the circumstances every 
such suspicion vanishes. In entering. the country of 
the Gadarenes, Jesus is met by a maniac so fierce and 
terrible in his madness that no one dared to go near 
the places which he was known to frequent. He prob- 
ably came rushing furiously towards Jesus, to attack 
him. Our Lord instantly and before a word was spok- 
en, before the maniac recognised him, commanded the 
unclean spirit to quit the man, in other words, command- 
edthe madness to cease. In an instant the poor wreteh 
instead of rushing violently upon Jesus is prostrate at his 
feet, addressing him as the Son of God and beseeching 
him not to torment him. Jesus then proceeds to ques- 
tion the man, undoubtedly with a view to discover the 
cause or character of the malady under which he was 
suffering. Although the man evidently speaks in the 
character of the evil spirits whom he supposed to haye 
taken up their abode in him, yet, such oftentimes is 
the mixture of reason and insanity in persons thus af& 
flicted, we may conjecture that in begging Jesus to 
send the demons into the swine he not only strove to 
speak in character,but was actuated by a seeret and ob- 
scure desire to have ocular proof that the eyil spirits 
were about to Jeave him in reality. There might have 


* Luke viii. 28—32. t Mork v. 6—11. 
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been too in this request something of that cunning so 
characteristic of insanity. Jesus perceiving that the 
man was filled with the idea that he was possessed 
with ‘evil spirits, and also that he would be rid of this 
impression instantly if his request were only granted, 
acceded to the proposal immediately. Our Saviour 
had rebuked the unclean spirit, and the violence of 
the maniac had vanished. Still the man was insane 
until Jesus, seeing that the soundness of the man’s 
mind depended upon the removal of a certain impres- 
sion in a certain way, yielded to his request. 

But there is another view of the case,which strength- 
ens the presumption that our blessed Saviour could 
have acted inno other way. The madman was so fero- 
cious that no one dared to approach him. The banish- 
ment from human society and the deprivation of every 
human comfort to which he was subjected must have 
sorely aggravated the alienation of his mind and render- 
ed his wretchedness extreme. - Now if the physical ap- 
pearances of mania had not been transferred to the 
swine, even supposing that the man had become perfect- 
ly sane, it is to be doubted whether he would have en- 
joyed the benefit of the cure very long. If he had 
had lucid intervals previously, the people might have 
been ledto suspect that he was then only enjoying one 
of those brief periods of sanity, and he would have 
been distrusted andavoided. But I admit, asyou say 
in a note on page 302 of your last volume,that the text 
furnishes no decisive evidence as to the character of 
this man’s madness whether it was fixed or periodical. 
The circumstance that he recognised Jesus gives some 
air of probability to the supposition that he had had in- 
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tervals of reason, when he had either seen our Saviour 
or heard of him. It is however of little importance to 
settle this point. It is enough that the man had been 
afflicted with a frightful species of madness. All per- 
sons who have been so afilicted become for some time 
after they are relieved objects of painful suspicion and 
distrust. This it is very probable would soon have 
been the case of the unfortunate Gadarene. He would 
have been watched and avoided, and this treatment 
upon a person of a melancholic temperament or one 
in any way inclined to insanity would have had the 
most unhappy effect, and probably have brought back 
the disorder with sevenfold violence. By the transfer 
of the mania from the man to the swine not only the 
man himself but all present, the whole multitude, must 
have been convinced that the cure of the madman was 
as complete as it was instantaneous. Neither he nor 
they could any longer suppose that evil spirits had pos- 
session of him. 

If now, according to the explanation of this difficult 
passage which I have attempted, the destruction of the 
swine was essential to the cure of the man, if his mind 
could not have been rendered sane but by the granting 
of his petition, the charge of inhumanity and a disre- 
gard to the rights af property can no longer be urged 
against Jesus. So long as this man remained insane, 
a human being was not only living in a most deplora- 
ble condition, but the peace ofthe country round about 
and the lives of individuals were in constant jeopardy. 
In ahumane mind therefore there could not be a mo- 
ment’s doubt whether the man should be restored to the 
exercise of reason, even though the destruction of a 
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herd of swine should be the price of the cure. If an 
individual had been attacked in the presence of Jesus 
by a herd of swine suddenly visited with madness, 
would it have implied any inhumanity in him to have 
protected the individual by a supernatural act.of pow- 
er even though the destruction of the swine might 
have been necessary? I suspect the people who ac- 
companied our Saviour, while they trembled at this ex- 
traordinary demonstration of power, thought much more 
of his benevolence in relieving the man than of that 
want of humanity and of respect for property which 
modern cavillers have discovered in the destruction of 
the herd of swine. 

Commending this humble and imperfect attempt to 
remove the difficulties of an interesting passage of 
Scripture to your candor and the indulgence of your 
readers, | am very truly yours, W. H. FURNESS. 


ST PAUL'S COMBAT AT EPHESUS,—1 coR. xv. 32. 


* If after the gianner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephe- 


sus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise nov?’ 


The allusion in this verse affords an instance of that 
sort of obscurity which is often found in the Epistles 
of the New Testament, and which arises from the very 
fact of their being letters. In the epistolary mode of 
writing ‘it is quite common for us to refer to cir- 


cumstances familiarly known to those to whom we 
write, but which another person would find it difficult, 
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perhaps impossible, to understand. Every one will be 
convinced of this who takes notice of the way in 
which he writes letters to afriend. Now in the pas- 
sage from Paul’s writings to which I have adverted 
above there is doubtless an allusion to a portion of 
his personal history, which was sufficiently well known 
to his friends at Corinth, but which for want of correct 
information it is difficult for us to recover from the ob- 
scurity that hangs about it. He speaks of a passage in 
his life which he knew would need no explanation to 
those who should read or hear his letter at Corinth, be- 
cause they would at once understand what he meant. 
But to us his meaning is of course less clear, because 
We are not acquainted with the circumstances. 

At the celebrated city of Ephesus Paul, in the course 
of his journeys and labors, resided three years; —and 
there he sufiered even moré distress and persecution in 
various ways than fellto the lot of these primitive her- 
alds of the gospel in other places. To something of 
this kind he unquestionably refers when he says, ‘ If af- 
ter the manner of men I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not?’ 

The expression, ‘1 have fought with beasts,’ is that 
which has furnished occasion of doubt and difference 
of opinion with regard to this passage. By some it is 
maintained that the words are to be understood in their 
literal sense, and that the Apostle actually contended 
with wild beasts in the city of Ephesus. In defence of 
this opinion they remind us, that it was a common prac- 
tice in ancient times to have such contests between men 
and wild animals, for the amusement of the populace 
or for the punishment of criminals. A large enclosure 
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was set off for this purpose, around which seats were 
arranged for spectators. Such an amphitheatre there 
was at Ephesus, andit is supposed that Paul among 
the trials of his ministry was exposed to a combat of 
this kind. This was a common mode of punishment. 
The criminal was condemned to be thrown to the wild 
beasts,and totake his chance for life in a contest with the 
lion for instance, while the people looked on with say- 
age pleasure and enjoyed the horrible scene as an 
amusement. This wasone of the methods that were 
practised to harrass and torture the Christians. Many 
of them suffered martyrdom in this cruel way; and 
when they were arrested and brought to judgment on 
account of their religion, the common ‘cry among the 
people was, ‘Away with the Christians to the lions.”* 
Now it is thought that the Apostle was treated in this 
barbarous manner, and that this is the fact to which he 
alludes in the passage now before us. There was a 
legend in the Christian church, that when Paul was 
thus exposed a miraculous deliverance was wrought 
for him,—that the lion crouched at his feet and refused 
to do him any harm. This however was doubtless 
one of the tales which pious credulity sometimes in- 
vented or propagated. 

But to this explanation of the allusion under consid- 
eration it may well be objected, that if so remarkable 
an incident actually occurred in the life of Paul—if he 
was indeed exposed to such a combat, it is very sur- 
prising that no mention of it should be found in the his- 
tory of his life and labors as recorded in the Acts of 
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the Apostles. It is true that many other events of 
his life are omitted in that history; but this, being in 


its nature so signal an instance of the sufferings to 
which his arduous course of duty called him, could not, 
one would think, have been passed over by the histo- 
rian. Further it may be objected that no citizen of 
Rome could lawfully be condemned to this ignaminy and 
danger. Now as Paul was a freeman of Rome, and 
in virtue of that privilege was once saved from being 
beaten with rods, it is.altogether improbable that he 
should have been exposed to fight with wild animals 
inthe amphitheatre. 

Another explanation better founded and more prob- 
able is, that the Apostle alludes to the contests with 
the violent passions of furious and outrageous men to 
which he was exposed. It was then, and has been at 
all times, common to speak of such men as beasts, or 
savage animals. Inthis metaphorical sense Paul prob- 
ably used the expression in the present case. He 
meant to say, that at Ephesus he had been obliged to 
combat the insults and outrages of men who were more 
like wild animals than human beings. And this would 
seem from his history to have been strictly true. We 
may refer for an instance of the sort of dangers he incur- 
red at Ephesus to the account,in the xixth chapter ofthe 
Acts, of the tremendous uproar in that city excited by 
Demetrius the silversmith, when he collected togeth- 
erthe mob and wrought upon their passions by telling 
them that the honor of Diana’s temple was in danger, and 
when the infuriated multitude shouted for twe hours 
‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ and in their blind 
rage would have torn the Apostle in pieces had they 
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not been restrained by the civil authority. It was prob- 
ably in allusion to such fearful perils that in his second 
letter to the Corinthians he said, ‘We would not, breth- 
ren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came te 
usin Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
above our strength, insomuch that we despaired of 
life.* In speaking of such combats he might well say 
that he had fought with wild beasts. Such a use of 
language appears to have been not uncommon with 
him. ‘Thus he remarks to Timothy, ‘1 was delivered 
out ofthe mouth of the lion,’} where by the lion he is 
supposed to mean the Roman emperor Nero, from 
whose bloody persecutions he had by the providence 
of God been rescued. So in the letter to Titus, in a 
quotation, he calls the Cretans ‘evil beasts."[ There 
are passages in the Old Testament in which the same 
strong figure is used to signify furious and passionate 
men. 

This seems the most satisfactory explanation of 
Paul’s meaning in the allusion now before us. Let us 
look for a moment at the purpose, for which he intro- 
duced this reference to his own history. He was treat- 
ing ofthe great doctrine of Christianity, the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. He had given a description of 
this doctrine, and had spoken of the power inspired by 
itshopes. It was this all important truth which sup- 
plied bim and his fellow Christians with strength to 
endure and courage to brave the trials and difficulties 
inseparable from their situation at that time. If this 
doctrine be not true,—if no future life is to be hoped, 


*2 Cor. i. 8. t 2 Tim. iv. 17. fTitus i, 12, 
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‘why (says he) stand we in jeopardy every hour?’ why 
do we expose ourselves to perils of every sort in the 
discharge of our duty? We can look for no reward 
from man; and if none beyond this world is to be ex- 
pected, why should we labor thus, why should we in- 
cur such fearful hazards? And then, referring to the 
events of his own life in particular, he says, ‘ If after 
the manner of men’ (or, as it might better be expressed, 
if to mention my own case for example’s sake) ‘I have 
been compelled to contend with the fierce and savage 
passions ofthe menat Ephesus, what advantage have 
I gained, if the dead rise not? have not my labors and 
sacrifices, my toils and sufferings been lost,—and what 
becomes of my confidence and my rejoicing ?’ 

By the strain in which the Apostle speaks in this 
connexion, we see how lively was the sense which he 
and his fellow-laborers entertained of the value of 
the Christian doctrine of a resurrection from the dead. 
The hope which sprang from this source was their 
solace under suffering, their excitement to labor, their 
support inthe hour of fearful peril, their star in the 
hour of darkness, their joy, their strength, their all. 
It was the rock, on which they stood and bade de‘iance 
to the storm. It was the shield they held up, from 
which the shafts of their enemies fell powerless. It 
was the pervading principle of their moral life, burning 
up through their souls like a steady and holy fire. They 
said, ‘ Ifin this life only we had hope in Christ, we 
should be of all men most miserable ;’ but at the same 
time they exclaimed, ‘ Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The 


earnest deyotedness with which they clung to this hope 
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and the moral courage they derived from it bear wit- 
ness how deeply they drank of the spirit of their Mas- 
ter’s religion, how truly they felt its living power. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that when 
the Apostle adds, ‘I.et us eat and drink, for tomorrow 
we die,’ he does not infend to countenance the sénsu- 
al and degrading maxim, that if there be no future 
state of existence we may as well give ourselves up 
to the unbridled indulgence of appetite. He merely 
states what would be the inference which some would 
draw from-the supposition of there being no other life 
but this. ‘They would adopt the old Epicurean princi- 
ple, that all we have to do isto seek for present grati- 
fication and sensual enjoyment; and this he introduces 
rather as an illustration of the importance of holding 
fast tothe great truth of future accountableness. No 
one who considers the subject rightly can fail to per- 
ceive and appreciate the vast importance of the doc- 
trine of a future retribution to the support and encour- 
agement of virtue. But atthe same time, even if we 
look no farther than this world we shall still be under 
an obligation, as well as find it for our interest, to be 
good. Every consideration, not enly of policy but of 
duty, would lead to this. Whether we take into the 
account happiness, improvement, or dignity of character, 
the great preponderance even in this world is on the side 
of virtue. The fruits of goodness are not—thanks be 
to God—gathered into the grave to perish there with 
the body: but even if they were, they would still be pre- 


cious while they should last; their fragrance would 
make us happy, and their nutriment would give us 
health, even for the brief period which is closed by 
death. 
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These are the explanations and reflections suggested 
by Paul’s ‘notice of his conflict at Ephesus. We should 
remember that, though our trials be different, we too 
have a combat to sustain,—a. combat.with sin within 
and without,—with temptation in all its alluring or in- 
timidating forms,—with trouble, with fear, and disap- 
pointment,—with the evil around us and the evil of 
our own hearts. We must then hold fast the hope of 
our calling even unto the end, for he is faithful that 
hath promised. How often is the great and plain fact, 
that we are made for eternity, which should be held 
up and borne aloft before us and compared with which 
every other fact dwindles into insignificance, lost from 
view amidst the scramble and dust of earth; and how 
often do we say by our practice, ‘ let us eat and drink, 
for tomorrow we die.’ Cc. FRANCIS, 


ON THE QUOTATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 
[From Everett’s Defence of Christianity. ] 


Inthe year 1813 a work was published in Boston with 
the title, “The Grounds of Christianity examined by 
comparing the New Testament with the Old.’ It call- 
ed forth an answer, entitled, ‘A Defence of Christianity, 
by Edward Everett, minister of the church in Brattle 
Square, Boston.’ In this able reply the sources whence 
the writer of the former book drew his materials were 
exposed, and his arguments refuted. One chapter is 
devoted to the subject of quotations from the Old Tes- 
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tament inthe New. Such quotations frequently oceur. 
The question arises,—how shall they be understood? 
Were the original passages prophetic of the events to 
which they are here applied? Or were they misiater- 
preted by the early historians and teachers of Christi- 
anity? Or were they cited as the language of a fa- 
vorite writer or the pertinent remark of any author is 
often quoted by us, in connexion with a subject to which 
it originally had no reference? The last mode of expla- 
nation is called the principle of accommodation. Mr Evy- 
erett adopts this principle with some slight variation, and 
defends it on the ground of reason and fact.—zp. 


~-- 


‘In the prophet Hosea we read, ‘When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son oul of Egypt.’* 
Thisis clearly no prophecy. In the second chapter of 
Matthew we read, ‘When Joseph arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night, and departed in- 
to Egypt; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 
called my son.’ Isit probable that Matthew thought 
this historical passage was literally a prophecy fulfilled? 
How then did he quote it? I might say that it was 
an accommodation of a passage inthe Old Testa- 
ment to a similar event in the Evangelical history. 
This illustration of sentiments and events, by the adduc- 
ing of descriptions and expressions from former authors, 
is a practice common to all writers ofall ages. When 
we consider too that the Old Testament was the only 
vernacular book and almost the only book which the 


*Hos. xi. 1. tMatt. ii. 14, 15. 
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Jews possessed, we shall not wonder to see it alluded to 
and quoted on all occasions by Jewish writers, which 
the Evangelists were. ‘The most judicious interpreters 
have adopted this principle. 

But though there is such high authority fer what is 
called the doctrine of Accommodation, I confess that 
term does not express what seems to me the use 
which the writers of the New -Testament make of 
these passages from the Old.» ft is true that the Old 
Testament was the classical book of the Jews, and as 
such likely to be quoted by them on all occasions. 
But it should be borne in mind that the Old Testament 
was not only regarded by the Jews as a classical book, 
but as a sacred one; and that they prized it not only 
as the composition of their ancestors, but of inspired 
prophets. They looked upon it with awe and venera- 
tion; they were willing to lay down their lives in its 
defence; and held it a maxim, that mountains hung 
upon every word. Inthe glorious days of the Jews, and 
while they were an independent people animated by ar 
unbroken national spirit and successful in the cultiva- 
tion of a national literature, we may suppose that they 
read these precious writings with enlightened minds 
and perceived and enjoyed their proper import and ap- 
plication. As the nation declined, its religious institu- 
tions began to be corrupted and abused and its sacred 
writings misunderstood. A great step was the loss of 
the language in which they were written, and the con- 
sequent necessity of their being interpreted on the sab- 
bath from the Hebrew into the Chaldee. From inter- 
pretation the next step was exposition, and when the 
paraphrases at last were committed to writing, if we 
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may judge from the specimen of those now extant, 
which are however of a far subsequent age, it was not 
without ap imtermixture of much that was imaginary 
and doubtless not a little that was absurd. 

In the time of our Saviour the spirit of allegory was 
at its height, and we see in the writings of Philo, who 
lived at this time, a specimen of its extravagance. The 
sublime and generous spirit of the prophets was lost. 
The nation was oppressed by the Romans, and despised 
by the world; they resorted with a kind of self-deceiv- 
ing desperation to their promised Messiah, and absurd- 
ly fancied him atemporal prince. Measuring the sense 
of prophecy, rot by the character of God who gave it 
or philosophical conceptions of human improvement 
and happiness, but by their own present and local wants, 
they found in every. passage which struck their disor- 
dered faneies an mtimation of some attribute or action 
of their expected deliverer; till, if we may-trust their 
Own tradition, every text of scripture had seventy-two 
faces, and each regarded the Messiah. It was under 
the influence of opimions like these with respect.to the 
interpretation of the Seriptures that the Evangelists 
were reared. And though when unerringly instructed, 
as they were by their Master, in the nature of his king- 
dom, they would naturally correct the errors with re- 
spect to the character of the Messiah and their system 
of interpretation as far as it was connected with that, 
yet it no more follows that they should resign the prac- 
tice of applyimg sugh passages as were descriptive of 
his true character as they now understood it, than that 
they should have immediately employed a new lan- 
guage, They had contracted a habit which it was not 
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necessary to break, a partiality which it was not pleas- 
ing to oppose, and so pursued the custom to which they 
had been trained. In relating the facts upon which that 
dispensation was founded in which the gracious sys- 
tem commenced in the Old Testament was completed, 
it was obvious to adduce the passages from the record 
of the old covenant, in any application to the facts and 
events of the new which was conformable to the cus- 
toms of their countrymen and which did not interfere 
with the nature of the religion they taught. ‘The occa- 
sions upon which they adduce these passages, and the 
events to which they are applied, plainly show that they 
were not cited as forensic proofs. As in the case of 
the citation already noted from Hosea, they are small 
events, which generally do not at all concern the sum 
of Christianity, and which are only valuable as inct- 
dental marks of authenticity, in which respeet they are 
indeed of great importance. And yet the forms with 
which the passages are adduced when taken along with 
the prevalent notions of inspiration are inconsistent, as 
J think, with the supposition ofa mere classical accom- 
modation. ‘The examination of the occasions upon 
which the citations are made, the import of the cita~ 
tions, and the’ verbal variations found between them 
and the Old Testament text may lead us'to conclude, 
that they are such as casually suggested themselves to 
the memory of the Evangelists in writing; that they 
were introduced according to the principles stated 
above, and not always with such actual teferencé to 
the original text as was necessary. to verbal accuraey. 
The use made of the passages may therefore be'con- 
sidered a peculiar use, growing out of the situation of 
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the Jews and their views of the interpretation of Script- 
ure, which is not precisely designated by any term as 
yet employed. ‘That of accommodation is doubtiess 
the best. 

In illustrating this subject I shall first attempt to 
show, that the different forms with which passages are 
quoted from the Old Testament into the New do not, 
as has been hitherto thought, indicate a different de- 
gree and kind of application; but that we are to judge 
from the nature of the case, in what sense the citation 
was made. It is commonly thought that though the 
Evangelists in merely saying, ‘as it is written,’ might 
be understood to accommodate an applicable passage, 
yet when they use the more formal introduction, ‘ this 
was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet,’ they denote the actual completion of 
a prophecy. But this opinion seems to be inconsistent, 
in the first place, with the fact, that some of the passa- 
ges which are adduced in the most formal manner ap- 
pear to have as little relation to the event as those 
which are cited in the simplest forms. The above men- 
tioned passage from Hosea is thus introduced, ‘ That it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet:’ and yet, as we have noted, the passage in 
its original context is purely historical. If what is cal- 
led accommodation apply at all, it would surely be ina 
case like this. On the other hand in the following 
passage, ‘ There shall come out of Zion the deliverer, 
apd shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob,’* an un- 


*Rom. xi. 26, Isai. lix. 20. In our translation of Isaiah we read, 
‘ And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn 


from tragsgression, saith the Lord.’ The Apostle quoted the Sep- 
tuagint. 
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doubted prophecy is quoted by St Patil in the simplest 
form, ‘as it is written.’ But besides these facts, there 
is another which has also escaped observation and which 
seems decisive of this part of the question. The same 
passage of the Old Testament in the same application 
is quoted by different writers of the New Testament, 
and in different places by the same writer, with the 
different forms of citation. We cannot but suppose 
therefore that these forms are mere modes, in them- 
selves equivalent, of introducing passages from the 
sacred writings. ‘Thus Matthew relates simply, ‘And 
they parted his garments casting lots,’ without any form 
of quotation however.* But John writes, “The soldiers 
took his garments, and made four parts; and also his 
coat, and cast lots for it whose it should be, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled which saith, &c.’— Isaiah 
lil. J, is quoted by John thus, ‘ That the word of 
Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake ;’f 
but by St Paul it is simply cited, ‘ For Isaiah saith.’§ 
Isaiah xl. 3, is quoted by Matthew with this form, ‘He 
it is, that was spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, saving, 
the voice of one crying, &c:’ by Mark with this form, 
‘As it is written, in Isaiah the prophet;’ by Luke with 
this, ‘As it is written, in the book of the words of the 
Isaiah the prophet ;’ by John with this, ‘As said Isaiah 
the prophet.’|| Finally, Isaiah vi. 10, is quoted six 
times in the New Testament; viz. 1. by Matthew with 
this form, ‘ And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 

* Matthew xxvii. 35. See Griesbach’s edition, in which all that 
foliows of the 35th verse in the received text and in our version 
is removed. 


{+ John xix. 23, 24. t John xii. 38. § Rom. x. 16. 
|| Matt. iii. 3. Mark i. 2. Luke iii. 4. Jonni. 23. 
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Isaiah, which saith;’ 2. by Mark without any form of 
introduction; 3. by Luke also without any form of in- 
troduction; 4. by John with this form, ‘For again Isaiah 
said;’ 5. by Luke again with this form, ‘ For well did 
the Holy Spirit speak by Isaiah the prophet to our fa- 
thers, saying;’ 6. by Paul with this form, ‘As it is writ- 
ten.* Upon this example we may remark, that the 
citation is made (in two instances) without any form of 
introduction, it is made with the simple form ‘ as it 1s 
written,’ more expressly by ‘Isaiah saith,’ and ‘ the 
prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled,’ and with the remark- 
ably solemn form ‘ well spake the Holy Spirit by the 
prophet to our fathers, saying:’ and that the same per- 
son, St Luke, who records this last form of St Paul 
ascribes it to our Saviour without any, while Paul who 
uses it so solemnly here quotes it elsewhere simply 
‘as it is written.’ Examples might be multiplied, but 
these, I apprehend, are sufficient to prove that the com- 
mon supposition, that the different forms with which pas- 
sages are quoted indicate a different kind or degree of 
application, is incorrect. We ‘must therefore judge of 
the design of the writer in making the citation from 
the nature and circumstances of the case. This also 
appears to be the usage of the Rabbins. The usual 
form of quotation in the Mishna is, ‘ which is said,’ or 
‘as it is said,’ and this is used alike in quoting a proof 
text from the Law or adducing an applicable passage 
from the Prophets, Proverbs, or Psalms. Thus we are 
told, ‘The following shall not be removed from their pla- 
ces, He who has built and dedicated a house, he who 


* Matt. xiii. 14. Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10. John xii. 89. 
Acts xxviii. 25. Rom. xi. 8. 
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has planted a vine, and with due rites has begun to 
use it, and he who has brought a wife home, as @ is 
said, he shall be free at home one year.* And again 
we learn, ‘that whoever is versed in the knowledge 
of scripture, of the Mishna, and of the world, shall 
never deeply sin, as i 13 said,. a threefold cord is not 
easily broken.}’ Any number of these examples might 
be produced, but these will serve as an illustration. 

If I mistake not, it is of no small importance to this 
question to show, that the different forms used in the 
New Testament do not indicate a different kind or de- 
gree of application. If I have succeeded in making 
this probable, there will be no objection in extending 
the principle of accommodation to the most express 
forms of citation, if it be allowed of any; and at all 
events it will leave us to judge of the design of the sa- 
cred writers in making the quotation by the principles 
of criticism and the nature of the case. 

But since we maintain that the Apostles quoied pas- 
sages from the Old Testament in a reference other than 
their original and true one, and that this was done in 
compliance with the custom of their ceuntry and age, 
it is necessary to support this proposition by reason 
and testimony. Inthe way of reason, I would only 
ask whether any set of men, enthusiasts, or impostors, 
who used such deliberative measures as writing books 
and quoting passages from other books held sacred, 
would think of doing this in any other than the pre- 
vailing way? They might give an interpretation of 
the passages different from the popular one, and this 


* Deut. xxiv. 5. t Eccles. iv. 12, 
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we know the Apostles did, but would their mode of 
applying Scripture be different? Certainly not. 

It has often been said, that the Evangelists quoted 
Scripture upon the same principles that the Jews did, 
and that this appears from the Jewish books which 
are now extant. I have collected the following, among 
a muititude more examples, which prove that the Rab- 
bins applied passages of Scripture to events to which 
they could not have supposed them to have had an 
original reference; and that there is no difference be- 
tween the forms with which they introduce these pas- 
sages and those with which they introduce proof texts 
and prophecies actually fulfilled. Thus we read, ‘What 
is lamentation? that one should speak, and the rest re- 
spond: as i is said, teach your daughters wailing, and 
every one her neighbor lamentation.’* This was 
originally commanded of the disastrous days of the Jews 
foretold by Jeremiah, but here applied to the ceremo- 
ny of funeral lamentation. Again, ‘The wise men be- 
gan to fast till the end of Nisan. If they did not pro- 
cure rain, it was.a manifest sign of wrath, as it is said, 
is it not wheat harvest today? I will call unto the Lord, 
and he shall send thunder and rain, that ye may per- 
ceive and see that your wickedness is great.— The 
argument is, that if it did not rain till after Nisan it 
would rain in the harvest, which would be injurious; 
but the passage quoted from Samuel had its original 


reference to an event in his day. Again, ‘ Whence is 
it that a ship is pure? Because wu ts said, the way ofa 


ship in the sea."[ The argument, according to the 


* Jerew. ix. 20. {1 Sam. xii.17. { Prov. xxx. 19. 
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Rabbinical commentator is, that as the sea is pure so 
is every thing, and of course the ship, in it. The text 
had no such original application. Inthe same tractate 
is this example, ‘A man shall not go out on the sab- 
bath day with a sword, or a bow, a shield, a sling, or 
aspear. If he do, he is guilty of sin. Rabbi Eliezer 
said, these are ornaments to him. But the doctors say, 
they are not ornaments, but a disgrace, for u is said, 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, and shall learn war no 
more.’* Therefore these weapons are not honorable, 
but disgraceful. Here certainly the passage is wide-~ 
ly diverted from its original signification. 

I have already remarked that the usual form of quota- 
tionin the Mishna is, ‘as it is said.’ I have collected from 
it a few instances of forms a little more express, together 
with examples from other Rabbinical works of forms 
not found inthe Mishna. ‘ Rabbi Elieser said, he who 
does not eat on the night of the first day of the feast, 
must do it on the night of the last day. But the doc- 
tors decide,that there is no compensation for the thing. 
Of this it 1s said, That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight, nor that which is wanting be numbered.’f 
Acain, ‘ Then Simon sent to him and said, if thou wert 
not Choni, I should decree thy execution. But what 
shall I do with thee, who dost delight thyself before the 
face of the God, who also doth to you as you wish; 
thou art like a son, which delights himself before his 
father, who does to him the desire of his heart. Of 


thee the Scripture saith, Thy father andthy mother shall 


* Isaiah ii. 4. tEccl. i, 15. 
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be glad, and she that bare thee shall rejoice."* Again, 
‘If there be a city, which has not obtained rain, as i 
ws writen, I have caused it to rain upon one city and 
not upon another.’{ The following extract from the 
Tanchuma, though long, will exemplify the subject in 
more points than one. It is a comment upon Psalm 
exxi. 1. ‘A psalm of degrees: I will lift up mine eyes 
to the mountains, from whence cometh my help. This 
is that which is written, Who art thou, oh great moun- 
tain; before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain!T 
This is the Messiah, the son of David. But why is he 
called a great mountain? Because he is greater than 
the patriarchs, as Isaiah saith, Behold, my servant 
shall deal prudently, he shall be exalted, and extolled 
very high. The king Messiah is intended, who shall 
be more exalted than Abraham, more extolled than Mo- 
ses, and higher than the ministering angels. Where- 
fore it is said, Who art thou, oh great mountain. From 
whence is he descended? From David, as tt is said, 
And Solomon’s son was Rehoboam,|| (&c. to v. 24,) 
and the sons of Eliwnai were Hodaiah, Eliashib, Pe- 
laiah, Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, and Anani; seven. 
And who is Anani? The Messiah, as tv is written, I 
saw inthe visions of night, andlo! Ananifl is his name; 
and what is meant by seven? That which is written of 
the king Messiah, Who hath despised the day of small 


things—these seven are the eyes of the Lord.’** 


* Prov. xxiii. 25. tAmos iv. 7 t Zech. iv. 7. 

§ The reader will remark here that Isai. lii. 13, is applied to the 
Messiah. 

|| 1 Chron. iii. 10. 

1 Dan. vii. 13. A play upon the words of the original. 

** Zech. iv. 10. 
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The following example is from the Zohar upon Gen. 
ii. 6. ‘ But there went up a mist from the earth. The 
targum of Onkelos saith, ‘and a cloud went up.’ This 
1s the cloud of which ut is written, And the cloud of the 
Lord is on the tabernacle.’ The following example is 
froma very ancient commentary. ‘Israel shall be 
consoled by a virgin, as t is written, The Lord hath 
created a newthing on the earth, a womanshall com- 
pass aman.’ This, says R. Huna, is the king Mes- 
siah, and this is what the Scripture saith,the Lord choos- 
eth newthings.* Inthe tractate Joma, four persons 
are recorded who did worthy things and four who 
did evil things. ‘Of the former it ws said, the 
memory of the just is blessed, of the latter & is said, 
the name of the wicked shall perish.’ The follow- 
ing is from Maimonides. ‘The mode of punish- 
ment in hell is not revealed in the Talmud. The 
doctors only say, that the sun shall draw so nigh as to 
consume them, and their proof of this ts what is said, 
‘ For behold the day cometh, that the sun shall burn 
as an oven, and all the proud, yea, all that do wicked- 
ly shall be stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn 
them up.’t It can hardly be thought that the doctors 
supposed the prophet intended to teach an actual ap- 
proximation of the sun to the wicked in hell. 

The following examples appear decisive of the qués- 
tion, even as to tt: most formal and positive modes of 
quotation. ‘When Rabbi Abun entered before the 
king of the Romans, the king turned towards him, 

* Judges v. 8. Our version is, ‘they chose new gods.” The 


original will bear that io the text, though it is manifestly fictitious. 


t Mal. iv. 1. 
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Some followed after to kill the Rabbi; but they saw two 
sparks of fire streaming from his neck, and let him go, 
to fulfil that which is said, And the nations shall see that 
thou art called by the name of the Lord, and fear thee.’* 
This prophecy of the success and glory of the Jewish 
nation, which was promised to them if they kept the 
law, is thus applied to an individual in the state of dis- 
persion which followed their disobedience.—Of the fu- 
ture days, it is thus written in the Zohar upon Deu- 
teronomy: ‘The Lord shall restore thy captivity. 
What does this signify? The Lord shall bring back Is- 
rae] from captivity, and then the righteous shall return, 
and be joined to his place, and then shall be confirmed 
what is writen, Surely the righteous shall give thanks 
to thy name, the upright shall dwell in thy presence.’} 
Here a passage is applied to the return ef the Jews 
from captivity and their dwelling again in Jerusalem, 
as a prophecy fulfilled and with the most positive form 
of citation, which certainly had no reference to that 
matter, but is amoral reflection drawn forth by an his- 
torical event. In a Rabbinical commentary on the proph- 
ecy of Balaam uponthese words, ‘ And he shall smite 
the corners of Moab,’ it is said, ‘ R. Huna teaches that 
we are to learn from this, that the Israelites shall be as- 
sembled in upper Galilee, and Messiah the son of Jo- 
seph shall be seen by them in the midst of Galilee,and 
they shall go up from thence, and all Israel with him 
to Jerusalem, that i may be fulfilled which was said, And 
the sons of the robbers of my people shall exalt them- 
selves to establish the vision, but they shall fall. *f 


* Deut. xxviii. 10. T Psal. exl. 13. t Daniel xi. 14. 
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Here a prophecy of Daniel, allowed both by Jews and 
Christians to hate been fulfilled in the time of Antio- 
chus, is applied with the most positive form of citation 
to the future history of that secondary Messiah’ of 
whom we spake above.—Finally, Rabbi Hoschaia says, 
‘Jerusalem shall be a torch to the Gentiles, and they 
shall come to its light. How is this proved? Because 
the Scripture saith, And the Gentiles shall walk in thy 
light, and the Lord’s house shall be established. And 
this is that which was said by the Holy Ghost, by the 
hand of David the king of Israel, For with thee is the 
fountain of life, andin thy light we shall see light.* 
Here an ascription to the Supreme Being is applied by 
the Jewish interpreter to the church of Israel, and 
with the most solemn form of citation.T 

From what has been offered it may be safely con- 
cluded to be a fact, that the Rabbinical writers apply 
passages of all sorts, historical, prophetical and pre- 
ceptive, to occasions, events and subjects to which 
they had no original reference. That they do this with 
the same form of application with which they quote real 
prophecies in the case of actual fulfilment, or any 
other passages in their original application, ks already 


* Psal. xxxvi. 9. 

t+ The New Testament affords an example which will throw 
light upon the subject. When the band came to seize Jesus, though 
he yielded up his own person without resistance, he was anxious 
to save his disciples. ‘If ye seek me,’ says he, * let these go.” And 
the Evangelist adds, ‘ that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
spake, Of them which thou gavest me, I have lost pone.’ John, 
xviii. 9. The saying here referred to is v. 12 of the preceding 
chapter, where it is plain from its situation and context it neither 
had, nor could be supposed to have, a primary reference to the oc¢- 
casion to which it is applied. 
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been shown of the simple and most usual form, ‘ as it 
issaid.’ That the same is true of the other forms may 
sufficiently appear from two examples. In the Jeru- 
salem paraphrase upon Exod. xii. 4, it is said, ‘Of the 
four memorable nights, the second is that when the 
word of the Lord revealed himself to Abraham between 
the parts of the sacrifice, when Abraham was an hun- 
dred years old and Sarah was ninety, to fulfil what the 
Scripture saith, Shall a child be born unto him that is 
an hundred years old, and shall Sarah that is ninety 
bear?’ The form of quotation is the same as in the 
examples given above. Again, in the same paraphrase 
it is soon after added, ‘ The third night is that when the 
word of the Lord revealed himself against the Egyp- 
tians at midnight, and his right hand slew the first born 
of the Egyptians, and saved the first born of the Isra- 
elites, to fulfil the Scripture which saith,Is Israel my son, 
even my first born? and I say unto thee, let my son 
go, that he may serve me, and ifthou refuse to let him 
go, behold J will slay thy son, even thy first born.’ 

We are accordingly authorised in concluding, that 
the Evangelists and Apostles in the quotations they 
make from the writings of the Old Testament have 
followed the custom of their nation; that in applyin 


go 
6 
passages of these writings to events and occasions to 


which they had not an original reference, with the 
phrase ‘that it might be fulfilled,’ they are sanctioned 
by the authority of the Rabbinical books; and that it is 
accordingly no just objection to them, nor to the gos- 
pel which they defended, to show that the passages 
thus adduced had an original reference to other events 
than those to which they applied them.’ 
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THE SPEECH OF STEPHEN, THE FIRST MARTYR. 
acts vir. 2—53. 


It is impossible not to feel that there is a peculiar in- 
terest attached to the dying defence of the first Chris- 
tian Martyr. How did he acquit himself, who led the 
van of that ‘ noble army’ which has fallen for the faith 
of Christ? What example did he set them in words 
and suffering? In what language did he finish his tes- 
timony, and make the first of the ‘ apologies’ for Chris- 
tianity? We are curious to read and find the answer 
to these questions. But probably every one who turns 
to the speech with a mind thus excited feels disap- 
pointment as he reads. He finds nothing of that deep- 
ly interesting and thrilling appeal which he had vague- 
ly expected. He finds nothing, as he thinks, but a 
brief and not very striking detail of some of the most 
familiar events of Jewish history;—not a word of Je- 
sus, his doctrine, his miracles or his resurrection;— 
not a hint respecting him or his religion, till the last 
sentence he utters,and then only to accuse his country- 
men of his death. It surely is strange, says the read- 
er, that a man thus in jeopardy of life should spend his 
time in rehearsing to his.judges this old familiar narra- 
tive, and say not a word of the Master and doctrine on 
whose account he was accused. How is this tobe 
accounted for? How are we to explain it,that Stephen 
should have made a plea so little to the purpose? 

I shall attempt to show that it is to the purpose. It 
requires but a slight examination into the circumstan- 
ces to render it evident that the oration is pertinent, 
and the defence—(so far as it goes, for it was inter- 
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rupted before the speaker had finished)—complete to 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

The first thing to be considered is the nature of the 
accusation. We cannot understand a man’s defence, 
unless we understand the charge against which he de- 
fends himself. What then is the charge against Ste- 
phen? We have it in the words of his accusers; vi. 
13, 14. ‘ They set up false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place and the law; for we have heard him say, 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs which Moses delivered 
us.’ Here is a charge of blasphemy intwo particulars; 
—1. teaching that Christ should destroy this place, i e. 
the temple, or city, or both; 2. that he should change 
the Law and institutions of Moses. 

Now it may help us to judge of the purport of Ste- 
phen’s remarks in reply, if we bearin mind how far 
the accusation itself was well founded. Had he really 
taught what they asserted him to have done? Proba- 
bly not altogether so. For, inthe first place, Luke says 
they were false wiinesses, who were suborned to ac- 
cuse him. There might be some shadow of a plausi- 
ble pretence for their thus describing his preaching ,— 
just as in the similar case, where our Saviour had been 
accused of blasphemy respecting the temple, because he 
had under the figure of a temple predicted the resurrec- 
tion of his body. But in both casesthey were false wit- 
nesses, purposely perverting what they hadheard. Be- 
sides it is plain as regards Stephen, that he could not 
have: proclaimed the abolition of the Mosaic Law,since 
it is certain that at this time the Apostles themselves 
were not aware of it. They probably as yet fancied that 
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“ 
the newreligion wasto be incorporated with the old, 
and confined, like that, to the chosen people. For it 
was some time after Stephen’s death, that a special 
revelation was made to Peter with a view to instruct- 
ing them on this very subject. It is plain therefore 
that the charge against Stephen of preaching this doc- 
trine must have been without foundation. He could 
not have preached it. Yet as he was remarkably bold 
and vehement in his preaching, thus much was _ proba- 
bly true. He had pressed the people urgently with the 
murder oftheir Messiah, and denounced upon them 
the just wrath of God. He had probably repeated to 
them the Saviour’s prophecy respecting the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and declared to them that except they 
repented their sins would bring down upon them all 
the tremendous woes which had been threatened by 
Moses and the prophets. ‘Thus far it is probable that 
there was ground for the accusation that he proclaimed 
destruction to the city; but the other charge, of opposi- 
tion to the Law and a plotto overthrow it, was a mali- 
cious addition. 

We see then how far and in what sense he was re- 
ally guilty of what was laid to hischarge. Now what 
would it be natural for him to bring forward in plead- 
ing toit? Certainly we should expect him at once to 
assert his innocence of all blasphemous words against 
the temple and the Law, of which he had not been guil- 
ty; and to justify all that he had asserted of the 
guiltiness of the people and of the approaching judg- 
ments of God. This would be the simple and direct 
course for an honest man under such circumstances; 
—a defence of his innocence in one particular, and a 
reiteration of his warnings in another, 
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. 

A careful examination of his speech will show that 
this is precisely the course adopted by Stephen. 

First, he would free himself from the charge of blas- 
phemy and enmity to the Law. In order to this, he 
appeals to the history of the nation as recorded in its 
sacred books, recites its leading events, asserts his 
entire belief inthem and his reverence for the dispen- 
sations and promises of God. How then could he be 
a blasphemer? He dwells with special minuteness on 
the story of Moses, the founder of the Jewish institu- 
tions, in order to evince, in opposition to the indict- 
ment, his respect for that lawgiver’s character and 
works. ‘This occupies more than twenty verses, near- 
ly half the recorded speech (20—40;) and was adapt- 
ed to convince his judges that he had no intention to 
overthrow the law or lessen its authority. His argu- 
ment in substance is this: ‘ I am arraigned as an impi- 
ous man, who preach against Moses and seek to de- 
stroy his institutions. The charge is false, I appeal 
to his history; I honor him for the wonderful things 
God did by him. Your nation has slighted him and 
often rebelled against him, on which account I say to 
you that the judgments of God await you.’ It is true, 
that he does not expressly tell us that this was his ob- 
ject inrehearsing the Old Testament history; for he 
did not speak according to rules of art; he never had 
been taught in the schools of rhetoric to state his pur- 
pose and arrange his subject. But that it was his ob- 
ject cannot be doubted when we consider the circum- 


stances and connexion of the whole case. Let any 
one study it with this view, and he will find that he un- 
derstands it. Instead ofa useless recital of common- 
place facts which could be of no avail in a trial for life, 
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the defence will appear to be well designed and to 
have a direct tendency to his justification. 

Thus does he exculpate himself from the first accu- 
sation, viz. enmity to the Law. 

There still remained the second, viz. that he had 
foretold the coming of Jesus to the destruction of the 
city. This, as we have seen, he could not deny. But 
he does not make the charge a subject of distinct no- 
tice in his address. He rather mixes the consideration 
of it with that of the other, or passes to it by an imper- 
ceptible transition. A little attention will make this 
clear. Thus: having declared his own respect for the 
character and laws of Moses and accused them of dis- 
respect and rebellion, he goes on tosay that these form 
the occasion of the denunciations of which he was ac- 
cused. His course is somewhat as follows: (v. 37. &e.) 
‘This Moses, whose history I have recited, whom God 
so highly honored, of whom I thus speak with venera- 
tion,—this Moses your fathers would not obey, but 
thrust him from them and turned to idolatry. Leok at 
their history. Would it be strange if God should visit 
such a nation in judgment? And am I to be arraigned 
as a blasphemer because | warn you of it? You trust 
that because you were a chosen people and have God’s 
temple among you, he will not cease to favor you. 
But the prophet has told you that the Most High dwel- 
leth not in temples made with hands; he never was, he 
never can be, limited to your land and nation; and your 
peril is only the more imminent while you thus trust in 
his favor and abuse it.’ 

At this point, waxing warmer with indignation as he 
proceeded, or perhaps observing that the crowd was 
growing tumultuous, Stephen burst forth with new and 
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sudden vehemence. (v. 51 &c.) ‘Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised! Ye do always resist the holy Spirit. 
Ye do as your fathers did. Which of the prophets did 
not they persecute? And now you have completed the 
measure of guilt by murdering the Just One,the prom- 
ised Messiah. Andam I a blasphemer because I have 
warned you that such guilt must be your ruin?’ 

Here the populace could hold no longer. They 
rushed upon him with shouts, they cast him out ofthe 
city, and stoned him. 

From this view of the general scope of Stephen’s 
address we see that itstopics and arguments are far 
from being irrelevant; but although stated and arrang- 
ed with what would be considered a great want of rhet- 
orical skill, are distinctly and eminently such as the 
occasion demanded. ‘The false accusation he repels 
by an appeal to the sacred books; and that which was 
in part true he justifies by proclaiming again his warn- 
ing and denunciation, nothing intimidated by the pres- 
ence of an infuriated mob and prejudiced tribunal and 
the certain prospect of death. 

If however any should still fancy thatthere is a want 
of pertinency in this speech, let them reflect that the 
martyr was interrupted in the midst,and that they ought 
not to judge too harshly of an incomplete address, the 
conclusion of which, if permitted to be delivered, might 
have thrown light upon the whole design. And we 
may observe by the way, thatthe point at which the 
mob interrupted him shows plainly that the real ground 


of offence was, not that Stephen had preached against 


the laws and customs of Moses, but that he had de- 
nounced the judgments of heaven against them for slay- 


ing a prophet. H. WARE, JR. 
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ON THE USE WHICH SHOULD BE MADE OF THE BIBLE 
IN THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


It is a question of more difficulty than persons 
who have not given much thought to the subject may 
imagine ,—how should the Bible be used in instruction? 
It is very easy to say that it should be studied, and as 
easy to say that children should be taught to love it, 
But such assertions do not carry us a step towards the 
successful performance of our duty. They only show 
what should be undertaken; but unless we are informed 
respecting the way in which we should proceed, we may 
with the best intentions go just wrong and defeat our 
own purpose. Examples abound in support of the re- 
mark, that a knowledge of the means is not less neces- 
sary than a knowledge of the end. It is true through- 
outeducation. We say that a child should study gram- 
mar ;—suppose that we put an abridgement of Murray 
into his hands and set him down to a silent task and af- 
ter he has kept his eyes on his book for a given time 
dismiss him for the day. Will he know at the end of 
a year either the meaning or the use of grammar? He 
may have laid up words in his memory, but all his ae- 
quisition will be words—mere words, the shell with- 
out the fruit, the letter without the spirit. We say, a 
child should be taught to love God. Let two parents 
act with this purpose, each influenced by“the sense of 
duty and the same desire of benefiting his child, but 
each adopting a method which he prefers, one per- 
haps using solemn inculcation and the other familiar 
illustration, their labor may end in very different results; 
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the one may succeed in calling forth affections which 
the other will never reach. 

It is the more important to pursue a right method in 
drawing the attention of children to the Bible, as it 
contains instructionon the most momentous subjects. 
The more anxiously we wish that they should read the 
book with intelligence and pleasure, the more reason is 
there for inquiring how they may be led to connect 
with it associations of interest. ‘They may acquire the 
habit of perusing a portion of the volume daily, and may 
even esteem it aduty for the neglect of which conscience 
shall reproach them, and yet remain strangers to its 
meaning and insensible to its influence. One of the er- 
rors to which parents are exposed in this connexion 
clearly is the substitution of a mechanical exercise for an 
employment of the mind and heart. Whena boy at an 
academy in the country, I knew two room-mates who in 
the long evenings of winter made it a part of their oc- 
cupation toreadthe Bible for an hour, and he who read 
the greater number of chapters was accounted the bet- 
ter lad;—not from a mean spirit of emulation, but from 
a belief that reading the Bible was a good thing and 
therefore he who accomplished more of this voluntary 
task must be the better boy. But alas! neither was the 
wiser nor the better for all his reading. His eyes follow- 
ed the lines, but their instruction was not traced upon 
his memory, far less engraven on his heart. 

Another fault into which the young are led by the 
want of proper care on the part of those teachers who 


enjoin the reading of the Scriptures in general terms, is 
an indiscriminate —it might even be called, a blind—use 


of every part ofthe volume. Sometimes the book is read 
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from beginning to end without regard to the character, 
style or purpose ofthe several parts, but with the single 
feeling that as it is all ‘holy writ’ it must be all alike 
good. I never hear a person speaking with complacency 
ofhaving read through the Bible so many times without 
grieving over the waste of good intention. The inten- 
tion is better, but the wisdom is no greater, than his who 
begins a newspaper at the head of the first column and 
reads on through the whole variety of matter to the last 
word of the last page. So some Christians open the 
Scriptures at the first chapter in Genesis and read on 
through history and law and poetry and catalogues of 
names and records of sin and precepts of holiness, 
through prophecy and biography and epistle, through 
Old Testament and New Testament, to the last verse 
of Revelations; and then turn back and go over the same 
course again, and then again; and the sum of their ac- 
quaintance with this best of books is, that they have 
read it through so many times! Can any method be 
devised more suited to give imperfect conceptions of the 
nature of the sacred writings or to diminish their spiritual 
efficacy? Yet ifthe volume is put into the hands of 
children with the single direction that they must read 
it, what alternative have they but to adopt this course 
or to select those parts which their immature judgment 
or taste may preter? 

Still it may have a bad effect to inform the child 
that there are certain portions which are not suited to 
his years. His curiosity will be awakened, and the 
proscribed portion may be that which-he will most eager- 
ly peruse. I might adduce a fact which came within my 
own experience. A little boy having beentold by an elder 
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brother that as he could not at his age understand Sol- 
omon’s Song it would be best for him to pass it over, 


the desire was instantly enkindled to examine its secret 
treasures about which he had before been indifferent, 
and scarcely was the brother out of his sight before 
Solomon’s Song was spread open and he was devouring 


its contents. 


Many parents have used selections from 


Scripture with their children instead of the original vol- 
ume. ‘This seems to me an expedient of doubtful ad- 


vantage; for what selection made on general principles 


can be the best for each individual child? 


If the pa- 


rent or friend will make a judicious selection, not out 
of the book but wm it, giving such a portion to be read 
as he may think most proper and saying nothing about 
the rest, he may gradually lead the young pupil along 
and make him familiar with the Bible without produc- 


ing weariness of its pages or exciting an idle curiosity. 
These remarks may show the delicacy of the task 
which devolves on the Christian parent, of rendering 


the Bible a source of instruction a: 


children. 


jects, and to secure by combining them. 


d of interest to his 
It must be his desire to secure both these ob- 


If the young 


reader love the book, he cannot but draw instruction 


from it; and on the other hand if he perceive that he 


acquires new ideas from its perusal,—in other words, 
if he understand it,—it is probable that he will open it 


with pleasure. 


Every one who regards the Scriptures 


as the register of divine revelations must wish to con- 
nect associations of reverence and delight with them 


in the youthful mind. 


In attempting to give some 


rules which may-be observed for this purpose I shall 


hope only to offer hints that may be useful, and _possi- 
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bly to induce some one else to send me for publication 
the counsels of maturer experience. 

My first rule is, that the parent or teacher let the 
child see that he esteems the Bible a precious book, 
Children are more influenced by example than by pre- 
cept. How idle is it to tell them that the Bible is the 
best book in the world, when they neversee it in our 
hands? Moreover they easily distinguish between set 
praise and warm admiration, between the love of the 
lips and the love of the heart. If you would have your 
little son or daughter grow up with a fondness for the 
Bible, let your own language and conduct prove that 
you account it a personal friend,—a teacher whose 
counsel you are glad to follow, your frequent compan- 
ion in hours not occupied by other necessary enjoy- 
ments, from which you derive increase of happiness 
and alleviation of sorrow. 

Next, I should advise that the Bible be taught, es- 
pecially to very young children, rather by conversation 
than by reading. Ifthe mother will relate some of the 
stories which may be drawn from the Old Testament 
or some of the facts of our Sayiour’s life she will gain 
the attention of her pupil, when it might wander from a 
book laid before him or read to him, while by inform- 
ing him where such narratives may be found and occa- 
sionally pointing him to the place she will prepossess 
him in its favor, and may without ever directing him to 
read his Bible inspire him with a desire to see and 
study it. Prints and cuts, if neatly executed and ju- 
diciously selected, may be used with advantage; only 
care should be taken that they do not, as they often 
may, fix false impressions in the mind through the 
want of some brief explanation. 


Q* 
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I would caution all parents against making the read- 
ing of the Bible atask. Scarcely any thing can be 
more unfortunate than to have an association formed 
of weariness or disgust, as may be expected if it be re- 
garded in this light. How many young men have clos- 
ed their Bibles as soon as they were allowed to act for 
themselves and not opened them for years, because 
they were made I might almost say to hate the Bible in 
their childhood. After being compelled to read or 
commit a prescribed portion whether disposed or not 
for the exercise,they turn with aversion from the cause 
of so much pain. However sad may be this effect, it 
is the natural consequence ofa disregard of those laws 
on which the character of our feelings depends. If it 
be said that the sanctity and importance of the book 
justify us in enforcing the study of its pages, my reply 
is that its sanctity and importance are the very reasons 
for excluding compulsion. The more I desire my 
child to love and use a thing in subsequent life, the 
more careful should I be to prevent his associating 
with it recollections of pain and weariness. The fa- 
miliar charge, to read a chapter every morning and 
evening, is liable to objection on this ground. Bad as 
it is to make the reading of the Bible a reward for good 
conduct, this is far better than that it should be esteem- 
ed a punishment or be equally unwelcome. Let it be 
presented as a privilege, but a privilege open at all 
times, and let kind encouragement, not stern command, 
cause it to be observed. 

Lest I should be misunderstood I add, that it should 
be our object to interest children in the Scriptures at 
an early age. By such means as! have suggested and 
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by frequently quoting these writings as the sources 
of our religious knowledge and hope, we may engage 
their curiosity and bind their affections to this book; 
and still farther, by affording them every facility in 
using and understanding it which their age will bear, 
we may make them voluntary students of the Bible. 

In giving them this assistance we may fairly though 
indirectly determine what portions they shall read. 
How much worse than wasted must be the time of a 
little child spent in poring over the Revelations or the 
book of Leviticus. ‘The greater part of the Gospels, 
(though even here selection may be practised,) many 
of the Psalms, some parts of Genesis and Exodus, and 
as the child shall advance in years portions of the 
Prophets and ofthe historical books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and of the Epistles, particularly those of John 
and James, may be read with profit; and afterwards 
the other parts of these and the whole of the other 
books, as the capacity or circumstances of the juvenile 
reader may direct, 

Inthe help which may be given towards understand- 
ing the language of Scripture the curiosity of the child 
will be the best guide, His questions, unless discour- 
aged by the indifference which parents sometimes man- 
ifest or the air of mystery under which they sometimes 
attempt to conceal their ignorance, will be quite as nu- 
merous as there will be either time or ability to an- 
swer. Some simple views may also be given of the 
purpose of the chapter or section, words of most fre- 
quent occurrence in the Bible but which are peculiar 
to religious writing may be explained, the use of Scrip- 
ture in interpreting itself may be shown by easy ex- 
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amples, and the true mode of reading this volume be 
taught while its spirit is instilled into the minds 
of children, who yet shall feel only the pleasure of im- 
provement. 

Ifthese very imperfect suggestions should draw from 
any one sounder or farther remarks, I shall not be sor- 
ry that they are here printed. 

The same rules are substantially applicable to the 
instruction of the Sunday school. The Bible, I think, 
should there be used as a text-book by all but the 
youngest classes. But nothing should be learned sim- 
ply by rote; nor should any lesson in Seripture be 
imposed as atask. If the teacher will make it his aim 
to clothe the passage which he may select for the day 
with the attraction of interest by his manner of reading 
and conversing upon it, he may dismiss his children 
with the hope that ifhe have communicated no positive 
knowledge, he has established an association of pleas- 
ure the effects of which may be realized through life. 

In the common or day schools | am persuaded that 
the Scriptures should be used as a reading-book only 
by the higher classes, or by those scholars who can 
read well enough to avoid ludicrous mistakes and to ob- 
serve some propriety of intonation and emphasis. 
How any good is done by setting a class of little chil- 
dren to read in the Bible when they cannot pronounce 
half the words aright without spelling I cannot imagine; 
and much harm must follow this daily use of the sacred 
volume of our faith for the purpose either of vexation 
or amusement. EDITOR, 
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ON THE QUOTATION OF THE SEPTUAGINT IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


In the extract from Mr Everett’s Defence of Chris- 
tianity the remark is made respecting a particular text, 
that ‘the Apostle quoted the Septuagint.* The re- 
mark may be extended to most of the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New. The reason is given 
in the same article 





‘the loss of the language in which’ 
the Jewish Scriptures ‘were written.’t Hence arises 
a frequent difference between a citation in the New 
Testament and the original passage in the Old. On 
this subject Mr Everett remarks. 


Let it be observed that there are two questions upon 
the subject of the quotations from the Old Testament into 
the New, which are quite distinct: the one, in what appli- 
cation are the passages quoted? the other, how to account 
for the difference between the reading of the passage as it 
inthe New? For it is well known that there are consid- 
erable verbal differences between the text as quoted by 
the Apostles and Evangelists and as it stands in the Old 


stands in the Old Testament and its reading a5 it stands 


Testament. Besides that the sacred writers in quoting 
from memory may have occasionally varied from the Old 
Testament text as they had it, we may reckon the follow- 
ing sources of these differences. 1. Our copies of the New 
Testament by the lapse of time have suffered some literal 
alterations, which may have fallen occasionally on the quo- 
ted texts and thus made them to ditler from the reauing of 
the Old Testament. 2. Ourcopies of the Old Testament have 


* Note on page 80 of this volume of Script. Interp. 
t Page es 
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undergone a similar alteration, and the reading of some 
texts been aflected thereby, so as to make them different 
from what they were when quoted by the Evangelists 
eighteen hundred years ago. But 8. and principally, the 
Evangelists quoted the Septuagint version of the Bible, 
which differs in very many points from our present copies 
and present versions, as is of course to be expected. ‘There 
is hardly a passage among the vast number of those quo- 
ted from the Old Testament into the New, which, what- 
ever difference may exist between the readings of the 
Prophets and Evangelists, may not be satisfactorily ex- 
plained upon the third of these principles.’ 


It might be added that a difference may appear in 
our English Bibles through the fault of the translators 
which does not exist between the original passages. 
Gerard observes,* that ‘the Septuagint version cop- 
ied in the quotations of the New Testament often ex- 
presses the true sense of the present Hebrew, deduci- 
ble from the kindred languages or even from the style 
of Scripture or the connexion of the passage, though 
not the sense put upon it by modern translators and 
commentators; and the appearance of contradiction is 
removed by a just interpretation of the Hebrew.’ 

Sull farther it should be considered, as is suggested 
by Mr Everett, that the writers of the New Testament 
generally if not always quoted from memory. They 
might not have a copy of the sacred books with them, 
or might not deem it necessary to compare their recol- 
lection of a passage with the original. From the cir- 
cumstances under which they wrote and their great 
familiarity with the ancient Scriptures it may be pre- 


* Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 386. 
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sumed that they never took this trouble, but, whether 
the Hebrew or the Greek text was in their mind, ‘ not 
binding themselves with literal accuracy to the words of 
the original, they used a liberty which must be excused 
in those who instead of immediately transcribing have 
frequently quoted from memory.” 

By ‘ the loss of the original language’ of the Hebrew 
Scriptures we mean only that it had ceased to be the 
spoken language of the people. It was studied in the 
schools, but the common people were so little acquaint- 
ed with it that it was necessary in the synagogues to 
translate the portion which was read from the sacred 
writings into the dialect of the times. The residence 
of the Jews in a foreign country during their captivity 
and the intermixture of foreigners with them after their 
return to the Holy Land had changed their vernacular 
tongue. Previously to the age of Jesus a translation 
of the Scriptures had been made into Greek, the lan- 
guage which then held the place in the world which 
has since been usurped by the French, and especially 
prevailed around the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
This version is called the Septuagint, from an idle fa- 
ble about seventy or seventy-two translators who were 
employed upon the work at Alexandria in Egypt. 
Though made at Alexandria, it was not completed at 
once. Gerard says, 

‘It is agreed that the Pentateuch was translated into 
Greek about 280 years before Christ for the use of the 
Hellenistical Jews; and the version is very literal and ex- 
act. The other books began to be translated about 170 


* Miehaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 222. 
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years before Christ, when Antiochus Epiphanes prohibited 
their reading the law in their synagogues, and were finish- 
ed before the year 130, all very literally, but with various 
degrees of skill and accuracy. ‘The Greek version was 
held in equal veneration with the Hebrew original and re- 
garded as alike inspired by the Hellenistical Jews, till the 
early Christians came to use it in their arguments against 
them; and then they began to depreciate it.’* 


We may now perceive why the Evangelists and 
Apostles quoted the Septuagint more commonly than 
the Hebrew, a translation in preference to the original. 
They not only were more familiar with the former, but 
few of their readers had any acquaintance with the lat- 
ter. ‘ We must recollect,’ says Michaelis, ‘ that the 
Apostles wrote for the use of communities who were ig- 
norant of Hebrew, and for whom therefore it was ne- 
cessary torefer to the Greek version which was gene- 
rally read. Had they given a new and more accurate 
translation according to the Hebrew, the reader would 
not have known what passage they intended to quote; 
and had they on the other hand in retaining the words 
of the Septuagint taken notice of each inaccuracy, it 
would have been a useless ostentation of learning, and 
they would have diverted the attention of the reader 
from the main object to the consideration of trifles.’*f 
As our translation ofthe Old Testament was made from 
the Hebrew, we can understand how from this cause 
alone there must be frequent variations between a text 
as it appears in this part of the volume and the same 
passage as it is quoted in the New Testament. 


EDITOR. 
‘ tes p. 7 


9 
t Introduction Chap. v. Sect. ili ol. i. p. 218. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE MOSAIC LAW TO THE PEOPLE 
TO WHOM IT WAS GIVEN, 


[From Miss Martineau’s prize Essay.] 


The want of just ideas ofthe nature and design 
of the Jewish Law has been the occasion of much 
error both with Christians and with Infidels. Objec- 
tions have been raised on the one hand and inferences 
drawn on the other, which could never have been admit- 
ted by a mind that understood the character of the Mo- 
saic dispensation. From a recent work by Miss Har- 
riet Martineau of England, entitled ‘ Providence mani- 
fested through Israel,’ | borrow some remarks which are 
entitled to consideration by their justness and clearness. 

‘The lapse of time perpetually affords new proofs, 
that the evidences given to the Hebrews that God 
was their spiritual as well as their temporal Ruler were 
of the exact kind most fitted to their spiritual state, 
and that this spiritual government was precisely adapt- 
ed to further that sure but gradual advance which it 
was the obj ct of the whole dispensation to promote, 
in themselves and in the world through them. The 
Law, that divine instrument by which the will of God 
was made known in the earth, framed by the wisdom of 
God and sanctioned by his power, affords now as strong 
an evidence of the divinity of that wisdom and power as 
could be afforded on the day when it was delivered 
amidst the thunders and clouds of Sinai, the awful glo- 
ries of the Lawgiver and the trembling expectation of 
10 
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the assembled tribes. Then its authority was acknow- 
ledged and its sanctity revered; this acknowledge- 
ment and reverence still remain, while the conviction 
which experience has wrought, that this dispensation 
has amply fulfilled the purposes for which it was giv- 
en, and has been a perpetual testimony of the provi- 
dence of God and the high destination of man, adds an 
ever-increasing interest to the Mosaic institutions, and 
hallows them as the completest evidences of religious 
truth. Ifthere be any worshippers of the Eternal who 
disregard the Mosaic dispensation, they are ignorant 
of the full grandeur which has been displayed from 
above. Ifthere be any who despise this institution, 
they are yet untaught inthe principles of true religion; 
and those who disbelieve in its divine origin, reject the 
clearest and finest indications of the design and meth- 
ods with which God governs the family of man, 

This Law had indeed that specific perfection which 
denotes its divine origin; while its want of absolute, 
independent perfection, as proved by the subsequent 
history of the Jewish people and allowed by Maimon- 
ides and others of their doctors, affords additional ev- 
idence of the design of God in appointing the Mosaic 
institution. ‘The Law was perfect in as far as it had 
a full capacity of attaining its ends, which were to sep- 
arate the Hebrews from the idolatrous nations around 
them, and to make them the preceptors of the whole 
human race in the great truths, that God is one, and 
the spiritual Ruler of mankind. ‘The first object was 
attained by the strict provisions of the Law against 
the superstitious belief and impure practices of the 
surrounding Pagans, and by such obligations to the 
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worship of the true God as could not be evaded or 
questioned. The second object was answered by such 
a visible and perpetual operation of divine power 
among the people and such an invariable retribution 
for their good or evil deeds, as could not fail of ar- 
resting the attention of mankind, or of carrying con- 
viction to the minds of all who looked on with interest. 

When the Hebrews were led forth from Egypt, they 
were not sufficiently enlightened to form clear notions 
of systematic obedience toGod, or any rule of duty 
whatever. Ifsucha rule had been given them un- 
connected with external services and referred to their 
consciences only for its sanetions, they would have 
been perplexed in its application and weak in every 
temptation. Ifthey had been merely desired to have 
faith in God, to be just to man, and to act always from 
a principle of love, the command would have been 
vain. They had yet tobe taught the meaning of faith 
in one God, the rules of justice, and the nature of 
philanthropy. Such exhortations would have been as 
usclessly addressed tothem, asto the children of our 
day whose moral education is only beginning. ‘The 
internal strength of conscience was therefore cherish- 
ed by external acts, and the people were trained to 
obedience by the habitual homage which their ritual 
imposed upon them. ‘The Law once received, they 
were obliged to acknowledge the Supreme daily by va- 
rious observances, to obtain security by obedience, 
and to atone for every transgression by a correspond- 
ing sacrifice. Itis clear that all ramifications of moral 
duty cannot be displayed in an external ritual; but all] 
may be connected with such a ritual; and this method 
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was pursued with the Israelites, while they were yet 
too little enlightened to discern the principles of nght- 
eousness in the midst of the institutions in which they 
were imbodied. They could be and were taught to 
avoid idolatry and to acknowledge the Eternal, by 
practising the rites of the tabernacle and worshipping 


according to forms prescribed; but the principles of 


truth, justice, and charity could not be imbodied in 
any such forms. Specific and ample directions were 
therefore given to regulate the conduct of men to each 
other, and arbitrary penalties were attached to the v10- 
lationof them. ‘Till men became capable of applying 
principles for themselves the application was made for 
them, and their business was to obey the specific di- 
rections given to them. ‘Thusit would not have been 


enough to command that charity should be the rule of 


conduct from one to another; but this rule was applied 
in a large body of laws respecting the claims of the 
distressed, the poor, the widow, the orphan, and all to- 
wards whom charity could be exercised. There were 


also penalties ordained for all who should fall short of 


ready obedience to these laws. Again: the people 
were not only exhorted to be of clean hands and a 
pure heart, but specific directions were given for pu- 
rification in every case in which defilement could be 
incurred, and a penalty was connected with every vi- 
olation of these laws. A body of laws so specific, ex- 
hibiting perfect unity of design and strictness of detail, 
could not be essentially misunderstood or perverted, 
and was therefore peculiarly adapted to a people whose 
spiritual education was commencing. 

Nor were the sanctions of the Law less wisely or- 
dained than its nature. 


These sanctions were sensi- 
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ble and immediate rewards and punishments. A peo- 
ple insufficiently practised in obedience to form a 
notion or a rule of systematic duty, required of course 
an immediate and perpetual impulse to obedience. 


Till they could discern the identity of human duty and 


happiness, they could know little of the natural re- 
wards of righteousness; and that little would be insuf- 


ficient ‘to support their obedience in temptation, or to 
engage their perpetual interest in doing their duty. 
Neither would the promise of these natural rewards 
have been much valued by those who had not yet ceas- 
ed to regret the fle sh-p ts of Key pt, or learned to trust 
implicitly in the promises of the true God. . Their 
hopes and fears were therefore excited by the appoint- 
ment of such a retribution as they could understand, 
and which at first followed immediately upon the act of 
obedience or transgression. ‘The divine wisdom was 
again shown in causing this retribution to be more fre- 
quently national than individual. As long as it was 
administered invariably, its efficiency was as great to 
each individual as if it had been appointed to himself; 
while the vicissitudes of the nation were at the same 
time brought home to the bosom of every man, and 
the minds of all were enlarged by the extension of 
their hopes and fears to national objects. The con- 
viction that God was their moral Governor was thus 
impressed on each and shared by all; all became in- 
terested in the obedience of each; a community of iIn- 
terests established a greater equality, temporal and 
spiritual, among this vast family than has ever subsist- 
ed elsewhere in a community so numerous, and the 
bond which united them as subjects of moral discipline 


proved indissoluble.’ 
10* 
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ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE DECALOGUE, 


The decalogue,* or ten commandments, may be found 
in the twentieth chapter of Exodus and the fifth of 
Deuteronomy. In both places it seems to constitute an 
integral part of the Jewish Law. One who should for 
the first time meet it there would not perceive any rea- 
son for separating it from the rest as of wider or more 
lasting authority. Yet this portion has been distinguish- 
ed from all with which it stands in close connexion,and 
has been incorporated into almost every system of 
Christian theology and ethics. It is taken as the sum- 
mary of a Christian’s duty, occupies a prominent place 
in catechisms whether they be designed for children or 
youth, and suggests the order in which books of refer- 
ence to Scripture shall be prepared. So general is 
this practice and so long has it prevailed, that the inti- 
mation of a doubt of its propriety may create surprise. 
Yet its propriety seems to me questionable, and I will 
venture briefly to give my reasons for this opinion. 

I see nothing in the character or position of the dec- 
alogue which entitles it to this peculiar estimation. If 
any one will examine its situation in the books of Mo- 
ses, he must see that it belongs to a series of divine or- 
dinances all of which were equally sacred and imper- 
ative. He will discover nothing that indicates the su- 
perior value of this to other parts of the series, except- 
ing the manner of its promulgation. It is said that 
these words were spoken by Jehovah in the hearing of 
all the people, while the rest of the Law was given 


* From two Greek words, signifying ‘ ten words’ or laws. 
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through Moses; and moreover that they were written 
by the finger of God on two tables of stone, but the 
other ordinances were committed to writing by Moses.* 
The facts being admitted the reason of this distinetion 
may be a proper subject of inquiry, but it may not be 
presumed that no other reason could exist but their pe- 
culiar excellence or intrinsic importance. Adventitious 
causes may have given them these marks of superiori- 
ty. It is an ingenious supposition of an author whom 
I shall presently quote more’ largely that ‘this differ- 
ence seems to have been owing to this, —that the Jews 
could bear the terrors of the sight and the voice no 


longer.’ 


‘When God had pronounced ten of the commandments 
which he intended to give the people, they complain- 
ed they could not bear the terror: upon which God 
was pleased to desist, and delivered no more commands 
in that awful manner, but instructed Moses to teach his 
people in a more familiar way. 

When these ten commandments were thus (accidentally, 
as Imay say, by the request of the people) distinguished 
from the rest, God thought fit to distinguish these ten 
commandments from the rest by writing them with hisown 
hand upon two little tables of stone. Since these ten had 
been delivered to the people by the voice of God, God 
thought fit they should be written with his own hand, and 
preserved among the Jews as a standing memorial of his 
having honored them in this extraordinary way of speak- 
ing to them from heaven. While as the rest of his com- 
mands were to be delivered to the Jews by the mediation 
of the voice of man, he left them to be also writtenby the 
hand of man,’ 


* Deut. v. 22, Exod. xx. 22, xxxii. 16, xxxiv. 1, 28. 
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Any one who will examine the narrative in Exodus,* 
and especially in Deuteronomy,} must confess that this 
conjecture has some foundation. But if we cannot dis- 
cover the reason for this mode of communicating the 
decalogue alone, we need not infer that it is worthy of a 
higher reverence than other commands from the same 
source. I do not find it described by Moses as the com- 
pend ofan Israelite’s duty or as having superior force to 
the rest of the Law. If it is called ‘ the covenant which 
the Lord made with the people,’ so are other parts and 
so is the whole of the Law. 

An examination of the character of the ten command- 
ments may dispel the notion of their peculiar sanctity 
or obligation. They enjoin certain duties and prohib- 
it certain sins; but they do not include all the duties 
that are required by God, nor enumerate all the sins 
that are forbidden by him. It is common, I know, to 
style the decalogue ‘the moral law’; but with what jus- 
tice I cannot perceive. As a code of morals, it is ex- 
ceedingly defective; for it omits some of the higher 
principles and requisitions of morality. The fourth 
commandment also seems to me to have more the na- 
ture of a ceremonial than of a moral ordinance;—I 
speak in regard to the form of the institution which it 
prescribes. The writings of Moses contain many other 
commandments that breathe at least as high a moral 
sentiment, and a neglect of which must be as much a 
violation of moral duty. Is not injustice done the reli- 
gion which Jehovah gave to the chosen people, when 
this part is taken as an abridgement and concentration 
of its excellence? 


* Exod. xx. 1S—22. t Deut. v. 22—31. 
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Neither the original connexion nor purpose of the 
decalogue seems to justify that peculiar, (not to say, in- 
vidious,) respect in which it isheld. But if we should 
think it entitled to such consideration in comparison 
with other parts of the Mosaic system, it does not fol- 
low that it should be quoted by Christians as an index 
of their duty. Jesus Christ taught a deeper and broad- 
er morality than is here expressed, and especially a 
morality more spiritual in its character. The ten com- 
mandments are ‘ part and parcel’ of the Jewish Law, 
and as such should be studied and estimated. Set 
tl.em by the side of the sermon onthe Mount, and how 
plainly does it appear that they belong to an outward 
dispensation. The teaching of Christ made the heart 
its principal object. The tenth commandment is the 
only one in the decalogue which speaks directly of 
the heart; the rest relate at least primarily to overt 
acts. From this remark I do not except even the first, 
nor yet the fifth. Besides, some parts of the decalogue 
are so decidedly Jewish in their tone, that in teaching 
them to Christian children we are obliged to extend 
their meaning beyond any limits which the language will 
warrant. The second commandment was _ pointed 
against the idolatry with which the Israelites were sur- 
rounded, and in its original design was inferior to no 
other in pertinency or importance. But of all the sins 
that can be imagined, perhaps of none is the commis- 
sion in a Christian land less probable than the worship 
of graven images. ‘The fourth commandment declares 
that the seventh day shall be kept sacred and gives a 
reason for its selection. Can there be a surer means 
of confounding children’s religious notions, than to ex- 
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hibit this ordinance as part of God’s unchangeable law 
and in the same breath to tell them that it has been 
changed by Jesus Christ? I hold it to be impossible 
that a child should understand how he obeys the fourth 
commandment by keeping the first day of the week 
holy. 

Moreover, the sanctions of ‘ the two tables’ are tem- 
poral and such as distinguish the old from the new dis- 
pensation. There are but two of the commandments 
to which promises or penalities are annexed; they are 
the second and the fifth. The second threatens visita- 
tions of judgment upon the posterity of transgressors, 
and was fulfilled to the letter in the history of the Jews; 
who were the subjects of a peculiar providence, and 
among whom even it had not an individual but a national 
accomplishment. How greatly must it be qualified to 
bear an application to private Christians The fifth com- 
mandment promises long life inthe land of their nativity 
to those who should honor their parents. Who does not 
at once see that this regarded the condition of the peo- 
ple in the Promised Land, and that it can be made a 
ground of hope now only by a great departure from its 
original meaning? 

While the incompleteness of the decalogue forbids 
our considering it a proper exposition of Christian du- 
ty and it bears internal, marks of being designed for a 
particular people, I do not learn that Christ or his 
Apostles viewed it in any other light. He indeed when 
asked which was ‘the great commandment in the law’ 
answered, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind; 


this is the first and great commandment. And the sec- 
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ond is like unto it; Thou shall love thy neighbor as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these.* Yet neither of these is found in the dec- 
alogue. 

The conclusion seems very plain, that whatever may 
have occasioned the difference in the manner of pro- 
mulgating or preserving the ten commandments, their 
authority was confined to those to whom the rest of the 
Law was addressed. So far as they are moral edicts, 
they express duties that belong to all mankind; but 
the obligation of all mankind to practise these duties 
rests not on the decalogue. -It is the duty of every 
Christian to acknowledge and worship one only God 
and to reverence his name, to set apart one day in sey- 
en for the special culture of religion, to honor his pa- 
rents, to abstain from murder, adultery, theft and false 
accusation, and to répress covetous desire; but all this 
is his duty because it is declared to be such in no in- 
distinct language by nature,and yet more because it is 
exhibited as such by him who came to ‘ fulfil the Law’ 
by ‘the bringing in of a better hope.’ 

These views seem to me important, as, if just, they 
expose an error in the usual method of religious in- 
struction. Probably the ten commandments are given 
as the first lesson after the Lord’s prayer to most chil- 
dren whose parents wish to ‘ bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.’ Though the 
opinion which I have expressed was formed solely 
on an examination of the Scriptures, it can not claim 
the merit nor is it liable to the charge of noy- 


Mark xii. 28—31. 





* Matt. xxii. 36—40. 
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elty. It was maintained more than a century ago by 
the writer, a part of whose remarks are copied in the 
next afticle. Besides the general reasons which led 
him to doubt the universal authority of the decalogue, 
he offers several special arguments drawn from 1. ‘ the 
preface with which they are introduced;’ 2. ‘ the prom- 
ise in the fifth commandment;’ 3. the language of Mo- 
ses in Deuteronomy iv. 8, 10—14; 4. the words of 
the Apostle in 2 Corinthians iii. 6,7; 5. in the ninth 
verse of the same chapter; 6. in the eleventh verse; 
7. in Galatians iii. 24,25; 8: ‘the dispute, Acts xv.’, 
and the decision of the Apostles, who in specifying 
the articles of the Jewish Law which should be 
observed made no mention of the ten commandments; 
9. the language in Hebrews xii. 18, 19,22, 24. The 
reader can judge of the weight of these arguments 
by examining the passages. EDITOR. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS DO NOT OBLIGE CHRISTIANS. 
[From Hallet’s Notes.]} 


‘A free and impartial study of the holy Scriptures 
recommended; being Notes on some peculiar texts; 


with Discourses and Observations on various subjects, 
by Joseph Hallet Jr.’ is the title of the book from which 
this extract is made. Itis one of a series of vol- 
umes published at different times: the first, from 
which I quote, in 1729. Mr Hallet was a non-con- 
formist minister at Exeter in England. The sim- 
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ilarity between this article and the last,which will strike 
every reader, may draw attention to the opinion which 
they maintain in common. 

‘That the readcr may not mistake my design I judge 
it needful to observe, that I readily grant that Chris- 
tians are obliged to perform most'of the duties whieh 
are required, and to abstain from most of the things 
that are forbidden in the ten commandments. But I 
apprehend we are bound hereto by the law of nature 
and by the law of Christ, not by any authority of the 
law of Moses. Thus, for instance, children among us 
are obliged to honor their parents, not because the law 
of Moses required this ofthe Jews, but because nature 
and the gospel require it of us. We are obliged not to 
steal not because the eighth commandment forbade it to 
the Jews, but because God hath forbidden us to steal 
both by the light of nature and by the gospel of Christ. 
We are obliged to obey every law of God which he is 
pleased to set before us as a rule of our actions. But 
if God gives a particular law to another and not to us, 
we are not bound to obey that law, because God never 
intended we should be obliged by it. Thus, for instance, 
the law requiring all Jewish males to go up to Jerusa- 
lem three times every year wasa law of God. Yet it 
did not oblige all the males inthe world, as is plain 
from hence (not to mention other reasons) that it is im- 
posible in the nature of things for all men to obey this 
law: inasmuch as those who live the farthest from Jeru- 
salem (who are antipodes to it) must travel nearly for- 
ty miles every day (excepting the Sabbaths) to arrive 
at Jerusalem in a whole year. We cannot then argue, 
il 
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that a law obligesevery man because it is a law of 
God. God is indeed the universal Governor of all men: 
but he sees fit to give some laws to some men, and 
other laws to other men who are in different circum- 
stances. God gave a law to the Jews which obliged 
them, because God thereby signified it to be his will 
that they should walk according to it. But if God did 
not direct another people to walk according to that law, 
those other people could not be obliged to do so. 

The Mosaic law contained precepts of different 
kinds. Some related to positive institutions and cere- 
monies of religion; others required moral duties. Both 
these sorts of precepts obliged the Jews: but neither 
of them oblige us. The same God who required 
these moral duties of the Jews has required (as strict- 
ly and under more awful sanctions) the same moral du- 
ties of us. But we are not obliged to perform these 
duties of morality because God required the Jews to 
perform them, but because he has particularly required 
us by reason and by the gospel to perform the same. 
Men are easily sensible that the ceremonial laws of 
Moses were never intended to oblige Christians, and 
therefore they easily allow themselves to act inconsist- 
ently with them. But they have been apt to imagine 
that some other part of the law of Moses was intended 
to be arule to Christians, particularly the ten com- 
mandments which were pronounced at Sinai by the 


voice of God. Others will distinguish here, and say 
that the moral part of the ten commands does oblige 
Christians, while that part of the fourth command 
which they own is not moral does not concern and 
oblige us. For my part I must own, I look upon this 
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Notion as very strange and indefensible. I cannot help 
thinking, that we are obliged to obey all and every 
part of the ten commandments or none of them at all, 
If, for instance, the fourth command obligesus to ob- 
serve any day at all, it obliges us to observe the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. Andifit does not oblige us to observe 
the Jewish Sabbath, it does not oblige us to keep ho- 
ly any day at all. The truth is, the ten commandments 
do not eblige Christians. They were given to the 
Jews, and to them only. 

It has been thought by some, and I believe with 
good reason, that the ten commandments were not in- 
tended to be a summary of all moral duties. It seems 
very surprising to me, to hear wise and learned men 
talk as if the fifth commandment required all the du- 
ties that are incumbent on men in the various relations 
of life. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ is as plain 
an expression as any in a law of general use need be. 
But how dark have men made it when they have inter- 
preted it as signifying, Honor the king, the priest, and 
other superiors! Who would have suspected that in 
a law delivered for the use of children the words ‘fa- 
ther and mother’ should signify, King, Priest, Proph- 
et &c? But supposing it possible to imterpret the 
words father and mother, of all superiors; is it not still 
most surprising to hear them interpreted as_ signifying 
equals, and even inferiors? Is it not strange, that 
‘honor thy father and mother’ should bea command to 
parents to educate their children in the fear of God, and 
to brothers and sistersto love one another? It seems 
very plain to me, that there are many moral commands 
which are not comprehended in the ten, 
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The ten commandments are properly a part of the 
Jewish Law, which was givento the Jews as a nation 
under the government of God distinguished from all 
other nations of the earth, and were not intended (any 
more than the rest of the laws given at Mount Sinai) 
for any other people. The ten commandments appear 
to have been distinguished from the rest of the com- 
mandments of the Mosaic Law, not with an intention to 
signify that the ten commandments oblige Christians 
though the rest do not; but merely because, when God 
had spoken-them immediately to the people With his 
own voice, the people desired that he would not speak 
the rest in that awful manner. So that the arguments 
which prove that Christians are not obliged to obey the 
Mosaic Law in general, necessarily prove that they 
are not bound by the ten commandments in particular. 

There is no foundation for calling the ten command- 
ments, by way of eminence, the Moral Law. Most of 
them indeed are of a moral nature, and accordingly 
discoverable by our natural reason. But there are 
some things ceremonial intermixed. ‘They are like any 
other set of the Mosaic laws. Moral and ceremonial 
precepts are mingled together. There are many mor- 
al precepts in the Law of Moses besides those which 
are among the ten commandments. And there are 
some ceremonial precepts among the moral ones in the 
ten commandments. 

I cannot then see the absolute necessity of teaching 
children the ten commandments. I should much rath- 
er teach them all the precepts of the gospel, among 
which there will be found those which require of us the 
same things as the moral commands among the ten 
required of the Jews.’ 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 

. L contnTHIANS 11, 14, 

4 ‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God. 
[From Pearce’s Commentary.*]. 


The natural man. This word is rendered here in 
our English version by ‘ natural,’ and, in James iii, 16 
and Jude 19 by ‘ sensual,’ But I think that the first of 
these expresses too little, and the latter will be under- ee 
stood as expressing too much, if used in this place, q 
The primitive word often signifies the lower and sen- 
sitive part of the soul in distinction to the higher 
part. [Bishop Pearce therefore renders it animal, 
and observes} By ‘the animal man’ I suppose St 
. Paul to mean one who not only has-no director besides 
F e the reason within him, but follows the inclinations. of 
nature and the gratification of hissenses, confining his 
thoughts and actions to this life only; without suppos- 
ing him to be a vicious man, or one who eyén under 
natural religion might be called a-wicked man. In 
other words, nothing more seems meant here by ‘ nat- 
ural’ than what its opposite ‘ spiritual’ requires it to 
mean; now since ‘the spiritual man’signifies a man who 
is influenced by the hely spirit of God, ‘the animal 
man’ must be one who has only the spirit of this’ world 
to direct him, viz. his reason, inclinations and senses. 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 


1 corINTHIANS x, Il. 


—‘ Upon whom the ends of the world are come.’ 
Literally and properly—the end of the ages. 


{From Whitby’s Commentary.*] 


This phrase either signifiesthe end of the Jewish 
age, as if the Apostle did intend to say, ‘These things 
which happened in the beginning of the Jewish age 
were recorded for caution and example to us who are 
come to the conclusion of it; or the last of the ages of 
the world, i. e. the Christian age; for the Jews accord- 
ing to the tradition of Elias divide the duration of the 
world into three ages, the age before the Law, the age 
of the Law, and the age after the Law, or that of the 
Messiah. 


1 CORINTHIANS xj. 10, 


‘ For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head, because of the angels.’ 


[From Pearce’s Commentary.] 


Mr Locke frankly confessed that he did not under- 
stand the meaning of these words; and indeed there 
is more than one difficulty inthem. In the margin of 
our Bible [in the original and some subsequent edi- 
tions] the word ‘ power’ is explained by, ‘a covering 
in sign that she is under the power of her husband.’ 
The translation and the eomment are both right; only 


**A paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament. By 
Daniel Whitby. D.D.’ Two volumes 4to. 
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instead of ‘to have power’ I render it ‘to have a pow- 
er,’i.e. a power of the husband over the wife; and in 
this phrase a power stands for the signor token of that 
power, which was a covering or veil, It is no unusual 
thing in the Old and New Testament for the signs and. 
tokens of things to be called by the names of the 
things themselves, for thus circumcision is called the 
covenant though it was only the sign of it.* 

The next difficulty is in the word angels, by wh’ch 
some have supposed the Apostle to mean the fallen an- 
gels, or devils; others,the governors of the church; and 
others, those who were among the Jews deputed to 
espouse a virgin in the name of the lover; [yet others 
say, heathen spies.| | Against all these senses there 
are very strong objections, which I forbear to mention 
at present. I believe that St Paul uses the word ‘an- 
gels’ here in its most obvious sense, for the heavenly 
angels; and that he speaks according to the notion 
which then prevailed among the Jews, that the holy 
angels interested themselves in the affairs of men and 
particularly were. present in their religious assem- 
blies, as the cherubim (their representation) were pres- 
ent in the temple. Thus we read in Ecclesiastes y. 6, 
‘ Neither say thou before the angel that it was an er- 
ror,’ and in 1 Timothy v. 21, ‘I charge thee before. 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, andthe elect angels.” 
Parallel to these is what Agrippa says in his oration to 
the Jews in Josephus,f ‘ I protest before God, your ho- 
ly temple, and all the angels of heaven.’ All which. 
passages suppose (or were spoken to those who suppos=_ 
ed) that the angels know what passes here upon earth. 


* Gen. xvii. 10, 13. t Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 4. 
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The notion, it seems, whether a just one or not, prevail- 
ed then among the Jews; and if so, Paul might speak 
agreeably to this vulgar opinion of theirs. 


1 CORINTHIANS Xi. 29. 


‘He that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drink- 
eth damnation [prope:ly, judgment] to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body.’ 


[From Whitby’s Commentary. ] 


Unworthily, i.e. ‘not discerning the Lord’s body; 
which words plainly teach us what it is to eat and drink 
unworthily, viz. to do so as in that action not to diseern 
the Lord’s body. He that eateth this holy sacrament 
with athankful memorial {remembrance} of the bene- 
fits conferred upon us, the death from which we are 
delivered by the blood of Christ, eats it worthily; but 
he that partakes of it only as common bread and wine, 
not considering the ends for which it was designed and 
the benefits of Christ’s death it represented, ‘discerns 
not the Lord’s body,’ i.e. he puts no sufficient difference 
betwixt that and common food. 

Damnation. The word imports temporal judgments; 
as when St Peter says, ‘ The time is come that judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God;’** not damnation 
surely. And this is certainly the import of the word 
here; because the Corinthians did thus eat unworthily, 
and yet the judgments inflicted on them for so doing 
were only temporal, viz. weakness, sickness and 


* 1 Pet. iv. 17. 
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2 CORINTHIANS xii. 7. 129 


death,* and because the reason assigned of those judg- 
ments is, that they might not be condemned in the oth- 
er world, or that they might not be obnoxious to damna- 
tion. 


2 CORINTHIANS xii, 7. 


‘ And lest I should be ewalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me-a thorn 
tn the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure.’ 


[From Whitby’s Commentary.] 


This thorn in the flesh was surely some infirmity in 
the flesh, or body, of St Paul. So doth St Paul himself 
inform us by saying, You did not count me as nothing, 
nor spit upon me, because of my temptation which was 
in my flesh, but received me (notwithstanding) as an 
angel (or messenger) of God.t| Whence two things 
are observable; that this thorn, or this temptation, was 
in his flesh, or in his body; and that it was such as ren- 
dered him in his preaching obnoxious to great con- 
tempt and made him despicable in the eyes of others, 

It is highly probable that this infirmity in the flesh 
happened to him after these visions and revelations of 
which he here speaks; for he saith it was sent to, or 
befel, him that the might not ‘be exalted through the 
abundance of the revelations,’ and therefore must have 
been given him after he had the temptation they af- 
forded to exalt himself. 


* 1 Cor. xi, 30. + Galat. iv. 14, 
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It is certain that it was some infirmity of the flesh 
which naturally tended to obstruct the efficacy of his 
preaching, and rendered his ministry less grateful ‘and 
acceptable to others, and made him subject to reproach 
and to contempt inthe discharge of this his function. 
This is extremely evident from the place cited from 
Galatians iv. 14, where, saith Theodoret, ‘ though I 
brought with me great ignominy in my body’ you did 
not reject me; and also from Christ’s answer to him, 
that his power was perfected in St Paul’s weakness,* 
i.e. the greater is thy infirmity in preaching the gospel, 
the greater is my power in rendering it efficacious 
when preached by one subject to so great infirmity. 

It is also certain that this was objected by the Cor- 
inthians and the false apostles to the disparagement of 
St Paul, and rendered him contemptible in their eyes; 
—that he was ‘rude in speech,’} (which cannot refer to 
his want of eloquence, that being as much wanting in 
his Epistles, which they allowed to be powerful and 
weighty, as in his sermons to them,) that ‘ in presence 
he was base among them,’{ that ‘the presence of his 
body was weak (and mean) and his speech (such as 
rendered him) contemptible.’§ 

It cannot be denied but that a stammering in speech, 
or a squeaking shrillness in the voice, joined with a 
low deformed stature do naturally tend to render a man 
contemptible in his preaching; and therefore Moses 
declines the message God sent him upon to Pharaoh, 


* 2 Cor. xii. 9. t 2 Cor. xi. 6. {2 Cor. x. 1. 


§ 2 Cor. x. 10, where the Apostle uses that very word which he 
had applied to the infirmity of his flesh, Gal. iv. 14. [in the Greek. ] 
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because he was ‘slow of speech, and of a slow (stam- 
mering) tongue.’* 

These words, ‘a thorn in the flesh, a messenger 
of Satan,’ being here put by way of apposition must 
signify the same thing; and so he must be buffeted by 
Satan, when by these false apostles and ‘ ministers of 
Satan’{ he was contemned and made the subject of 
their scorn and laughter for this infirmity in his speech. 


OUR LORD’S CONDUCT TOWARDS THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


[From the Christian Observer. ] 


The number of the London Christian Observer just 
received in this country contains an article in which 
the conduct of our Lord and the style of the Evange- 
lists are illustrated by reference to his treatment of the 
Samaritans with whom he had intercourse. 

‘The discourse of our blessed Lord with the Samat 
itan woman, in the foyrth chapter of St John’s Gos- 
pel, contains illustrations of Christian doctrine which 
were no less new than spiritually instructive; but the 
careful student of the Bible will also remark the char- 
acter of unstudied simplicity which pervades it. After 
a striking statement of gospel truth, our Lord in diree- 
ting the woman to call her husband discovers an inti- 
mate knowledge of her affairs. As ‘the Jews had no 
dealings’ with her countrymen, she might well conclude 


* Exod. iv. 10. + 2 Cor. xi. 15. 
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that a man of that nation who could reveal the most 
private transactions of her life must possess the spirit 
of prophecy. Afraid perhaps of some further exposure 
of her character, and wishing for a resolution of the 
principal question which divided the two nations, she 
resolved to sound the stranger upon this subject; yet 
from feelings of reserve towards a Jew and an inspired 
person, and probably fearful of expressing any doubt 
upon a point which was an article of faith among her 


countrymen, she merely stated the difference which 


prevailed: ‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, 
and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship,’ (verse 20.) The answer of Jesus, 
though little honorable to the Samaritans, was exempt 
from Jewish prejudices. It admitted that one main 
point of controversy between the rival parties was of 
little moment, and that it was not necessary to salva- 
tion to worship at Jerusalem. No Pharisee, nor even 
a Sadducee,. would have made such an admission, 
Light now began to break upon the mind of the wo- 
man; and it appears from verse 42, that the Samaritans 
of this city were in expectation of one who should come, 
not as the King and Deliverer of the Jews only, but 
as the ‘ Saviour of the world.’ He might indeed be a 
Jew; but he would break down the pale of Jewish 
prejudice, the partition wall which excluded from their 
sanctuary the nations of the earth, and would make a 
large and liberal offer of salvation to every creature, 
They believed also that he would ‘tell’ them ‘al 
things:’ that he would be the preacher of a new and 
heavenly doctrine. Possessed with these ideas, the 
woman (who was evidently a person of considerable 
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intelligence,) soon perceived that he who conversed 
with her was no common teacher. He appeared to 
open his commission not only with the boldness of a 
prophet but with the authority of a legislator, and thus 
corresponded to Moses’s description of the remarkable 
personage who should be raised up ‘like unto him.’ 
Still she might feel perplexed by the meanness of his 
appearance, and be unwilling to discover amid a rival 
nation their great Deliverer. She therefore makes a 
second observation, as cautiously worded as the form- 
er: ‘I know that Messiah cometh which is called Christ; 
when he is come he will tell us all things.’ She 
thought that, without committing herself, she might 
thus gratify the curiosity so powerfully excited; nor 
was she disappointed. ‘The answer of our Saviour was 
an express announcement of his Messiahship; more 
express indeed than any other which he is recorded to 
have made, 

Language so explicit might indeed at first sight 
appear irreconcilable with his usual practice, which 
was to leave men to make use of the means of 
knowledge which he afforded them. He knew that to 
minds divinely enlightened the miraeles which he 
wrought, the prophecies he fulfilled, the doctrine he 
dispensed, would eloquently proclaim his heavenly 
mission; and that for prejudiced minds no evidences, 
however lucid, would be sufficient; that to the first his 
silence would minister a wholesome trial of faith, in 
the second it might prevent a deeper aggravation of 
unbelief. He knew also that an open assumption of 
his true character would hasten the malicious designs 


of his enemies, and inflame the mistaken zeal of his 
12 
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worldly-minded friends. But the present was am occa~- 
sion on which no such dangers were to be apprehen- 
ded. The Samaritans had by no means collectively 
enjoyed the advantages imparted to their neighbors. 
Moreover, they were far less likely than the Jews 
either to pursue him with jealousy and hatred, or to 
invite him to an earthly kingdom; for our Saviour’s 
appearance among them was sudden, and his contin- 
uance could not be long. He therefore declared him- 
self their expected Prophet, and no mean harvest was 
reaped among these despised people, whose spiritual 
fields the Redeemer had beheld already white for the 
harvest. With these blessed scenes of increasing use- 
fulness before his eyes, well might he whose leve for 
the souls of men was infinite exclaim to his disciples, 
‘I have meat to eat that ye know not of.’ 

To return however to the Samaritan woman: as soon 
as she heard the avowal of Christ, with that alacrity of 
mind which her discourse had already manifested she 
left her water-pot, hastened to the city, and said to her 
acquaintance, ‘Come, see a man which told me all things 
that ever I did: is not thisthe Christ?’ The hyperbole 
here employed, as has been justly remarked, was most 
natural; Christ had repeated two or three disgraceful 
circumstances of her life, and this appeared to her as 
extraordinary as if he had declared her whole history 
in detail. It is also worthy of remark, that the Saviour 
keeps constantly in view his practice of teaching by 
intimation and illustration rather than by direct com- 
mand or reproof. While he intimated to the woman 
that the Jewish worship was the most proper and that 
‘salvation’ was ‘of the Jews,’ he soothed her native 
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prepossessions by declaring that God might be wor- 
shipped in other places than the temple of Jerusalem, 
and that he required a spiritual rather than a ritual 
worship, also by freely conversing with her and frank- 
ly avowing his divine mission. 

It appears, from other instances, that the removal of 
the prejudices of those rival religionists was an object 
very near the heart of our divine Master. Not only 
did he check the rash indignation of his Apostles when 
repulsed from the Samaritan village, but one of his 
most beautiful parables conveys the same lesson. He 
incidentally introduces an individual of that hostile na- 
tion practically iJlustrating that duty towards his neigh- 
bor to which the Priest and Levite were insensible. 
Upon another occasion, we are told that a party often 
lepers came to implore the aid of Christ. As these 
unhappy objects were and still are in the East expell- 
ed from towns, they commonly to this day congregate 
in villages or suburbs of their own, so that a company 
of them applying to our Lord needs not surprise us. 
But it is to the conduct of one of these lepers that I 
would especially advert. When they were cleansed, 
one of them only ‘turned back, and with a loud voice 
glorified God’—and this person was a Samaritan. 
Though the insensibility of the others can admit of no 
excuse, the peculiar gratitude of this stranger may nat- 
urally be accounted for. He felt that he was not on- 
ly despised as a leper, but as an alien and an outcast. 
He could little have expected that a Prophet of a na- 
tion which renounced all dealings with the Samaritans 
would have stooped to notice his afflicted state. The 
unexpected mercy therefore he received moved him 
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to return, and to pour forth his soul in spontaneous 
thanksgiving. Our Saviour’s comment on this circum- 
stance was pointed and significant; but he acecompan- 
ied it not by any dissertation upon the variance be- : 
tween Jew and Samaritan, or discourse upon national iF 
prejudices. He simply left his disciples to draw their 
own conclusions from the incident. 

Now writers whose object was to win admiration 
rather than to declare the truth would have given a 
different character to their discourses and narratives. 
We should trace in every page an anxiety to give to 
every fact in their history the utmost possible effect. 
Such an anxiety may be observed in the studied speech- 
es with which Josephus has adorned his work. The 
sentiments may often be just, and the language anima- 
ted, but they bear symptoms of a refinement little char- 
teristic of the age to which they are ascribed. In short, 
while these carry the stamp of the schools or of the 
forum, the discourses in the Evangelists have tie es- 
sentials of familiar conversation—remarks short, pithy, 
and inartificial—sudden changes of person and figure— 
bursts of feeling—occasional abruptness, and little ob- 
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scurities which no pains are takento dispel. It appears 
contrary to the clearest and most invariable laws ofthe 
human mind, that such should be the garb of fiction. 
Falsehood must necessarily be deliberate, careful and 
timid. ‘Truth is often brief, abrupt and obscure, sel- 
dom deigning to soften, explain, or anticipate objec- 
tions; but pursuing its steadfast course through evil 
report and good report, conscious that its native digni- 
ty and loveliness must finally recommend it beyond all 
the disguises with which falsehood seeks to veil its de- 
formity. 
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MATTHEW x. 1—15. 
The first Mission of the Apostles. 


1 And having called his twelve disciples he gave 
them power to expel unclean spirits, and to heal 
2 every disease and every malady. Now the names 
of the twelve Apostles are these. First, Simon 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James 
3 the son of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, 
and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew the tax- 
gatherer; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus 
4 who has the surname of Thaddeus; Simon the Ca- 
nanite, and Judas Iscariot, he who betrayed him. 
5 These twelve Jesus sent out, having given them 
instructions, saying, Go not among Heathens, and 
6enter not a city of Samaritans; but go rather to 
7 the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as you 
go, proclaim that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
s Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, expel 
demons. IT'reely ye have received; freely give. 
9 Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
10 girdles, nor wallet for the journey, nor two tunies, 
nor shoes, nor a staff; for the workman is worthy 
of his support. 
11 Whatever city or village ye enter, inquire who 
in it is worthy, and there abide till you depart. 
12 As you enter the house, salute it. And if the house 
12* 
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13 be worthy, let your peace come on it; but if it be 

14 not worthy, let your peace return to you. And 
whoever will not receive you nor hear your words, 
as you depart from that house or city shake off the 

15 dust of your feet. Verily I say to you, it will be 
more tolerable for the region of Sodom and Gomor- 
rha in a day of judgment than for that city.. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


During his own ministry Jesus sent forth two companies 
of disciples on temporary missions, to visit various towns 
in Judea, and by working miracles while they announced 
the approach of the Messiah’s reign to extend more widely 
the knowledge of the fact that ‘God had visited his people.’ 
The departure of the twelve on this service is mentioned 
by the three first Evangelists ; see Mark vi. 7—13, Luke 
ix. 1—6; that of the seventy by Luke alone, Luke x. i— 
16. Matthew’s account of the instructions given to the 
Apostles on this occasion is much more full than Mark’s or 
Luke’s, but from Luke it appears that the same in sub- 
stance were given to the seventy. ‘Thus alike from the 
concurrence and the diflerence that may be observed among 
the F.vangelists we gain a better acquaintance with our 
Lord’s history. 

It does not appear how much time was spent by the 
disciples on this mission, nor over what extent of coun- 
try they travelled. It is not improbable that after a short 
absence they returned to their Master, and afterwards at 
intervals resumed their mission. They would thus be 
preparing themselves for the duties of their subsequent 
life. Mark describes their discharge of the office to which 
Jeens annointed them bv saying, that ‘they went out and 
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preached that men should repent, and they cast out 
many demons, and anointed with oil many that were 
sick and healed them’, vi. 12, 13. 

From a comparison of Mark iii. 14—19 with vi. 7, and 
of Luke vi. 18—16 with ix. 1 it appears that the Apos- 
tles had been previously chosen to be the immediate com- 
panions of Jesus. Verses 2—4 in this chapter should be 
construed as a parenthesis. 

V. 1. Power to expel unclean spirits, Literally, ‘power 
of, or over, unclean spirits, to expel them.? 

V. 2. Apostles. The word means, sent. It was not pe- 
culiar to the twelve, but was used to designate a messenger, 
‘The word translated ‘messengers’ in 2 Cor. viii. 28is in the 
Original ‘ apostles.’ In one place in the New ‘Testament 
this title is given to Jesus Christ, Heb. iii. 1. Paul speaks 
of ‘false apostles,’ 2 Cor. xi. 18. With us the term is con- 
fined to the twelve whom Jesus originally appointed and to 
Paul whom he specially calied to this office, Acts xxvi. 17, 
and to whom therefore it belongs more properly than to 
Matthias, Acts i. 26.—Why Jesus chose twelve rather 
than any other number of Apostles we cannot determine, 
but the supposition is not iniprobable that he had regard 
to the original number of the tribes of Israel. 

First. This is merely a word of introduction to what 
follows, and does not intimate any superiority conferred on 
Peter over the other Apostles. We often use it in this 
manner in conversation, 

In the New ‘Testament we have four lists of the 
Apostles, one here by Matthew, one by Mark, iii. 17—19, 
and two by Luke, vi. 14—16 and Acts i. 18. ‘The order 
is nearly the same in all, and the names the same with the 
two or three exceptions which we shall notice. Matthew 
distributes them into companies of two, the reason of 
which we learn from Mark, who says that Jesus ‘sent them 
forth two by two.’ 
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Simon who is called Peter. The latter name was given 
him by Jesus, Luke vi. 14, John i. 42; it signifies a 
stone. 

Andrew his brother. The circumstances of Peter’s and 
Andrew’s call to follow Jesus are related Matt. iv. 18—20, 
Mark i. 16—18; compare Luke v. 1—11. Of Peter we 
hear often both before and after the death of his Master ; 
of Andrew very little is recorded. 

James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother. Read 
alsoin Matt. iv. 21, 22 and Mark i. 19, 20 that these two 
brothers were called at the same time with Peter and 
Andrew. They four lived near each other on the northern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, from which they obtained 
their support by fishing. James was the first Apostle who 
suffered martyrdom, Acts xii. 2; while John outlived all 
the other Apostles and died a natural death. 

V. 3. Philip and Bartholomew. All| that we know of 
Philip is drawn from John i. 4%, 44, from which we learn 
that he was a townsman of Peter. Bartholomew was 
probably the same as Nathaniel of whom we read in John 
i. 45—51. Bartholomew signifies son of Tholomew, or 
‘Tolmai, as Bartimens signifies son of Timeus, and Bar- 
jona son of Jonas, bar being the Hebrew word for son. 
The name of Bartholomew does not occur in John’s Gospel, 
while he alone speaks of Nathaniel, and in such a con- 
nexion as justifies the belief that he was one of the Apos- 
tles, xxi. 2. He also was a Galilean, a native of Cana. 
John xxi. 2. 

Thomas. Nothing is known of his previous life. John, 
xx. 24, xxi. 2, mentions that he was also called Didymus, 
which is thought to have been only his Hebrew name ren- 
dered into Greek, as both words mean ‘a twin.’ Thus Peter 
and Cephas were the same name in different languages. 

Matthew the tax-gatherer. Froma comparison of Matt. 
ix. 9—13 with Mark ii. 14—17 and Luke v. 27—82 it 
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appears that Matthew had also the name of Levi. He 
was residing at Capernaum when called to follow Jesus. 

James the son of Alpheus. This Apostle was ealled 
among the disciples ‘James the less,’ Mark xv. 40, to distin- 
guish him from the other James the brother of John, proba- 
bly inreference to his age or size. Alpheus and Cleophas 
are the same name pronounced according to the Hebrew or 
the Greek tongue. The wife of Cleophas was the sister of 
Jesus’s mother, John xix. 25. James was therefore a 
relative of Jesus; see also Matt. xiii. 55, and Galat. 
i, 19. We find no particular mention of him in the Evan- 
gelists, but in the Acts we freyuently meet with his name. 
He was evidently the presiding officer in the assemblies of 
the Apostles and other believers at Jerusalem, where he 
passed his days after the ascension of his Lord. He was 
the author of the Epistle bearing his name in the New 
Testament. 

Lebbeus who has the surname of Thaddeus. Mark in 
the parallel passage calls him Thaddeus, but Luke both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts, ‘Judas the brother of 
James;’ see also Matt. xiii. 55. Different modes of ex~ 
plaining this diversity of names have been proposed, as 
that Thaddeus is the Syriac form of Judas, or that Leb- 
beeus and ‘Ihaddeus had the same meaning—‘heart,’ and 
were descriptive of the character of Jude, as we say 
‘Richard the lion-hearted.’? ‘There can be no doubt that 
Lebbzus and Jude were names of the same individual, and 
as he was the brother of James he also must have been 
a kinsman of Jesus. The Epistle of Jude in our Bibles is 
believed to have been written by him. 

V. 4. Simon the Cananite. ‘This may mean, a native 
of Cana; but as he is styled both by Mark and Luke 
‘Simon the Zealot,’ it is more probable that it is a Hebrew 
or Syriac name formed from a word signifying zeal, 
The Zealots were those who took upon themselves the vin- 
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dication of the authority of religion, often with sincere 
purposes, but more often in the later days of the Jew- 
ish state only that they might under this pretence gratify 
passions of revenge and avarice. As Jesus called Simon 
to be an Apostle, he doubtless was one of the better 
class of Zealots. His history is unknown to us. 

Judas Iscariot, i.e. Judas a man of Kerioth, a town 
in the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 25. This is probably 
the meaning of the word, though other derivations have 
been given. 

He who betrayed him. I have in this way endeavored 
to give the force of the particle rendered ‘also’ in the com- 
mon version, which seems to me emphatic. 

For a farther acquaintance with the history and charac- 
ter of the Apostles I would recommend to the reader the 
* Lives of the twelve Apostles’ by Rev. Mr Greenwood, 
a thin 12 mo. volume, published in this city four years 
since. 

VY. 5. Go not among Heathens. This prohibition was 
repealed after the resurrection of Jesus when he com- 
manded the Apostles to ‘go and teach all nations,’ Matt. 
xxviii. J9. Our Lord confined his own ministry to the Jews. 

Samaritans. Samaria was the iniddle portion of Pal- 
estine, between Judea and Galilee. It originally fell 
to the tribes of Issachar, Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
afterwards became the most important part of the King- 
dom of Israel. When that kingdom was overthrown 
by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, the inhabitants were car- 
ried into captivity and a colony of Heathens were planted 
in their place, These new people soon incorporated the 
worship of Jehovah with their idolatry, and maintained 
this mixed religion for a long time. Of these occurrences 
we read in the xviith, chapter of 2 Kings, As they 
were joined by the Israelites who were permitted to re- 
majn in the land or by others who yeturned, they became 
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more attached to the worship of Jehovah and at length 
erected a temple on mount Gerizim. From this time a 
deadly hatred burned between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, which was not extinguished in the time of our Sa- 
viour, as we may learn from the ivth chapter of John. 
The Jews regarded the Samaritans with abhorrence, would 
not hold intercourse with them, John iv. 9, and used their 
name asa term of reproach, John viii. 48. There is a 
passage in the Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus |. 25, 26, 
so strongly descriptive of this state of enmity that I can- 
not forbear to quote it. ‘ There be two manner of nations 
which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation; 
they that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell in Sichem’.—Jesus forbade his disciples to visit the 
cities of Samaria, as he would not needlessly excite jealousy 
or hostility among the Jews. He did not forbid them to 
pass through this district, which they could not avoid in 
going to Galilee unless they twice crossed the Jordan; 
but he charged them to give their attention to their own 
countrymen, to whom the promise and the prophecy of 
the Messiah had been given, who it pleased God should 
receive the first offers of salvation through repentance, and 
who would fully occupy their time till the period when 
their mission would be extended over the world. 

V. 6. The lost sheep of the house of Israel. See note 
on Matt. ix. 36 on page 58 of this volume. Lost i.e. 
wandering in strange places—far from home and safety, 
Luke xv. 4, descriptive of those who had forsaken the love 
and service of God, Psal. cxix. 176, Isaiah liii. 6,1 Pet. 
ii. 25. Howse i.e. posterity or people, as in Luke i. $3. 
Jesus used the same expression again, in speaking of his 
own mission, Matt. xv. 24. ‘The Apostles afterwards 
reminded the Jews once and again of the favor which had 
been shown them in the first offers of the gospel, Acts iti, 
26, xiii. 46. 
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V. 7. The kingdom of heaven is at hand. The same 
declaration with which John the Baptist and Jesus began 
their ministry, Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17. 

V. 8. Raise the dead. The genuineness of this clause 
is doubtful, as it is omitted by several ancient as well as 
more modern manuscripts, and the power of raising the 
dead is not mentioned among the gifts bestowed upon the 
Apostles in the first verse of this chapter nor in the other 
Evangelists, and no example is recorded of their working 
such a miracle before the ascension of Jesus. 

Freely ye have received; freely give. Your mirac- 
ulous power has been gratuitously bestowed on you; de- 
mand not compensation for its exercise. 

Vs. 9--15. The parallel passages are Mark vi. 8—11 
and Luke ix, 8—5. Compare also Luke x. 4—16. 

V. 9. Provide §c. Jesus wished his disciples to under- 
stand that they must devote themselves wholly to the min- 
istry on which they were sent. ‘They must therefore dis- 
miss anxiety and care about their means of support, and 
trust to hospitality for shelter and food. The event proved 
that such reliance would be sufficient, Luke xxii. $5. 

Netiher gold nor silver nor brass. Different kinds of 
money. 


“ 


In your girdies. 'The Orientals carry their money in 
a purse in or under the belt which confines their garments 
around the waist. 


V.10. Wallet. A bag in which travellers carried provisions. 

Tumcs. ‘This part of the Eastern dress more resembles 
a gown thana ‘coat.’ See note on Matt. v. 40, Script. 
Interpr. Il. 48. 

Shoes. The Jews had two kinds of protection for the 
feet,—the sandal andthe shoe. The former was nothing 
more than a sole fastened by thongs. Mark’s words 
in the parallel passage are ‘be shod with sandals.’ 
As however it is doubtful whether the Greek word used 
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by Matthew in this verse was confined to the shoe, 
he probably understood the words of Jesus as a prohibi- 
tion to the Apostles to provide any other covering for the 
feet than what they then had in use. 

A staff. Mark, vi. 8, says that ‘he commanded that they 
should take nothing, save a staff only.” Some manuseripts 
in Matthew have the plural noun, staves, but the singular 
form is probably correct. These slight differences between 
the Evangelists need not disturb us. They disprove the idea 
of concert between them, and thus tend to establish the 
truth of the facts in whieh they agree. Such diserepaneies 
should be expected in the narratives of independent writers. 
In the present instance however the contradiction is more — 
apparent than real. Jesus is instructing his disciples to take 
nothing more than was absolutely necessary, nothing be- 
yond their usual dress, nothing that would encumber or 
delay them in their journey. They should not provide 
themselves even with a staff for the occasion, though if 
they had one in their possession they might take it with 
them. Probably they carried one in their usual walks, 
and then Mark by the words ‘a staff only’ would ex- 
press the same general idea as Matthew. 

The workman is worthy of his support. He who spends 
his time for others earns a right to depend on them for sup- 
port. This would be the condition of the Apostles. 
Compare 1 Tim. v. 18, and see the argument of Paul in 
i Cor. ix. 

V. 11. Worthy; i.e. to entertain such guests. See how 
the word is used in Matt. x. 87, xxii. 8. In the present 
connexion our English word worthy— a worthy man’— 
expresses just the idea of the original. 

There abide till you depart. “There,’ i.e. in the house of 
that man. ‘ Till you depart,’ i.e. from that city or vil- 
lage. 

V. 12. Salute it. To perceive the force of the language 
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salutation. Jn meeting a friend or entering a house the 
address is, Peace be to you. See 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 

V. 18. If the house be worthy, let your peace come on tt; 
but if it benot worthy, ict your peace return to you. Hebraistic 
forms of expression. If the family be such as would wel- 
come and return your salutation, the blessing which you 
have desired will rest on them; buat if they should be 
indisposed to receive you through want of sympathy with 
the purposes of your visit, the blessing will not descend 
on them; or as we should say, your good wishes will fall 
to the ground, will be lost. See the same expression used 
to represent disa:pointment or failure, Psal. xxxv. 13, 
Isai. lv. 11.—Howse is here used for a family, as in ver. 6 
for a nation; so in John iv. 58, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

V. 14. Shake off the dust of your feet. The Jews car- 
ried their national pride and abhorrence of the Heathen 
world so far that even the dust ofa Pagan town was 
thought to convey pollution. In one of the Rabbinical 
books it is said, ‘ The dust of Syria defiles as well as the 
dust of other Heathen countries.’ To‘ shake off the dust 
of the feet? when leaving a Jewish house or city was 
therefore to signify by the strongest possible emblem that 
its inhabitants were regarded as no better than Heathens. 
Compare Matt. xviii. 17. See also Acts xiii. 51, 

V. 15. The region of Sodom and Gomorrha. 'Thegvicked- 
ness of these cities, whose destruction is recorded Gen. 
xix. 24, 25, was proverbial. 

A day of judgment. If these words refer to the tem- 
poral calamities which would overwhelm the cities of Ju- 
dea, the meaning is;—when the punishment which: that 
city shall have brought on itself by its rejection of the 
gospel shall be experienced, the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrha will seem preferable. Compare Lam. iv. 6. They 
who know what the Jews suffered in their wars with the 


which follows, we must understand the Eastern form of 
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Romans before that generation had passed away will pes- 
ceive at once the nature and the truth of this prediction. 
But the grammatical construction of the passage seems to 
require us to understand Jesus as speaking of a future day 
of comparison and judgment. See Matt. xi. 21—24, 
where he speaks more at large on this subject. 


PRACTICAL BEMARKS. 


1. Whom did our Lord choose as the companions of 
his ministry? Whom did he appoint to preach his gos- 
pel to the Jew and the Heathen? Not the rich nor 
the learned, but men whose situation’ and habits of life 
forbade the idea that with them originated the religion 
which they taught, and whose success in its diffusion 
is inexplicable on any other ground than that of divine 
assistance. If wisdom was shown in this selection, be- 
nevolence may be seen in the regard which Jesus paid 
to the domestic ties and social sympathies of his disci- 
ples. Brothers and friends were called to enter togeth- 
er upon a difficult and perilous life; and when they 
were sent for the first time to face the incredulity 
and opposition of men, they were directed to go ‘two 
by two,’ that they might have comfort and support in 
each other’s society. 

2. ‘Freely ye have received; freely give.’ Is there 
not truth in these words in their application to us? 
Freely we have received the blessings of the gospel,— 
without labor or cost on our part, Its present influen- 
ces, its immortal hopes have been bestowed by the love 
of God and introduced into our world by one who suf- 
fered for this end; but they have descended to us as an 
inheritance for which we have paid nothing, and they 
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constitute the richest legacy that has passed into our 
hands from other generations. Freely then let us dis- 
pense these blessings. As it is our privilege, it must 
be our duty to bring others into an acquaintance with 
that religion which we hold as God’s best, though 
freest, gift. 

3. The disregard of the usual rules of prudence which 
was enjoined on the Apostles when they were sent to 
proclaim the gospel to their countrymen should not be 
taken as an example for other men. The circumstances 
of their mission were peculiar. Yet the freedom from 
a troublesome anxiety, to which it was the chief pur- 
pose of their Master in these instructions to lead them, 
should be sought by us. They who steadily pursue the 
path of duty need not distress themselves about the 
means of earthly support. Providence will supply their 
wants, not indeed in contradiction of its usual laws, but 


through the force of those laws, which make it certain 
that the disinterested and diligent friends of humanity 
will find resources which do not present themselves to 
the timid and the selfish. 


4. The guilt of rejecting the true Messiah was great, 
and the sufferings which the Jews brought on them- 
selves by their obstinacy were unparallelled. Heavy 
is his guilt who.with the light of Christianity about him 
perversely shuts his eyes to its illumination, and fearful 
will be the judgment through which he must pass. If 
they who enjoyed only the lessons of natural religion 
were condemned for their wickedness, what must bethe 
fate of those who sin against the revelation which Jesus 
Christ has made! 
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MATTHEW x. 16—xr. 1. 
Our Lord’s Instructions to his Apostles. 


16 Behold, I send you as sheep among wolves. 
Be therefore prudent as serpents, and innocent as 
17 doves. Beware of men; for they will deliver you 
up to councils, and will scourge you in their syna- 
1g gogues; and you will be brought before governors 
and kings on my account, to bear testimony before 
ig them and the nations. But when they deliver you 
up, be not anxious how or what you shall speak; for 


it will be given you at that time what you shall say. 
20 For it is not you that speak, but the spirit of your 
21 Father that speaketh in you. Brother will deliver up 


brother to death, and father child, and children will 
rise up against parents and cause thein to be put to 
22 death. And you will be hated by all for my name’s 
sake. But he who endures to the end will be saved. 
23 When they persecute you in this city, flee to ano- 
ther, and if they drive you thence, flee to another; 
for verily I say to you, you wil a 2 not comple- 
ted the cities of Israel until the Son of man has 
come. 
24 A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant 
25 above his master. It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his teacher, and for the servant that he 


be as his master. if they have called the master of 
i4 
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the family Beelzebub, how much more its mem- 
96 bers? Do not therefore fear them; for nothing is 
hidden which will not be disclosed, nor secret 
27 which will not be made known. What I say to you 
in the darkness. speak ye in the light, and what 
you hear privately proclaim on the house-tops. 
2s And be not afraid of them who may kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul; but rather fear Him who 
can destroy both soul and body in hell. 
29 += Are not two sparrows sold for a cent? But not 
one of them can fall to. the ground without your 
39 Father. Even the hairs of your head are all num- 
31 bered. ‘Therefore be not afraid. You are of more 
32 value than many sparrows. Every one who shall 
own me before men I will own before my Father 
33 who is in heaven; but whoever shal] deny me be- 
fore men, him will 1 deny before my Father who 
is in heaven. 
34 Think not that I came to send peace upon the 
earth. I did not come to send peace, but 3 
35 sword. For I came to set a man against his father, 
and a daughter against her mother, and a daughter- 
36 in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s 
enemies will be the members of his own fanily. 
37 He who loves father or mother more than me 
is not worthy to be mine, and he who loves 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy to 
ss be mine. And whoever does not take his cross 
and follow me is not worthy to be mine. He 
39 who has found his life will lose it; but he who 
has lost his life for my sake will find it. 
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40 He who receives you receives me; and he whore- 

41 ceives me receives him who has sent me. He who 
receives a teacher as a teacher will receive a teach- 
er’s reward; and he who receives a righteous man 
as a righteous man will receive a righteous man’s 

42 reward. And whoever shall give one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only to drink as to a dis- 
ciple, verily I say to you, he will not lose his reward. 

xi 1 And when Jesus had finished his instructions to 
his twelve disciples, he departed thence, to teach 
and preach in their cities. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


The whole of this part of our Lord's discourse with his 
Apostles seems to have had reference to the ministry on 
which they entered after his death, being generally inap- 
plicable to the mission to which the previous verses (5—15) 
relate ; and as it is found in a different connexion in the 
other Evangelists, (compare the referenees to Mark and 
Luke,) it has been supposed that Matthew has brought 





, together instructions delivered at different times. ‘There 
? 4 is nothing objectionable or improbable in this supposi- 
. F tion, and it is confirmed by the language of Christ in John 
S ; xvi. 4, where after describing the injurious treatment which 


the Apostles would receive (see ver. 2,) he says, ‘These 
things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I was 
with you.’ By comparing passages in the Evangelists it 
will appear indeed that Jesus repeated many of his precepts 
on different occasions.—It will be proper also to notice that . 
he used words in their popular sense, and not with philo- 
sophical exactness. He was fond likewise of quoting the 
proverbs in which the wisdom of past ages or the common 
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sentiment of the people was expressed, that he might give 

his instruction a more intelligible and acceptable form. 
V.16. See Luke x. 3. The first part of this verse is a 

sort of text to all that follows. Our Lord by the compar- 


ison which he uses signifies the life of danger which his 
disciples would lead in the midst of those who would show 
them no mercy, the opposers of the Christian faith both in 
Jewish an | Heathen communities. 

Prudent This isa better word than * wise’ in this con- 
nexion, and yet it is not exactly what we want, because it 
is nota term which we apply to the serpent. In the Sep- 
tuagint the word occurs in Gen. iii. 1, where in the Eng- 
lish version we read, ‘ The serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field.’-—’The Apostles were taught, that 
while they, fearlessly pursued the purposes of their minis- 
try, they chould not needlessly brave danger nor provoke 
malice. 

Vs. 17—22. Compare Matt. xxiv. 9—14, Mark xia. 
9—13, Luke xxi. 12—19, Jobn xvi. 2. 

V.17. Beware of men, i. e. Be on your guard against 
them. Here again we want a good word to express the 
force of the original. The sense of beware generally is— 
avoid. 

Councils. ‘The San>edrim at Jerusalem, and inferior 
tribunals in other Jewish cities. 

V. 18. Governors. Those whom the Romans placed 
over their provinces under different titles and with different 
degrees of anthority. 

To bear testimony ;— to deciare the facts and to pro- 
claim the truths of Christianity in the presence of Heathen 
rulers and their courts. Through the eagerness of their 
enemies to obtain their condemnation they would enjoy 
opportunities of preaching the gospel that they would not 
else have found.—The whole book of the Acts exhibits the 


fulfilment of the prophecies contained in these two verses 
(17 and 18). 
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V.19. How or what you shall speak. Let neither the 
mode nor the matter of your defence give you any solici- 
tude. 

For it will be given you. This must be interpreted as 
an expression of the confidence and ability which they 
would feel at such times, rather than as a promise of divine 


assistance superseding the exercise of their own powers 5 
for it is plain from the examples given in the Acts that in 
the defences which the Apostles made before councils and 
governors they used their own judgment in the selection 
of topics, and spake only as men who were conscious of 
holding a commission and having received an illumination 
from Heaven which made them superior to fear or embar- 
rassment. When called to repel the foulest charges against 
themselves and their religion they would enjoy a self-pos- 
session and a freedom and pertinency of speech that would 
prove them to be the inspired servants of God. And this 
ability to meet the exigencies of the occasion might be 
said with strict propriety to ‘be given them at the time,’ 
though is was only one of the forms in which the inspira- 
tion peculiar and essential to their office manifested itself. 
Compare Luke xii. 11, 12, where the same promise is 
couched in slightly different phrase. Compare also Exod, 
iv. 12 and 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 

V. 20. Itts not you that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you, i. e. not so much you as the 
divine spirit with which you are filled;—according to that 
Hebrew form of expressing comparison which we have no- 
ticed before; see Matt. ix. 18, note in Script. Interp. HL 
46; also astrong example and one perfectly analogous to 
this in John xii. 44. Though they spake as men, yet they 
enjoyed a knowledge and exercised a power which were the 
special gifts of ‘io/. Jesus that he may inspire his dis- 
ciples with confidence refers them to the source of their 
ability, viz, supernatural endowment. 

14* 
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V. 21. Christianity would be the oceasion of domestic 
divisions—of bitter hatred, selfish cowardice, and unnatu- 
ral cruelty. The early history of our.religion proved the 
truth of its Founder’s words. 

~V. 22. You will be hated by all. One of those general 
expressions which need to be qualified by a regard to the 
circumstances. We should say that the first preachers of 
the gospel were the objects of universal hatred, without 
intending to give the idea that they made no friends or 
that all the world were bent upon accomplishing their 
ruin. ‘The meaniug in this instance is clear, but we shall 
find some examples in the New testament where a disre- 
gard of the principle on which such expressions should be 
construed has led to very false interpretations. See what 
the Apostles thought and said of their Master’s words, 
When they learned their import by experience, in Acts v, 
41, and 1 Pet. iv. 16. Peter’s expression —‘as a Christian’ 
explains that of Jesus—‘for my name’s sake.’ 

He who endures to the end will be saved. In Matt. 
xxiv. 13, (taken in connexion with verse 14) and in Mark 
xiii, 13, these words seem to be a promise of temporal de- 
liverance, which was fulfilled in the safety of the Chris- 
tians who leaving Jerusalem just before its capture escap- 
ed the calamities that befell those who remained within 
the city. Butin this place I prefer to regard them as a 
promise of final security and happiness for those who 
should continue faithful to their Christian profession tll 
the end of life. 

V. 23. Andif they drive you thence, flee to another. 
These words are not in the common version, but are ad- 
ded by Griesbach on evidence which seems on the whole 
toentitle them toa place in the text. See examples of 
obedience to this command of Jesus in Acts ix, 30, xvii. 10. 

You will not have completed the cities of Israel until the 
Sonof man has come. The meaning of the phrase ‘the 
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coming of the Son of man’ must determine the import of 
the word ‘completed’ in this sentence; and the meaning of 
this phrase must be learned from its use in other pla- 
ces. In Matt. xvi.28, and xxiv. $, 80, (compare other 
verses of the chapter, particularly ver. $4,) and the paral- 
lel passages in Mark (ix. 1, xiii.) and Luke (xxi.) it um 
questionably denotes, or at least is represented as contem- 
poraneous with the destruction of Jerusalem and the down 
fall of the Jewish state which was involved in that eatas- 
trophe. The same, I think, is its meaning in Matt. xxvi. 
64, (and Mark xiv. 62,) and must be its meaning in John 
xxi. 22. It seems to me therefore that it should be taken in 
this sense here. But as Jerusalem was not destroyed by 
Titus till A.D. 70, we cannot give to the term in the orig- 
inal for ‘completed’ the sense which was probably given it 
by the translators who rendered it ‘gone over;’ for before 
that event the gospel had been preached not only through- 
out Judea but over a large part of the Roman empire, 
(Matt. xxiv. 14.) ‘To ‘complete’ is to fully execute the 
work in hand; which in the case of the Apostles was the 
conversion of men to Christianity. By an ellipsis the scene 
of their labors is mentioned instead of the work itself; as we 
say in speaking of a census, for example, that the men 
engaged in taking it have finished the United States i.e. 
have completed their task. Jesus then urges upon his 
disciples a prudent diligence by the consideration, that 
with all the effort they might make their countrymen 
would not be brought generally to receive their doctrine 
bef re the occurrence of those events which would over- 
whelm the unbelieving in ruin, 

V. 24. A disciple is not above his teacher &e. Our 
Lord repeated this proverb at other times for other pur- 
poses, J,uke vi. 40, John xiii. 16, and once with the 
same design as in this instance, John xv. 20, which may 
be taken as acomment upon this verse. 
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V. 25. Beelzebub. The Greek is Beelzebul. The on- 
ly other examples of its occurrence in the New Testament 
are in Matt. xii. 24, 27, Mark iii. 22, Luke xi. 15, 18, 19, 
in each of which places he is spoken of as the ‘prince of 
the devils,’ or demons. In the Old Testament we read, 
in 2 Kings i. 2, 16, of ‘Baal-zebub, the god of Ekion.’ 
The meaning of Baal-zebub is—lord ofthe fly, the title 
having been given to the Heathen deity by his worship- 
pers, who esteemed him their deliverer from the multitudes 
of this insect by which their country was visited. But 
whether the Beelzebub of the New Testament be the 
same name corrupted, or whether it was given in con- 
tempt by the Jews to Satan ‘the ruler of the demons,’ or 
whether its derivation and meaning were different from 
either of these conjectures are questions that probably 
never will be settled. It was evidently applied to Jesus 
as a term of reproach and insult, as if he deserved only 
to bear a name odious to a worshipper of the true God. 

Vs. 26—33. Jesus, having apprised his disciples of the 
dangers to which they would be exposed, now aims to 
implant the courage and constancy which they would need 
both in anticipation and under experience of such trials. 
Compare Luke xii. 2—9. 

V. 26. Nothing is hidden &c. This seems to have 
been a proverbial saying, used sometimes to denote the 
propriety and success of attempts to spread the truth, as in 
Mark iv. 22, Luke viii. 17, and sometimes to signify the 
disappointment in which all the arts of the hypocrite must 
result, as in Luke xii. 2; compare Eccles. xii. 14,1 Cor. 
iv. 5. Inthe present instance perhaps both these ideas 
are meant to be conveyed. 

V. 27. On the house-tops. The roofs of the houses in 
the East are flat, and are used both by day and night for 
sitting and for sleeping. See Matt. xxiv. 47, Acts x. 9; 
Script. Interp. vol. I. p. 222, The expressions in the 
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different clauses of this verse are proverbial forms of pre- 
senting the same idea, viz. that the private instructions 
of Jesus should be publicly diffused by his apostles. 

V. 28. The soul. ‘The word used in the original is 
not the Greek word for ‘spirit,’ but that which in Matt. 
vi. 25 and elsewhere is rendered ‘life.? The contrast with 
the body requires us here to give it the meaning of soul, 
but nice speculations respecting the constitution of man 
must not be founded on this passage, as all the terms were 
plainly used ina popular and not in a philosophical sense. 
Having regard to this popular character of the language 
we shall understand the ‘destruction of both soul and body 
in hell’ as an image of future retributive suffering intend- 
ed to mark its degree, rather than as a literal expression 
denoting its nature. See Script. Interp. 1. 260—267.— 
As punishment hereafter is signified, ‘gehenna’ may proper- 
ly be rendered hell.—in the second book of the Maccabees 
occurs a passage, which seems almost an anticipation of 
the words of Jesus. Eleazar a Jew when brought to the 
torment refused to save himself by apostacy or artifice; 
‘for though for the present time,’ said he, ‘I should be de- 
livered from the punishment of men, yet should I not es- 
cape the hand of the Almighty, neither alive nor dead.’ 
2 Macc. vi. 26. 

Vs. 29—31. The universal and watchful providence of 
God is urged as a ground of reliance. 

V. 29. 4 cent. The best authorities fix the value of 
the ‘assarion’ at three-fourths of an English farthing, 
which is very nearly one cent. ‘The nameof the Ameri- 
can coin is therefore preferable, if for no other reason, for 
its correspondence in value to the Roman,which their con- 
querors had introduced among the Jews. 

Without your Father. Without your Father’s know- 
ledge or permission. The ellipsis is so evident that it need 
not be supplied in the translation. 
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V. 80. Even the hairs of your head are all numbered. No- 
thing could more emphatically express the care of divine 
Providence. ‘Not a hair of your head shall perish’ seems 
to have been a proverbial expression to denote that not 
the least injury should befall the person, Luke xxi. 18, 
Acts xxvii. 34, 1 Sam. xiv. 45, 1 Kingsi. 52. 

V. $1. You are of more value than many sparrows. See 
Matt. vi. 26. © 

Vs. 32, 88. Jesus enforces the duty of adherence to the 
Christian faith under all trials by warning his disciples of 
the distinction which he should make in another world be- 
tween those who continued faithful and those who aposta- 
tized. The former he would disown as his foliowers,( Luke 
xiii, 25,) the latter he would welcome to a participation in 
his glory, (John xvii. 24). Compare Mark viii. $8, and 
Luke ix . 26, where however there seems to be an imme- 
diate reference to the circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; also2 Tim. ii. 12, Rev. iii. 5. 

Vs. $34—36. I did nol come to send peace &c. Compare 
Luke xii. 51—58. Under the form of expression which ia 
here used may be signifiedeither the purpose of an action, 
or its effect. It must here be taken in the latter and not 
in the former sense, and a regard to this different use of 
the same manner of speaking will remove all difficulty 
from the passage. Our Lord wished to describe the ef- 
fect or consequence of introducing his religion into the 
world. It would be the oceasion of domestic discord and 
treachery. Families would be divided, as some would em- 
brace and some reject the gospel, and since ‘the closest 
friends make the most bitter enemies’ the Christian 
would experience the relentless hatred of his nearest rela- 
tives. But this result would not indicate either the char- 
acter or design of the new religion; for it was a religion of 
peace and love; the prejudices and passions of men made 
it the occasion of estrangement and violence. Jesus in the 
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character of a prophet informs his disciples of the scenes 
before them, that their confidence in him might not be sha- 
ken, but rather be confirmed by the fulfilment of his words. 
—The language of Micah, vii. 6, is so similar, that our 
Lord is thought to have quoted it in a new application. 

Vs. 37, 38. Compare Luke xiv. 26, 27. These verses 
are intimately connected with those which precede them; 
as if Jesus had said, No one can be my disciple who will 
be prevented by the domestic divisions of which I have 
spoken from avowing or maintaining his faith in me; he 
must prefer my cause to the love of nearest friends, and to 
life itself. 

V. 38. Take his cross. As the cross was the instrument 
of the most ignominious death and it was a part of the 
punishment of the condemned to carry the cross to the 
place of crucifixion, (John xix. 17,) ‘to take’ or ‘bear his 
cross’ became a proverbial expression to signify the en- 
durance of disgrace and suffering. 

Vs. 38 39. Compare Matt. xvi. 24,—26, Mark viii. 
3$4—37, Luke ix. 23—25. 

V. 39. Compare Luke xvii. 88, John xii. 25. In Luke 
the present life only is the subject of remark, but in John 
and here also advantage is taken of the double sense of the 
word life, as it relates now to the present and now to the 
future world. Jesus is speaking of fidelity to his cause, 
and he says, using the past for the future tense, Whoever 
has found his life, i, e. has escaped death by apostacy or 
unfaithfulness, will lose it, i. e. will purchase present safe- 
ty by the loss of future happiness—the eternal life which 
the Christian might account his possession; but he who 
dies as a martyr will secure this eternal life. 

Vs. 40—42. Jesus farther encourages the Apostles by 
declaring that every act of kindness shown to one of his 
disciples would be regarded with Divine favor. 

V.40. Compare Luke x. 16, John xiii. 20. Respect 
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shown to the messenger is virtual respect to him in whose 
name he speaks. 


V. 41. As a teacher; or, in the character of a teacher, 
I have betore remarked that the term ‘ prophet’ has too 
narrow a signification for the Greek word ; of the justice 
of which remark Acts xv. $2 affords a strong example. By 
a teacher is meant one who devoted himself to preaching 
the gospel; by a@ righteous man, a private Christian. 
He who in those days of persecution should show hospi- 
tality whether to an Apostle or to a common disciy le fiom 
respect for his Christian name or office would exhibit faith 
and couiage like his guest’s and worthy of the same 
reward, 

V. 42. One of these litile ones. Jesus was fond of giv- 
ing this appellation to his disciples,—low in the werid’s 
estimation and humble in spirit, followers of him who was 
the meek and lowly One. See Matt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, 
Mark ix. 42, Luke xvii. 2; compare also Matt. xi, 25, 
xxv. 40, 45, (& 35, 42.) 

A cup of cold water. ‘Tlie least act of kindness to them 
who were universally despised and hated would be accept- 
able in the sight of him whose servants they were. 

xi. 1. This verse ought to have been taken into the 
xth chapter to which it properly belongs, while the next 
verse introduces another subject. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


We cannot too much admire the conduct of Jesus 
towards his Apostles. He sends them out on the most 
glorious service ever intrusted to men—clothed with 
miraculous powers and authorised to proclaim the tid- 
ings most grateful to their countrymen. But he does 
not permit them to undertake their work with 
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the expectations that would naturally arise in their minds, 
as they thought of themselves the chosen friends of the 
Messiah. He is anxious to save them from the disap- 
pointment which such expectations must induce, and 
plainly and strongly (though without the slightest ex- 
travagance, yet with an energy which bespeaks a 
prophet and a calmness which marks one greaterthana 
prophet) describes the sufferings to which they would 
be exposed. Having portrayed the life which they must 
lead in all its hardship and peril, he brings before 
their view those grounds of comfort and motives to per- 
severance which faith in Divine providence and human 
immortality might afford. What a noble frankness, 
what a beautiful consistency pervade these instructions, 
Familiar as they are to us, we may see nothing remark- 
able in their character. But let us for a moment in 
our imaginations disrobe Jesus of his divinity and sup- 
pose him to have been an impostor, and the impossi- 
bility of reconciling such an idea with predictions and 
counsels like those delivered in this chapter will impress 
us with irresistible conviction of his truth, 

2. Ifthe nature of these prophecies precludes the 
idea of imposition, their exact fulfilment is a proof not 
less strong that he by whom they were delivered be- 
held the future as it was reflected from the mirror of the 
divine foreknowledge. As no dishonest man would have 
set such prospects before his followers, so no uninspired 
man could have described with such accuracy events 
that were realised months and years afterwards. These 
predictions therefore, though when they were given 
suited to discourage the timid, became when brought 
to the test of experience means of strengthening the 
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Apostles’ faith; and such must be their effect upon us, 
to whom the language of prophecy seems but the rec- 
ord of history. 

3. Itis worthy of observation that Christ condemns 
that fool-hardy imprudence which under the name of 
devotion to the truth has involved good men in troub- 
les, which they might have avoided without any sacri- 
fice of principle. He did not tell his disciples to court 
persecution or martyrdom, but to expect them and en- 
dure them with constancy. Jesus neither by precept 
nor example encouraged a spirit of reckless enthusiasm, 

4. The Christian of the present day may take com- 
fort from the words and the history of his Master. If by 
advocating what he deems truth and right he should 
subject himselfto misrepresentation from those who are 
offended either by the strictness of his morality or the 
peculiarity of his opinions, what then? Was not Jesus 
calumniated? Were not the Apostles persecuted? Let 
him learn from them a lesson of fortitude. He must 
not be afraid of man; but what he believes he should 
avow, holding honesty in higher esteem than the world’s 
favor and regarding the judgment of God rather than 
the counsels of timid policy. ‘The retributions of anoth- 
er world hang on his conduct in the present. He who is 
prevented by the dread of obloquy or any other earthly 
consideration from giving his whole influence to the 
cause for which he believes the Mediator between God 
and men died on the cross, tacitly denies his Master; 
and how can he hope that he shall be owned as a dis- 
ciple or be permitted to take his place among those who 
were faithful even unto death: 


5. Jesus unfolded in a few words the doctrine of the 
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Divine providence; but those few words contained vol- 
umes of instruction and comfort. Darkness no longer 
covers our pathway; fear need no longer oppress our 
hearts. Godcares forus. Even our smallest interests, 
our least wants, are objects of his regard. Distrust 
is akin to impiety. The universe is under his pro- 
tection. We need not tremble for ourselves or for 
others, as if a Father’s eye did not rest on us, a Fath- 
er’s arm encircle us. ‘The Creator is his creatures’ 
Guardian. 

6. How sad is it to think that Christianity, the reli- 
gion of mercy and love, is still the occasion of strife. 
More sad is the spectacle now than in the time of the 
Apostles; for then the Christian’s enemies were those 
who vilified the name which he bore, but now dis- 


ciples of the same Master, professors of the same reli- 
gion, traduce and wound one anothe: l‘amilies are di- 


vided and communities disturbed, all of whose members 
join in admiration of the spirit no less than in ac- 
knowledging the authority of Jesus. That spirit—what 
was it? A spirit of candor, good will and peace, a 
spirit as foreign from discord or injustice as heaven 
from earth. When will this spirit be understood by the 
Christian church? 

7. Christian, remember that you are called to deny 
the world and to deny yourself. Prefer nothing to your 
religion. Cleave to your Master through all trials. 
Risk every thing, sacrifice every thing for him. Yet 
what can be lost or put at hazard by him who believes 
in immortality? An endless life the recompense of faith- 
fulness in this span of time! Up then and be doing, for 
the present urges, and the future invites, 
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THE EXAMPLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENY. 


Some persons are troubled at finding in the Old 
Testament so many examples of frailty and sin. Ear- 
ly taught to regard the patriarchs and prophets, the 
judges and kings whose history is there recorded with 
an interest little short of reverence,they have associated 
with their names ideas ofirreproachable conduct and 
singular excellence of character. Their early notions 


have been strengthened by the language under which 


these individuals are often described—-as ‘holy men,’ 
‘servants of God,’ ‘worthies,’ and ‘saints,’ and by 
the use made of their names in the pulpit as examples 
of faith and goodness. In the Bible too they are men- 
tioned in terms which seem to mark them as objects 
of the Divine approbation. Yet the sacred narrative, 
instead of representing them as perfect or faultless, 
compels us to condemn many of their acts as grossly 
immoral, while on almost every page we meet with 
some indication of human weakness or error. Abra- 
ham, ‘the father of the faithful’ and ‘the friend of 
God,’ resorted to equivocation; David, ‘the Lord’s 
anointed’ and ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel,’ was 
guilty of atrocious crime; and among them whom the 
writer to the Hebrews cites as memorable for their 
faith (xi, 32) are some names which are distinguished in 
the annals of their times only by the achievements 
of a wild patriotism. 

Skeptics and scoffers have taken advantage of this 
circumstance, and have endeavored to raise an ob- 
jection to the Bible on the sins of those whose lives or 
deeds it has preserved for our instruction, 
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No unusual share of intelligence is necessary to 
perceive, and it is but common fairness to acknowledge, 
that the objection and the difficulty are founded ina 
disregard of the character of the Scriptural history. 
It is a history of men—‘ men of like passions’ with 
us, and far less favorably situated than we in respect 
to moral and religious advantages. We should take 
it for what it is and what it purports to be. ‘They are 
human beings of whom we read, children of imperfec- 
tion, subjects of temptation, some of whom are worthy 
of honorable remembrance for their piety and integrity, 
but none of whom were relieved of the common. con- 
ditions of humanity, its infirmities or its trials, It 
should never be forgotten in reading the Jewish Serip- 
tures that they are the memorials of Divine superin- 
tendence but not of human perfection. And why should 
we be offended” at discovering that in former ages, 
as now, good men might be betrayed into sin? The 
simplicity of the narrative recommends it to our belief, 
It does not exaggerate nor embellish its characters, but 
exhibits them inthe lines of truth. The earth was 
full of wickedness, and is it strange that those who 
were favored with peculiar communications from 
Heaven, which never took away the liberty which 
they possessed as moral agents, should have some- 
times trangressed the laws of morality, or that God 
should have used men whose virtues were mingled 
with vices as the instruments of his Providence? 

We mustthen erase from our minds the impression that 
the Old Testament contains the history of faultless be- 
ings. Itsscenes and incidents belong to the earth, where 
perfection was never witnessed except in our blessed 
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Lord. Hearose asateacher and an example long after 
this portion of the sacred volume was completed; and 
hence we may perceive the justice of another remark— 
that the characters of which we read in the Old Testa- 


ment should be viewed in connexion with the circum- 
stances of their times. Since they did not enjoy the 
light of Christianity, we ought not to judge them as 
if they lived in the noon-day of divine revelation. Has 
the gospel rendered so little service to the world, are 
its principles and sanctions of duty so little superior to 
those which were recognised by other forms of religion, 
or does its standard of excellence so nearly correspond 
with that which was previously adopted by Jew or 
Gentile, that in examining the lives of the patriarchs 
who preceded or of the monarchs who followed the de- 
livery of the Mosaic institutions we may overlook the 
fact, that they were strangers to all which we have 
learned though our religion? Such a disregard of rel- 
ative situation will make us unjust alike to Christian- 
ity and to the men whose names belong to the earlier 
periods of the sacred histor;. It may be thought that 
they were favored with special illumination, which 
placed them so far above their contemporaries that 
they ought rather to be compared with Christians than 
with the world around them. ‘This opinion however 
cannot be entertained by one who has considered the 
nature of the communications which the patriarchs, 
orany others except Moses, received from heaven; 
for they related to particular subjects without em- 
bracing the general topics of duty, and neither in- 
creased nor abridg«d the power of doing right. 

The strength of the difficulty, so far as it has any 
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substance, lies in the epithets which are sometimes 

bestowed on these persons in Scripture, and which rep- 

resents them as objects of the Divine favor or holds 

them up as worthy of imitation. But this style of 

speaking may be partly ascribed to a peculiarity of 
Hebrew composition arising from the poverty of the 

language, which compelled the writers to use positive 

forms of expression when they wished only to mark 

comparison. Examples continually occur in the Old 
Testament, and the influence of this characteristic of 
Hebrew composition may be traced in many instances 

in the New Testament, where the strongest terms are 

used to denote, not an absolute or complete state, but 

a high degree whether of goodness or wickedness, of 
prosperity or misery. It should also be remembered 

that the genius of all the Oriental languages delights 

in hyperbole, and that terms which seem to us extray- 

agant would be construed in that part ofthe world in a 

much lower sense. 

In this connexion I may repeat, that the comparison 
actually intended and expressed shows only the superi- 
ority of those who are the subjects of praise to the men 
of their generation. ‘They may have been much bet- 
whom they dwelt, though 
they should fall below our standard of manners or mor- 


ter than the people among 
als. And yet farther let it be remarked, that in respect 
to certain acts or situations they might deserve the 
highest encomium, while in respect to other parts of 
character or other relations of life they might be sadly 
deficient in goodness. It is only in reference to these 
particular virtues or offices that they are quoted as ex- 
amples. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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was illustrating the nature of faith,or confidence in God, 
and he reminds them of the many and bright examples 
of such faith which might be found inthe annals of their 
own nation—a faith often rendered more conspicuous 
by its contrast with the vices of those in whom it was al- 
most the only redeeming quality. In his long list, 
though we meet with some names on which crime had 
stamped indelible disgrace, there is not one which was 
not signalized by some proof of faith in an invisible 
Deity that might provoke even Christians to emulation. 
Such inconsistency ef character is perfectly natural. 
Intelligence and candor will see this subject in its 
true light. A regard to the design of the history, to 
the situation of the individuals, to the style of composi- 
tion, and to the purpose of the writer will remove our 
surprise at finding those whom we might adduce as ex- 
amples of human imperfection exhibited as objects of 
Divine favor or presented for our imitation. EDITOR. 


COMPARISON OF THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL 
2 CORINTHIANS 111. 6—18. 


The last of these verses, as translated by Wake- 
field, standsthus. ‘We all with unvailed face behold- 
| ing, as in a looking glass, the glorious brightness of the 
Lord, transform ourselves after that image from bright- 
ness to brightness, as through a divine power.’ And the 
words form the conclusion of a very beautiful though 
somewhat obscure passage, in which the Apostle rep- 
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resents the superior excellence of the gospel to the 
Jewish dispensation, and thence the distinguished priv- 
ileges of Christians for advancing in knowledge and 
holiness, which is resemblance to the image of God, 
It is therefore of their present, not of their future and 
glorified state, as has sometimes been interpreted, that 
the writer in this verse speaks. 

He first contrasts the Law, as it was given by Moses, 
with the clearer and more spiritual revelation by Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Law,’ says he, ‘was the letter, that 
killeth; the gospel was the spirit, that giveth life. And 
if the ministration of condemnation,’ or of the law that 
condemned the transgressor to death, ‘was glorious, so 
that when it was delivered the children of Israel could 
not steadfastly look upon the face of Moses by reason 
of the lustre of his countenance, shall not rather the 
ministration of righteousness,’ or of a perfect law in obe- 
dience to which is righteousness, ‘exceed in glory,so that 
the former should have no glory in comparison of the 
surpassing splendor of the latter..—F rom the spiritual 
nature of the dispensation the Apostle proceeds to speak 
of the superior clearness or freedom from obscurity with 
which it is preached. ‘Seeing then we have this con- 
viction,’ that the gospel excels the Law, and its minis- 
ters Moses, whether in the truths they preach or in the 
measure of their illumination, ‘we use great plainness 
of speech; and do not cover or obscure the truth, as did 
Moses his countenance when he came down from con- 
versing with God on the Mount; putting a vail upon his 
face to relieve the Israelites from the dazzling splen- 
dor, which they were unable to behold.’ 

This vail which partly concealed their legislator, the 
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giver and representative of their law, is employed 
by the Apostle as an emblem both of the obscurity of 
the Law and of the imperfect manner in which it was 
comprehended by those to whom it was given. They 
did not discern through the vail of sacrifices and pre- 
dictions the great truths they were designed to intimate. 
‘Their minds were blinded, and their darkness still con- 
tinues. For even to this day,’ even to the time in which 
Paul was writing, ‘when Moses,’ i. e. the Law of Mo- 
ses, or the Old Testament, ‘is read, the vail is upon 
their hearts.’ Such is yet their ignorance and preju- 
dice, that they do not perceive that their ancient cove- 
nant is done away with the better promises that came 
with Christ. And it is not, till they shall ‘turn unto 
the Lord,’ or in other words receive his gospel, that 
their darkness shall be removed, and they shall under- 
stand and embrace the truth that Christ is the end of 
the Law. 

Now with all this darkness and error the Apostle 
contrasts the celestial light and transforming influence 
ofthe gospel. Neither are its ministers left in doubt 
of its instructions, nor are they permitted to conceal or 
darken them, nor are the people blinded that they can- 
not see them; but all with unvailed face beholding as in 
a mirror the glorious truth of the Lord, are transform- 
ed into the same image from glory to glory, from one 
degree of light and virtue to another, ‘as by the illum- 
ination of the spirit of God.’ 

Thus understood the passage is one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Epistles of Paul; and 
admirably illustrates the unrivalled excellence of Christ- 
janity. F, PARKMAN, 
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CHANGES IN READING THE BIBLE. 


CHANGES WHICH ANY ONE MAY MAKE IN READING THE 
BIBLE. 


There are some corrections of the common version 
ofthe Bible which any reader is competent to make. It 
needs no acquaintance with Hebrew or Greek to per- 
ceivetheir propriety. They belong tothe grammati- 
cal structure or the visible form of the translation; and 
being obviously proper—in other words, the faults 
which they are designed to remove being such as would 
not be admitted into any version at the present day— 
habit and association ought not to prevent us from in- 
troducing them when we read the Scriptures aloud. 
That is not atrue reverence for the Bible, but either 
a slavish respect for the work of men as fallible as our- 
selves or a superstitious fear of change, which for- 
bids our correcting palpable errors. 

Among errors of this sort,about which there can be no 
question and, one would think, no blindness, may be in- 
cluded at least those which violate the rules of grammar 
and those which exhibit the comment or addition of the 
translators. In many other instances an evident im- 
provement might be made by a change of language 
without affecting the sense of the passage, as in those 
expressions which offend the delicacy of modern re- 
finement; but in respect to these there may be some 
difference of opinion, while about the former I think 
there can benone. An example or two under each of 
these classes may suffice. 

In the common version the relative pronoun ‘which’ 
is connected with persons. It is now considered a 
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rule of good writing to apply it only to things. The | 
impropriety of retaining the old form is especially seen, 5 
when the subject to which the pronoun relates is the q 
Deity. ‘Our Father whiwh art in heaven,’ should be 


read, Our Father who art. a 
Where a uniformity of tenses should have been pre- 5 
served, the mistake of the translation should be recti- 
fied. ‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- a u 
memberest,’ (Matt. v.23,) should be, If thou bring thy 4 
gift and there remember. 4 
The use of Italic letters, as I have before remark- a 
ed, indicates the additions which the translators made 4 
to the text in the hope of presenting more clearly its 4 
meaning. ‘These additions are often necessary to com- } 
plete the sense, but sometimes they are superfluous 4 
| and may be omitted by the reader.* In some instances 
a change in the meaning of the passage may be the 
consequence of their omission; as in Psal. xix. 3, ‘ Ther 
is no speech nor language, where their voice is not 
heard.’ ‘Thereis’ and ‘where’ being printed in Ital- 
ics, we know that they were inserted by the transla- 3 
tors; and it is evident that Dy connecting the two clau- 
. 


ses by the word ‘where’ they have givena very differ- 
ent meaning from that which properly belongs to the 
original. ( There is) ‘no speech nor language; their voice 
is not heard,’i. e. Day and night give forth no audi- 
i " ble instruction; yet (ver. 1) they ‘declare the glory of 
| God.’ The poetical character as well as the strict 
truth of the passage is made more clear by the change. 
EDITOR. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS.—acTs xvii. 16—34. 


When one endeavors to enter fully into the spirit of 
the scene presented in this passage, what a throng of 
interesting reflections fills his mind! By a simple act 
of the imagination he goes back and enters the most 
renowned of all the cities of antiquity, every step he 
takes increases his wonder and his awe. For every 
spot is either the time-hallowed memorial of departed 
greatness, or itis instantly filed with the venerable and 
stately forms.of the wise and the brave. He finds him- 
self gazing upon those beautiful edifices, barely toim- 
itate which is the last effort and the proudest atiainment 
of modern and more efilightened: times. He turns to 
the altars and statues, and almost forgets the supersti- 
tions to which they are consecrated in the exquisite 
grace and beauty which taste and genius haye thrown 
around them. Here he sees the imposing spectacle of 
a religious procession bending its way to the shrine of 
some god. There he hears the shouts of the multitudes 
collected at those games which kindled the ambition 
ofallthe youths of Greece. Again, he listens to those™ 
old voices whose eloquence shook and whose wisdom 
enlightened the world. On every side he witnesses 
the bustle and grandeur of the rich and cultivated eity 
filied and crowned with the accumulated glory of cen- 
turies. The classic genius of the place descends, and 
his mind is rapt with the enthusiasm it inspires. 

With every feeling thus occupied and abserbed, he 
turns towards that cminence whereon the Council of the 
Areopagus is wont to sit. That Council, to use the 


words of an ancient Grecian, ‘the most honorable and 
16 
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holy tribunal of all G eece,’ received its name from the 
place of its assembly —the Areopagus, or the hill of Mars 
the god of war. And this spot wasso called, either be- 
cause there all cases of bloodshed were tried,or on ac- 
count of some popular traditions. Fable tells usthat there 
Mars himself was arraigned before the gods, and that 
on that spot the Amazons offered their sacrifices to the 
god of war when they besieged Athens. Whatever was 
the origin of the name, the Areopagus was for a long 
period only another word for wisdom and impartiality. 
This Court had long been distinguished for its public 
decisions and for the high character of its members. 
If there existed the power, there was seldom the dispo- 
sition to appeal from it. Foreign nations submitted 
their controversies to its arbitration; and it exercised 
a strict and paternal care over the State. Although its 
glory has gone, all the awful associations of justice lin- 
ger round the spot where that sacred Councilsat. And 
he who seeks a vivid idea of the things related by Lyke, 
as he approaches the venerable hill feels all the solem- 
nity of the place. As he looks round, he observes not 
the ancient forms of justice. But what means this 
crowd? What has brought them to this spot with 
all their native curiosity glowing in their faces? 
Here stand the stern disciples of Zeno, there the cheer- 
ful followers of Epicurus. Who is he whom they have 
evidently brought thither, not for purposes of trial, but 
that he may speak and that they may hear him? His 
whole spirit seems stirred within him, and as they list- 
en, the expression of contempt with which they would 
fain conceal their curiosity is occasionally exchanged 
for one that implies attention and interest. Whois he? 
A Jew. A Jew! The Stoic and the Epicurean, the 
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philosophic throng of Athens, listening to a Jew, to 
one of that despised and miserable people! But what 
philosophy does he teach? Whose disciple is he? 
He is the professed follower of one who has recently 
suffered death in a most disgraceful manner, who was 
hung on the cross—a mode of punishment which we 
seldom recollect was far more ignominious than the 
punishment of the gallows now, being used only in the 
case of the lowest of mankind. Well might the lips of 
the wise be curled in contempt of one who acknowledg- 
ed acommon malefactor as his Master and Teacher. 
But look again at this individual who has become the 
object of curiosity to the news-loving Athenian crowd. 
There is animation in his address, but there is polite- 
ness in it too. The sentiments he utters, if they be 
not grand, certainly have nothing mean nor trifling in 
them. He is a cultivated man certainly, for without 
effort he quotes from the poets, that race of men so dear 
in Athens. What a singular group now ishere! The 
witty, learned and inquisitive Athenians who had ran- 
sacked philosophy, the professors and teachers ef its 
oldest and most venerable systems, assembled round a 
Jew to hear of and consider, as their pride would per- 
mit them, the pretensions to the office of a teacher made 
by a man who had been crucified! 

While we contemplate this strange combination of 
clicumstances, one thought presses eagerly into the 
mind. We are struck with the principle of power ev- 
idently residing in this new doctrine which a Jew of 
Tarsus 1s explaining to a crowd of philosophers assem- 
bled on one of the most celebrated spots in the world. 
When the Jewish priesthood had accomplished the de- 
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struction of the man of Nazareth, they no doubt fiat- 


tered themselves that the matter was put forever at 
rest, that the spirit which actuated him would die away 
forthwith. But in a few days the hated name of the 
Nazarene is again heard boldly pronounced within the 
walls of Jerusalem: and shortly it is carried forth be- 
yond the confines of Judea, and is sounded in the old- 
est abodes of philosophy. And this new religion has 
insome way or another caught the attention and secur- 
ed the devoted services of an individual, all whose feel- 
ings the force of education had arrayed against it,who 
at first was as bitterly opposed to it as the Jewish High 
Priest himself,a man of fiery energy and yet possessed 
of a presence of mind that hardly anything could sur- 
prise, a man too evidently versed in the ways of the 
world and the literature ofthe age, and who as soon as 
he became the advocate of this new faith bore it boldly 
on, sounding its lofty statements in the ears of the wise 
and startling princes on their thrones. Surely there 
must have been something in Christiamity, a living 
spirit, that could send it forth into the world with such 
wondertul speed and enable it to act powerfully on our 
nature and engage the hearts of the good, the prucent 
and the cultivated. The circumstances of its first pro- 
gress create a very strong presumption in its favor as a 
new and extraordinary operation of Providence. 

What makes this presumption suil stronger is the 
contrast forced upon us, as we contemplate Paul at 
Athens, between Christianity and the various forms of 
ancient philosophy. ‘The light of the latter had been 
concentrated upon Greece for ages. And yet were the 
chains of superstition loosened, the minds of me, dis- 
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enthralled in the land of Socrates and Plato? Amidst 
all the arts andadvancement of Athens idolatry reigned 
in its grossest forms. The catalogue of deities was in- 
creased almost beyond enumeration. And at some of 
their most celebrated idol feasts the whole city gave it- 
self up to the most wretched sensuality. Plato confesses 
that he had seen all Athens drunk, andthis too in the 
way of religions observance. Where was the philoso- 
phy of the times all the while? Had she no restraints 
to impose? We of this day deem her beautiful and 
grand. Was she unable then to affect the general 
mind and win it to larger views and purer practices? It 
was evenso. Whereas Christianity was scarcely nam- 
ed among men ere it began to assail with a confident 
expectation of success all the corruptions of the 
world. It took strong hold, it fastened itself “on the 
condition of things. Its advocates did not confine 
themselves to groves and schools. They went into sa- 
ciety, and laid destroy ing and y et prudent hands upon its 
disgraceful and irrational customs. 

Now what makes all this difference? Christianity ap- 
peared among mankind like a living messenger of God, 
with the light of heaven in her eye and the power of 
heaven in her arm, while the philosophy of antiquity, 
like one of the beautiful statues of those days, stood 
inetlicient and motionless aimidst the saddest abuses, 
and never dreamed of sweeping them from the face of 
the earth. What, I repeat, makes all the difference? 
Why was philosophy only speculation, while Christi- 
anity was all power? Is there not some ground here for 
believing that the professors ofthe former, occupied as 
they no doubt were with their grand views, never were 
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conscious of that powerful conviction of truth which 
nothing but evidence the most satisfactory could create; 
whereas the advocates of Christianity had a sure 
foundation for believing what they proclaimed to be 
real living truth—fact? And if they had such a basis 
for their faith, then it must have been extraordinary 
evidence, for there was no earthly reason for supposing 
that the great moralchange at which they aimed could 
possibly be effected. 

Finally, as we contemplate Paul at the Areopagus, 
the aged form of the greatest philosopher of ancient 
times rises before the imagination. Where the Apos- 
tle of Christianity stands, upon that very spot Socrates 
was condemned four hundred years before. Here he 
had stood before his judges, ‘not as a criminal pleading 
with them for his life but as their superior and lord.’ Here 
he had uttered the noblest sentiments that the records 
of ancient wisdom show. And when we remember his 
memorable confession of the need of a Revelation we 
involuntarily exclaim, ‘How would this great man 
have exulted even upon his trial, had a prophetic vision 
been accorded him of what was to take place on that 
very spot in the course of a few hundred years---had 
he been permitted tolook forward and behold an indi- 
vidual clad in theauthority of Heaven announcing upon 
that hill of justice the great retribution of God, toa 
dim perception of the certainty of which he had himself 
approached! How would his great mind have burned 
within him at the prospect of having those great truths 
authoritatively proclaimed and extensively diffused to 
which he was in some sort about to be a martyr!’ 

W. H. FURNESS. 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 


Under this title I place two extracts from a work 
little known in this country,—‘ The Process of Histor- 
ical Proof; exemplified and explained: with Observa- 
tions on the peculiar points of the Christian Evidence. 
By Isaac Taylor. London: 1828.’ The two chapters 
of which a free version is here given are not among 
the most difficult in the New Testament; but I doubt 
not that in the form in which they are here presented 
every one will discover a force and clearness in the 
Apostle’s reasoning that are not perceived in reading 
the common version. It will be noticed that the por- 
tions included in parentheses are additions to the text. 
—Instead of the words ‘ prophecy’ and ‘charity’ Mr 
Taylor uses ‘preaching,’ (xii. 10 &c,) and ‘ love,’ 
(xiv. 1,) which more correctly represent the original. 
Throughout the xiiith chapter ‘love’ would be a better 
rendering than ‘ charity.’ 


1 CORINTHIANS XII. AND XIV. 


[From Taylor’s ‘ Historical Proof.’] 


‘Passages which by reiterated perusal have become 
too familiar to be understood in their native sense, and 
which are too thickly set with associated ideas to be 
fairly seen in their naked meaning, may very advanta- 
geously be rendered (for a moment) into the dialect of 
colloquial intercourse. Not as if such a translation 
were the true and the best rendering of the words, but 
merely that it conveys to the mind the substance of 
the thought apart from those habitual notions of a re- 
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ligious kind which obscure the simply historical signif- 
icance of the words. With the view of obtaining a 
transient liberty from such associated ideas, the follow- 
ing paraphrastic version is offered to the reader. Those 
parts of the Apostle’s argument that are irrelevant to 


Our present purpose are omitted or condensed. 


{ Cor. xii. 1—16. I am unwilling, my friends, that 
you should be in error on the subject of intellectual 
(endowments.) You remember that you (I speak not 
now to Jews, ) whe n you W f worshippers of speech- 
less images, followed (your teachers) which way so- 
ever you were led. I must therefore remind you that 
(n Ww you are to judge tor yourse ives on the principle 
that) no (instructor) can be under the guidance of the 
divine spirit, who calumniates Jesus; and on the other 
hand, that no man can make (consistent) profession 
that Jesus is Lord without the aid of the same Spirit, 

This being premised, lest you should be seduced 
by any who may exhibit extraordinary powers, I go on 
to say that) though there is a diversity of endowments, 
they all prod eed from the Lin Spirit; and though a 
diversity of functions, the saine Lord pre sides over all; 
and though there be a diversity of operations, it is the 
same God who performs all in all. But upon each in- 
dividual is bestowed a special exhibition of that same 
Spirit for surae purpose of utility Thus for example, 
the same Spirit confers upon one wisdom of discourse; 
upon another, knowledge; upon another, confidence; 
upon another, the endowment of healing diseases.—To 
one the same Spirit gives energies for powerful works; 


to another, the faculty of preaching (or predicting); to 
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another, the discrimination of characters; to another, 
different languages; and to another, the interpretation 
of languages. 

Now all these endowments are effected in those who 
receive them by the very same Spirit, apportioning each 
to each at his pleasure.—And in like manner as the 
human body, though consisting of many members, is 
still one; so is it in a society of Christians. For wheth- 
er we be Jews or Greeks—slaves or free persons, we 
all become by baptism—as it were—one body; and 
all imbibe the same spirit. And as in the human body 
each member has need of the others—-the eye of the 
ear, and the hand of the foot; [ver. 26--31.]| so in 
our societies there is a real dependence of each upon 
all, and of all upon each. There ought therefore to 
be a sympathy and union throughout the community. 
For you are, if | may so speak, the body of Christ, 
each one being but a member or organ of the whole. 

In this divine constitution of the Christian commun- 
ity there are various degrees. For example ;—In the first 
place stand those who were commissioned (by Christ 
to establish his religion.) In the second place, preach- 
ers (or the bearers of immediate communications from 
Heaven.) Inthe third, (ordinary) teachers. Then 
those who exercise mighty energies; then endowments 
for healing diseases; then those who aid (in managing 
the affairs of the society) or who direct (the movements 
of others.) Now could all be (specially) commission- 
ed? Could all receive peculiar communications? Ought 
all to be teachers? Should all possess mighty powers; 
or all be able to heal diseases, or all speak various 
languages, or all interpret languages?-You affect the 
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most eminent endowments. But I have to display to 
you a path (to honor) still more worthy. 


The principal intention of the writer in this passage 
is very obvious:—it is not to enhance or magnify the 
endowments which were exercised in the Christian 
church that he thus enumerates them; but rather by 
pointing to the source of every gift, and by insisting 
upon the end for which such gifts were bestowed, he 
aims to promote among the Christians a feeling of de- 
vout humility, and to convince them of the absurdity 
of that vainglorious ambition which would render 
these endowments the sources of disorder and division 
rather than edification. He then proceeds (chapter 
xiii.) in language eminently distinguished by beauty, 
propriety andforce to recommend that ‘more excellent’ 
quality which forms the substance of all true virtue, 
and without which the most splendid gifts will not ren- 
der a profession of religion any thing better than a 
tinkling pretension. 

Every one must admire the justness of thought dis- 
played in the xitth chapter, and the moral beauty of 
the next; which indeed ‘or the practical value of the 
sentiments it contains might fairly be balanced against 
all that has been written on ethical subjects by the sa- 
ges of Greece and Rome. In the xivth chapter éhe writ- 
er’s object is not to prove the existence of the gift which 
he designate S by the phra se ‘kinds of language ;’ortode- 
fend it against scepticism, or to enhance its importance; 
—for its existence is assumed asa matter of fact. well 
known tothoseto whom he wrote ;—but to define and illus- 


trate the right use of it, and to caution those who posses- 


seq it against an ostentatious abuse of a faculty so extra- 
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ordinary. The incidental allusions which occur in the 
course of this argument will in the most satisfactory 
manner explain the real nature of the gift to which it 
relates. 


i Cor. xiv. 1—39,. Cultivate love, aspire to intel- 
lectual endowments; but especially to the faculty of 
preaching.—He who speaks a language (unknown to 
the assembly) speaks to God, not to man; for no one 
attends:—but in his (own) spirit he utters things pro- 
found. On the contrary, he who preaches speaks that 
which tends to promote the edification, or encourage- 
ment, or comfort of the hearers. He who speaks a 
(foreign) language edifies himself; but he who preaches 
edifies the congregation. 

I wish you all spoke (foreign) Janguages; but I had 
rather that you should preach. For the preacher dis- 
charges a more important function than the speaker of 
languages; unless indeed he interprets what he utters 
for the benefit of the congregation. Wherefore, my 
friends, if come among you speaking various languag- 
es, what will you be the better unless I actually com- 
municate to you some sacred discovery, or some in- 
formation, or prediction, or instruction? Thus, (to use 
a comparison,) if inanimate instruments—the lute or 
the harp, make not a distinction in the sounds they 
produce, how shall the music be recognized? Or ifthe 
clarion give an unmeaning blast, who will arm himself 
for the fight? Apply this simile to yourselves ;—unless 
what you utter be intelligible, how shall your discourses 
be understood: you may as well talk to the winds! 
There are—what shall we say—so many kinds of lan- 
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guages spoken by mankind; and not one of them is des- 
titute of meaning. But unless I perceive the power of 
the words used by a speaker, we shall each deem the 
other a barbarian—(a foreigner.) But you would not 
wish to be like foreigners one to another; wherefore, 
since you desire endowments, seek such as may pro- 
mote the edification of the congregation. Let then 
him who speaks a (foreign) language, make it his 
prayer that he may be able also to interpret what he 
utters. For if ] pray in a foreign language, I do in- 
deed inwardly pray; but my intellect is unprofitable 
(to others.) How then? I will pray both inwardly and 
intelligibly. I will sing, not only with mental percep- 
tion, but so as may be understood. If you utter praise 
with only a mental perception of the meaning, how 
shall the unlearned who may be present give the re- 
sponsive Amen to your thanksgiving; seeimg that he 
understands not what you say. It may be that you 
give thanks well; but your neighbor is not benefited 
thereby. 

I thank my God, I surpass you all in the power of 
speaking various languages. But in the congregation 
I prefer to utter five words intelligibly, that I may in- 
struct others, than to speak ten thousand words in a 
foreign language.—My friends, be not puerile in” 
your mode of thinking: you may well indeed be infan- 
tile in evil; but in your judgments be adults. In the 
law it is written, ‘By menspeaking other languages and 
using strange dialects will I address this nation; and yet 
even then they will not obey me,saith the Lord.’ Where- 
fore the (faculty of speaking different) languages is in- 
tended for a portent; not for the benefit of believers; but 
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(for the conviction of ) unbelievers. But preaching is 
not so much for unbelievers (who keep aloof from our 
instructions) as for those who believe. 

When therefore the congregation is assembled in 
your place of meeting, if all speak foreign languages, 
and there come in unlearned persons or infidels, will 
they not say you are frantic? But if all (in their turn, 
verse 29,) preach, and there come in an infidel or an 
unlearned person,he is convinced by all, his conscience 
is searched by all, and his inmost thoughts are laid open, 
so that falling prostrate he worships God, and confes- 
ses that God is indeed among you. 

How is it then, my friends?7—When you assemble, 
every one (as [ am informed) has a psalm, or a piece 
of instruction, or (a discourse in a foreign) language, 





or something specially revealed to him, or something 
he has interpreted.—Let all things be done for the 
common benetit.—If any speak languages, let not more 
than two or at the most three do so; and that in turn: 
and let one interpret. But ifno interpreter be present, 
let such be silent in the congregation. Let two or 
three of the preachers speak; and let the other (preach- 
ers) exercise their judgment (upon what is said). But 
if a (special) revelation is made to one who sits (on the 
teacher’s platform), let the first speaker desist. (By 
such an arrangement as this) you may all in turn preach, 
that ail may learn, aad all receive comfort. The spirit 
of the preacher is under the preacher’s control; for 
God is not the promoter of tumult, but of peace; as is 
seen in all the assemblies of his saints. Wherefore, 
my friends, aspire to the faculty of preaching; yet for- 
bid not any to speak (various) languages,’ 
17 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE BIBLE FOUNDED ON A DISREGARD OF 
THE AGE IN WHICH THE BOOKS WERE WRITTEN. 


{From Seed’s Posthumous Works. ] 


Jeremiah Seed,the author ofthe discourse from which 
this extract is taken, was one of the most able preach- 
ers of the Church of England in the last century, and 
merited higher distinction than was ever conferred on 
him. He died in 1747, having published two volumes 
of sermons, and leaving manuscripts from which two 
other thin 8yo. volumes were prepared. 

‘ Let us Suppose a person of fine natural parts, not @ 
little improved by polite reading, by an enlarged con- 
versation and by his great knowledge of the world. 


But then it is of the world as it is at present; for he 


may know no more of it as past long ago than he does 
of that which is to come Hoy “ULV ii y I notwith- 
standing his abilities be tempted to infidelity, if when 
he looks into his Bibl . Instead « co side rine that he 
is In some parts ot it stepping ck ito the vel re- 
motest scenes of antiquity anc traveling, as] vere 

into anothet world quite aitierel rom | 1) its 
down and tries (no wonder he condemns) authors who 
were born and bred lh another age and country by 
laws to which tiey were utte; trangvers the j ot 
writing which obtain at present in ou wintrv: dlow 
natural will it be for him in the fuln of his sufficien- 
cy to treat with conte mpt such passages as this. ‘ Moab 


is my washpot, over Edom will I cast out my shoe;* 


* Peal, Ix. 8, eviii. 9 
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and to ask with a supercilious and decisive air, wheth- 
er a person assisted by the Divine Spirit could write 
in such a homely and coarse manner? But his con- 
tempt for this and many other places of Scripture would 
abate, ifhe would study the nature and early use of 
hieroglyphics, which gave a tincture to the conversa- 
tion and writings ef those times; so that a ‘washpot’, 
which was used as a significant characteristic mark, 
became when letters more generally supplied the use 
of symbols a characteristic appellation. to denote a 
nation reduced to the most abject state and employed 
in the most contemptible offices. And as for ‘ casting 
out the shoe,’ he might find reason to think that, as 
some have observed, that was the ancient form of tak- 
ing possession of any country or even piece of ground, 
in allusion to that of Moses, ‘Every place, on which 
the soles of your feet shall tread, shall be yours.’* Or 
perhaps ‘casting out the shoe’ might only signify 
shaking off the dust of one’s feet, as an indication of 
that neglect and contempt which the Edomites de- 
served. Authors must conform to the laws of com- 
position then in being; otherwise they will be as short- 
lived as authors, as those subjects who will act in op- 
position to the statutes and edicts then in force. Nay, 
we often through our ignorance imagine we descry a 
blemish, which upon maturer consideration proves to 
be a considerable beauty and elegance of diction. 

if we will not be at the pains to consider the nature 
and end of the Mosaic dispensation, several laws must 
appear unworthy of God which are yet really suitable 
to his unerring wisdom, as being necessary preserva- 


* Deut, xi. 24. 
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tives against idolatry (the parent of immorality) by the 
prohibition of idolatrous rites which might mislead 
them into it. Thus, however trifling this law might 
seem, viz. ‘The woman shall not wear that which ap- 
pertaineth to the man, neither shall a man put on a 
woman’s garment, for all that doso are an abomination 
unto the Lord thy God,’* it appears in this lighi per- 
fectly; it being a custom among the Heathen, as we 
learn from Macrobius, for the men to worship Venus 
in women’s habits, and women in those of men. Be- 
sides those ceremonies which are emblematical and 
have an inward and spiritual meaning according to the 
early method of conveying instruction under the veil 
of types and symbols, other laws might be highly re- 
quisite at that juncture to make it impracticable for the 
Jews even to eat with the Gentiles, whose idolatrous 
ways they were too apt to learn; laws forbidding them 
several kinds of food which were allowed to the rest 
of the world, that so any intercourse which might ex- 
pose them to contagion should be cut off. Folly, duc- 
tile as water, flows in no unalterable channel; but chan- 
ges its course and runs in new meanders, as the hu- 
mor and fancy of leading men in several ages turn and 
direct it. Hence several prohibitions intended to 
guard against some absurdity then predominant in the 
neighboring nations seem not a little ridiculous now, 
when the memorial of those follies is perished with 
them. 

Some of the Jewish lawa are in some measure 
unaccountable to us, for the same reason that satire is 


* Deut. xxii. 5. 
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more hard to be understood by after-ages than any 
other kind of writing :—because other kinds of writings 
are upon subjects of a more fixed and unchanging na- 
ture; but satire dwells upon the modes, humors, vi- 
cious and ridiculous customs which prevailed when the 
author wrote,—things very variable and changeable, in 
which folly is ever shifting the scene and taking new 
determinations. Unless the follics ofthe present age 
should be some way or other conveyed to future times, 
some of the most admired writers at present will appear 
to posterity in a very odd light as to those passages in 
which they expose the fashions of dress and diversions. 
Nor can any thing screen them from censure but what 
ought for the same reason to exempt the sacred writers, 
that a vein of good sense runs through every other 
part; and the same hands which composed some parts 
being equally concerned in all, it ought to be presumed 
that it extends likewise to those passages which lie un- 
der the disadvantage of referring to things now no lon- 
ger known. We are thoroughly reconciled to folly as 
at present modified, which we see and hear of every 
day; but can have no notion of it as it subsists under 
quite different modifications, unless the memory of it 
be preserved. And when we can have no notion of the 
folly, we can have none of those laws which fenced 
against it; but are api te censure them as arbitrary, 
capricious and whimsical. Let aman consider what 
exalted ideas Moses every where inculcates of the De- 
ity, and of the worship due to Him; let him read Jo- 
seph’s interview with his brethren, and the book of 
Deuteronomy, where the spirit of the law-giver and 
the father of his people breathes in every page; and 
17* 
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then let him consider whether it be not very possible 
that Moses may have said many things which through 
length of time may be unintelligible, but utterly impos- 
sible that so great a writer could say any thing gross- 
ly and palpably absurd. 

The misfortune is, people sit down to read such an- 
cient books as the Scriptures with heads full of modern 
customs and ideas; and whatever they cannot adjust 
to them, they through narrowness of soul reject with 
scorn as highly improper. And thus it comes to pass, 
(agreeably to an observation that has been made, ) that 
often when the objectors to revelation think that the 
sacred writers nod, it is only they themselves that 
dream. Difficulties, like shadows, lengthen in prcepor- 
tion as we are farther removed from the light of antiqui- 
ty; which, if it shone directly and immediately upon 
us, would vanish. Supposing a revelation originally 
given to persons of a different age. genius and lan- 
guage, it must be expected of course that there should 
be in it several idioms and peculiarities of style as re- 
mote as the time and country from ours: er allu- 
sions to usages then well known but now forgotten. 
And what must be upon the supposal of a revelation 
then given can c¢ rtainly be no objection or proot that 
it was not then given. It would have been as much 
enthusiasm tor the proph ts to have deciined the usual 
methods of conveying their meaning, whether by sig- 
nificant actions, parables, or any other way suited to 
the genius of those early ages, as it would be now to 
revive them when they are quite out of date. Custom 
is always the standard of language; and that alone is 


proper, which is authorised by it and the general con- 
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sent; that alone improper, which deviates from it. No 
doubt several forms of expression may seem uncouth 
and absurd merely because they are not familiarized 
to us; as, on the other hand, scarce any thing seems 
so which has been made familiar to us from our infan- 
cy. No doubt there may be in the Scriptures some 
images in appearance to us too bold and daring; they 
are plants of a hotter soil, which will not bear to be 
transplanted into a climate so unkindly as ours. But 
such was the habit of writing which then prevailed. 
Our manner of composition however correct and accu- 
rate would have seemed to them flat and unanimated; 
like marble, very smooth and polished, but very cold; 
and which, instead of begetting a kindly warmth in the 
breast, would strike a chilly damp into it. It is the ill- 
breeding of the vulgar among critics, to laugh at any 
thing outlandish in the dress of foreign but sacred 
writers; especially when there are plain proofs that 
the body of revelation, whatever the clothing of it may 
be, is ‘fearfully and wonderfully made’ by the wise Au- 
thor of all things. 

Alter all, were we no more interested in the contents 
of the Bible than we are in those ofa favorite classic, 
we should esteem it as, what it is, the noblest compo- 
sition that ever was penned. ‘There would be ackuowl- 
edged to be tn it, as in the works of nature, some thing 
grand, august and magnificent; and (however irregular 
some things may seem) far preferable to the correcter 
elegancies of art, and the confined exactness of a regular 
work. ‘The only consideration that makes us fond of 
every little cavil and willing at any rate to depreciate 
it is, what ought in reason to recommend it most of all, 
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that its contents are obligatory upon us. Setting this 
consideration aside, we should make necessary allowan- 
ces for the loss of proper keys at this distance to un- 
lock difficulties; and condemn that man as an ill-na- 
tured critic who, when there is a cup in the hands of 
¢ | the authors and they pour out of the same those cor- 
3 dial drops which strengthen every good man’s heart, 
is eager to find and suck out any dregs or sediments 
mixed with them—any exceptionable part, any inaccu- 
racy or impropriety. It would be owned that every 
person that read them was the better for them. They 
would be universally applauded as ancient authors, if 
they were but authors: the consideration that they are 
: likewise prophets, apostles, and law-givers to us, flat- 
tens our relish for them. ‘There are a thousand shin- 
ti ing passages which, if they had originally grown in the 
if gardens of Plato or Cicero, would have been thought 
the most generous plants that any soil is capable of 
producing. Unhappily for them our heavenly Father 
hath planted them, and commanded us to eat of them 
and live forever. How admirable in those aforemen- 
tioned writers would have seemed the indirect manner 
of suggesting knowl dge under the veil of parables and 
' allegories; that useful but otherwise offensive truth 
a | might enter, as it were, by a by-path into the under- 
| standing when all the direct avenues were shut up 
. against it as an enemy! How would those strong paint- 
ings have been extolled, the least praise of which is 
their beauty! Their chief commendation ts, that their 
beauty is made subservient to nobler purposes; and 








that while they entertain the fancy with agreeable im- 
agery, they convey to us the most beneficial sentiments 
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and impress them more deeply upon the mind; like 
blossoms, which, though they seem to be made only to 
please the eye, are necessary for the production of 
fruit and the preservation of the seed; nature conceal- 
ing, as it were, its grand end, appearing intent to 
beautify the creation at the same time it is benefit- 
ing it. 

It would be easy to multiply instances to make it ap- 
pear, that those objections which are looked upon as 
the result of a superior sagacity and discernment are 
in reality the effect of a profound ignorance of sacred, 
and sometimes of profane, antiquity. One scarce in- 
deed knows, what some people deem objections. Tri- 
fles light as air, often tried in the balance and found 
wanting, sink as deeply in unfurnished minds and make 
as muc? impression there as difficulties of a weightier 
nature ;‘like feathers descending in a void with a force 
and velocity equal to that of much more substantial 
and massy bodies. From this set of men you continu- 
ally hear the stale objection of David’s being ‘a man 
afier God’s own heart;’* and so he might be compar- 
atively with Saul as to his public character, in answer- 
ing all the purposes (the meaning of the phrase, ‘ after 
God’s own heart’) which the Deity had in vesting him 
with king!y power,by beating down idolatry and promot- 
ing true religion which was the sole end of the Jewish 
polity. Or he might be so even as to his private char- 
acter, though not in respect of the crime he committed, 
yet in respect of the severity of his repentance, which 
bore proportion to the enormity of his crime and rein- 


* } Sam. xiii. 14. Acts xiii. 22. 
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stated him in God’s favor; not to mention his prevail- 
ing good qualities and the main tenor of his life. 

The accounts of frequent appearances of God or his 
angels to men in the earliest ages, sometimes upon oc- 
casions seemingly not very extraordinary, have been 
thought as incredible as so many legendary tales; and 
we are asked, if we could digest so much of the mar- 
vellous in any other book? God however would not lay 
the first of mankind under a necessity either of having 
no religion or of erring in the grand and fundamental 
articles of it: which must unavoidably have been the 
case without frequent intercourses with heaven and 
assistances from thence. Here is a matter of fact, for 
which there is historical evidence, that there was in 
the early ages of the world a religion plain, simple and 
true as far as it went. Frequent intercourses with the 
Deity and messages from heaven give an easy and sat- 
isfactory solution of this fact, of which no other possi- 
ble solution can be given. I might observe further, 
that no other reason but this can be given, why the 
Jews alone should adhere to the worship of one God 
and be a standing testimony against idolatry amidst an 
idolatrous world. Repeated interpositions of the Deity 
being to them what improvements in every branch of 
literature are to us; enabling us to demonstrate the 
being, attributes and providence of God, and the hom- 


age due to him. 


Thus again, however astonishing a matter of fact the 
deluge may appear to be, it must be admitted as such, 
because it is as well attested as any thing in antiquity. 
And whoever admits this instance of God’s displeasure, 


which involved the innocent as well as guilty in one 
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promiscuous doom, cannot with any color of reason 
object to the utter excision of the idolatrous nations 
(when they had filled up the measure of their iniqui- 
ties) by his command who could and would in another 
world make a difference between the unoffending per- 
son and the presumptuous sinner. 

Thus again,some parts of the Jewish Law prove them- 
selves and shine with an original unborrowed evidence, 
as those relating to the sabbatical year, the ascent of 
all the males to the temple of Jerusalem three times a 
year, against multiplying chariots, &c.; they being such 
as no wise lawgiver would enact, nor any nation sub- 
mit to, without an absolute certainty of a standing di- 
vine interposition: and whatever intrinsic brightness 
these are attended with, they diffuse it over the whole 
b dy of the Law. 

\gain, nothing hath furnished an ampler handle for 
exceptions than those ways which the prophets made 
use of to notify the will of God; as if they denoted a 
frantic turn of mind. But there is no demonstration 
that those schemes of discourse which the prophets used 
carried any indications of frenzy. It being the only 
indication ef frenzy in modes of expression and dress, 
nol to fallin with received customs as far as they are 
innocent. It was customary among the Orientals (and 
among other nations too, as appears from the old way 
of ratiiying leagues and covenants, from the act of the 
Phocwans to which Horace* alludes in his epodes, and 
even from Pilate’s washing his hands, ) to communicate 


their sentiments by typical signs and symbolical repre- 


* Hor. Lib. Epod. XVI. 25, 26. 
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sentations, in order to impress them with more energy. 
They used to speak to the eyes by actions expressive 
oftheir meaning. Absurdity is either what is so in 
itself{—something that contradicts a confessed principle 
or conclusion of reason, and this is unchangeably the 
same at al] times and places; or it is what is relatively 
so in regard to time, place and person. In the latter 
sense it is of no fixed nature, but an arbitrary term; 
that being absurd in some circumstances, which would 
be very proper if things were differently circumstan- 
ced. However untoward an aspect modes of con- 
verse and vehicles of sense may now have; if they were 
accommodated to the taste of the Eastern nations, they 
were worthy of those who were singular in nothing but 
goodness and wished they were not singular even in 
that; complying with their countrymen in every thing, 
their sins only excepted, and resisting unto death rather 
than comply in those. Several customs which now 
universally prevail would seem quite as absurd, were 
we in another point of view, But as in a vessel, where 
all things move alike, nothing seems to move at all: 
so where every one complies with something irrecon- 
cilable to the strict rigor of reason, it seems as if none 
did so. Ina word, the arguments for the inspiration 
of the prophets are founded on good sense, which is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever; but the objec- 
tions against them are only objections against the age 
in which they wrote and to which they adapted their 
discourses; mere prejudices of our time and coun- 


try. 
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rHE INTERVIEW OF JESUS WITH THE SYRO-PH@NICIAN 
WOMAN. 


MATTHEW xv. 22—28, MARK vil. 25—30. 


This passage contains the history of the cure of the 
daughter of the woman of Canaan. It is a simple 
story—told most unaffectedly, without any show of 
words, and yet it is full of interest and instruction. But 
the interest which it is calculated to excite and the in- 
struction it may afford are not apparent on a cursory 
perusal. Some portions of it may not be understood. 
Other parts may give wrong ideas. For instance, does 
it not seem strange that Christ should maintain such 
a silence as we read that he does, after listening to 
the woman’s entreaties that he would heal her daugh- 
ter? The woman cries after Jesus and earnestly and 
affectionately says, ‘Have compassion on me,O Lord,-- 
have mercy upon me—my daughter is grievously tor- 
mented with a demon.’ To all this our Saviour ‘an- 
swered not a word;’ and does the long silence he pre- 
served comport with his active benevolence—with the 
earnest desire he ever manifested to heal and comfort 
all those who came unto him? Why should he,-we 
ask, who made it the business of his life to go about 
doing good, who called upon all who were heayy-laden 
and oppressed to come unto him and receive rest and 
joy, and who in benevolence to sinful men was the ex- 
press image of God, why should he so disregard the 
entreaties of this unhappy woman? But more than 
this. The disciples beseech Jesus to answer the wo- 
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man’s prayers and to send her away. And what does 
he reply? ‘I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’ I came to benefit the Jews. This 
woman is a Gentile; I therefore cannot impart to her 
the blessings I have the power to confer.——And is it 
so? Has the mind of the pure and holy Jesus become 
tainted with the exclusive notions of the proud and 
bigoted Jews? Did he too entertain the narrow and 
unjust opinion, that of all the world none but the 
highly-favored Jewish nation were to receive the bene- 
fits of his coming? Did he turn away from the en- 
treaties of this woman, imploring him with all the ear- 
nestness and importunity of a mother’s love,merely 
because she was born beyond the limits of the Jewish 
race? But still more than this. ‘The woman came 
and fell down before him, saying, Lord, help me!’ 
In this there spake a mother’s perseverance——a moth- 
er’s love—with a mother’s earnest eloquence. Yea, 
O Lord, she said, though thou art sent to the Jews 
alone, though the poor Gentile race must be disregard- 
ed and despised, yet, O Lord, help me. And what 
does our Saviour reply? Jesus ansWers, ‘It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and give it to the 
dogs.’ By children are here denoted the Jews; by 
dogs the Gentiles, who were so called by the Jews; 
and by bread are meant the benefits of his religion 
It is then as if our Saviour had said,—it is not proper that 
I should make you the subjects of healing power, you, 
who compared with the Jews are but dogs. 

This narrative undoubtedly produces different effects 
on different minds. But it seems that tonone will it 
at first sight present our Saviour in an amiable point 
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of view. For myself I must confess that before I un- 
derstood what I now deem its true import, before f 
knew the true principles by which its whole significa- 
tion was to be ascertained, I looked upon it as almost 
an exception to that otherwise universal benevolence 
which Jesus Christ manifested. I did indeed wonder, 
that he should at the outset deny to the woman her 
reasonable request. My surprise was increased, when 
it appeared that he assigned as the reason of his con- 
duct that miserable saying of the Jews, that the ben- 
efits of the Messiah’s kingdom were to be enjoyed by 
their nation alone. But when I read in addition to this 
that Christ addressed this unhappy woman in those 
reproachful epithets which the Jews familiarly employ- 
ed, I knew not in what light to regard this narration. 
Something, I was ready to say, must be wrong; either 
it is not told correctly, or Christ had motives for thus 
conducting towards this woman which we can never 
know, or else this stands out a solitary but strong ex- 
ception to his mild and benevolent character. He in- 
deed finally granted her request, but how can we account 
for the long refusal, for the trying suspense, for the 
bitter reproach?—-But enough has been said to illus- 
trate the importance of ascertaining the true meaning 
of this narrative. Attention is now therefore invited to 
a careful examination of it. 

We read that Jesus left ‘the land of Gennesaret, and 
departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.’ His disci- 
ples were with him, and on their entrance into this re- 
gion they are visited by ‘a womanof Canaan.’ In 
Mark this woman is called a Syro-Phenician. The 
reason of the appellation is this; she was an inhabitant 
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the meek and lowly would enter his spiritual, his heav- 
enly kingdom. And yet notwithstanding all that he 
taught his followers on this point, they never relinquish- 
ed the idea of a worldly kingdom and worldly great- 
ness till after his ascension. The like pertinacity of 
opinionthey manifested in relation to the subjects of 
this kingdom. Who were to receive the benefits of 
Christ’s coming? For whom did he come? For the 
Jews; for the Jews alone. Here again the disciples 
embraced the opinions of their countrymen, and to these 
they uniformly adhered. Christ indeed told them that 
he came not to call those who imagined themselves 
righteous, but sinners every where to repentance and 
reformation, thatthe Gentiles should enter heaven be- 
fore the Jews, and that the blessings of his kingdom 
should be taken away from the Jewish people and 
should be given to a nation bringing forth its fruits. 
Yet they firmly believed that the Gentiles, the whole 
world, would receive nothing of the good he might 
confer, and that he who was the Redeemer of the world 
came to build up and to exalt the Jewish nation alone. 

It was with these views that the disciples met the 
woman of Canaan when journeying with Christ in the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. This woman was a Gentile. 
And what was a Gentile? In what light did the Jews 
regard the Gentiles? Probably in the history of the 
world there 1s no nation of which it is recorded, that 
it was regarded as long and as universally with such 
antipathy, with such perfect hatred and disgust, as the 
Gentiles were regarded by the Jews. No terms could 
express this hatred and disgust with sufficient strength. 
They were regarded as dogs and swine—common terms 

18* 




















by which they were desi ate Theu very touch 
was Impure. Even the dust that cai ym their land 
was polluting This extreme feeling of hatred towards 
Gentiles was without doubt in a degree soltened in the 
hearts of the disciples by constant intercourse with 
Christ. Sull when the event under consideration 
transpired, this feeling must have strongly existed in 
their breasts. 

Such then must have be views and feelings 
with which the disciples |] ( on this Gentile-—- 
t! woian of Canaan. sie jy eard of Jesus, ot his 
pret nsions to be the Me ssiah Csi son ol David, and 
of his miraculous power exhibited in healing the sick 
and comforting the afflicted. She cante up to him and 
cried saving, ‘Lord, have mercy upon me thou Son ol 


David, my daughter is grievously vexed with a demon. 
And now in what light must the disciples have regard- 
ed this request? Undoubtedly with much surprise 
What, they must have asked themselves, shall the 
woman—this Gentile presum ask for the blessings 
which belong to us alone: heir national pride must 
have been severely wounded their national antip- 
athie strongly excite d, ‘J Hie Luation In which ( ‘hrist 


; a 
is now placed is exceedingly trying What could he 


ao? fHiad he granted the woman het request—nhbad he 
immediately told her ‘thy da iitel hail be heaied, 
hi 1} les ld h: rE . ld at 

Ms dIs< pit S Would nave revoite ney Would atl onc¢ 


a " 


have cried, We expect our Messiah to confer his bles- 
sings upon us alone; we will not embrace a religion 
in which a Gentile ts to be a like participator with our- 
selves; we will not have this man to reign over us 


On the other hand Christ earnest]; wished to erant the 
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prayer of this woman. We know that he wished it, 
We know it from the fact, that had he not wished it he 
would have immediately refused and sent her away, 
We know it too from what we know of his merciful 
and benevolent di position, Never did he refuse the 
prayer made to him in sincerity and in faith. What 
then could he do: lic answered not a word,’ says 
the narrative; but he determines to let this woman’s per- 
rerance---the earnest and affecting eloquence of a moth- 
pl :ine fi r the rec very of her afflr ted child pro- 
duce is natural eff ts onthe minds of his dis. uples. This 
is the principle that will unfold to us the meaning of the 
narrative. ‘This is the only principle by which our Sa- 
viour’s conduct in this transaction can be made to ap- 
pear consistent with what we know of his heart and 
litt On the supposition of the correctness of this 
principle his conduct appears the direct result of the 
highest wisdom and of periect goodness. The truth 
of this principle every fact and circumstance of the 
narrative confirms. The transaction 1s to be regarded 
as a trial and a correction of the views and feelings of 

iples—a correction effected not by studied ar- 
gument from him, but by the simple eloquence of 
i¢ through this afilicted mother. Itis an 
instance of what we f1 qu ntl meet in the Gospels—our 
Saviour’s making the most common event an occasion 


“i 
ol teaching important truths, 


Determining then to mark the effect of the woman’s 
entreaties on the minds of his disciples, Christ with- 
holds a reply. ‘The woman renews her prayers. Why 
should she not? He has not yet refused to grant her 


request. With a word he might do all that she wish- 
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ed. Andin that hope which never forsakes us she con- 
tinues her prayers to Jesus; and probably in meek and 
respectful yet earnest tones of application address- 
es the disciples themselves. Nature is better than all 
our philosophy. Sympathy outstrips all our reasoning. 
So did it prove with the disciples of Christ. Struck 
with the perseverance, with the humility, with the pa- 
thetic earnestness of this woman, they become inter- 
ested in her situation. Their compassion is excited. 
One after another their antipathies give way. A glori- 
ous triumph this of true, simple eloquence over deep- 
rooted prejudice! And the disciples go to Jesus 
and beseech him to grant her request and send he 
away.—lI say that the disciples desire Jesus to grant 
her request andsend her away. We do not so read 
in the narration; but the reply of our Saviour, ‘I am 
not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ 
has no pertinency unless we suppose the disciples de- 
sire him to grant the request as well as to send her 
away. ‘She crieth after us,’ say they, and with tears 
and earnest supplications beseeches you to restore her 
daughter to health. Here then how much had Christ 
by his wisdom efiected? Deep, long cherished, dar- 
ling prejudices had been overcome by the simple and 
pathetic entreaties ofthis woman of Canaan; and Christ 
might now with the approbation of his disciples do that 
which before would have been a cause of offence. 
And now as the chiefobstacle to his curing the daught- 
er of this woman, viz: the prejudices of the disciples, had 
been removed, it might be expected that Christ would im- 
mediately perform the miracle and relieve the mother’s 
anxious suspense. Butno. There is another and a great- 
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er object to be effected first. He would impress still more 
strongly on the minds of his disciples the lesson which 
this woman had already taught it was not enough 
that he had obtained merely their consent, or their sim- 
ple willingness, that this cure should be performed, 
That consent or willingness might have been expressed 
in a moment of compassion, without a due considera- 
tion of objections. ‘T hese ob} ctions Christ would urge 
and Jet the eloquence of this woman answer them. 
He would draw out in a still stronger manner her hu- 
mility, her perseverance and strong faith; thus im- 
pressively teaching his disciples that there were those 
even among the Gentiles more worthy to receive the 
benefits he came to confer than many among the Jews. 
The point for us to remember is, that in what 
follows Christ es not utter his own sentiments. He 


is simply stating th objections to his performing this 
cure which were of most weight in the minds of his 
disciples. When he says ‘I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,’ and ‘it is not meet to take 


the children’s bread and five 1t to the dogs,’ he is not 
stating what he himself believes, but what he knows 
his disciples believ Chis is obvious; Ist. Because 
Christ uniformly avowed opinions opposed to the senti- 


men ot the se OD] Lions He has not only ho where 


said that he came t nefit the Jews alone, but he has 
constantly declared that he came to be the Saviour of 
the world. the Saviour of the Gentiles as well as of the 
Jews. 2d. Because iif what Cruhrtst stated here VIZ: 
that he was ‘not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
: : MA ica 
of Israel,’ and that it was ‘not meet to take the children’s 


bread, and give it to the dogs,’ had been a reason why 
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he should not at first have performed the cure, it would 
have been also a reason why he should not have per- 
formed it at all. But as he did perform the miracle 
desired, he showed that he considered these reasons of 
no authority whatever, i.e. noreasons of his own, by 
which he was to be governed. 

The case then stands thus. The disciples came up 
to Jesus and desired him to grant this woman her re- 
quest and to send heraway. Jesusturns and fixing his 
eye upon his disciples repeats not his own sentiments, 
but the objection which he knew would rise up on re- 
flection in their minds---‘I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’ It is as if he had said— 
It is your firm belief that I came to benefit the Jews 
alone; why then do you ask me to exercise my power 
for the benefit of this Gentile woman? Observe now 
the effect of this remark upon the woman. Does she 
relinquish her purpose? Does she cease from implor- 
ing Jesus? Reminded of her despised race does she 
turn away in despair of obtaining that boon she im- 
plored—the restoration of her loved child? These 
would have been the natural consequences of this re- 
mark of our Saviour, had it been directed to her and 
delivered with decision. But the remark was directed 
not to the woman but to the disciples, and it was deliv- 
ered not in a tone of decision, but rather ina tone of 
irony that was meant to imply a manifest inconsisten- 
cy between their common notions of the exclusive 
character of Christ’s kingdom and their desire that 
this Gentile woman should be benefited by the exer- 
cise of his miraculous power. Accordingly the effects 
of this remark upon the woman are natural, and such 
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as we should expect. Encouraged doubtless by the 
mild and compassionate looks of Jesus she goes up to 
him, she falls down before him, she acknowledges her- 
self to be a poor despised Gentile, she breathes that 
short, fervent, expressive petition, ‘Lord, help me!’ 
There were strong grounds on which she founded her 
faith in Christ’s willingness to bless her. It was found- 
ed on those ties of a common sympathy which the arbi- 
trary distinctions and prejudices of men can never 
wholly sever, and which instinctively impel us to re- 
lieve suffering virtue wherever and in whomsoever it may 
be seen. It was founded yet more on that divine good- 
ness which beamed forth from Christ’s countenance, 
and which was manifested in the deeds of benevolence 
which she had heard reported ofhim. On these grounds 
she relied, and she put up that prayer of faith and 
earnest entreaty, ‘Lord, help me.’ 

But with a view of impressing still more strongly the 
minds of his disciples, who must have regarded this 
woman’s faith with the utmost interest and surprise, 
Christ brings forward another objection which must 
have arisen in their minds. ‘It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and give it to the dogs.’ Christ, I re- 
peat, does not utter this as a sentiment of his own. 
He well knew that after reflection his disciples would 
think that every favor he shewed to the Gentiles was 
so much taken from their just due. He therefore stat- 
ed this objection, and trusted to the woman’s reply and 
conduct for its full answer. And well indeed was it 
answered. ‘Truth, Lord,’ says she, ‘yet the dogs eat 
of the crumbs that fall from their masters’table.’ Yea, 
Lord, I acknowledge myself to bein the eyes of the 
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Jews but a dog, for I belong to that despised race they 
call dogs. But, O Lord, grant my request. Compar- 
ed to what the Jews will receive of you, it will be but 
the crumb which none would refuse even toa dog.— 
Who can sufhiciently admire the firm. faith and deep 
humility of this woman. How strongly did our Sa- 
viour draw out these qualities, that his disciples might 
behold them and be taught that goodaess might exist 
even in a Gentile. With what feelings of interest and 
compassion must the disciples have looked upon this 
woman, who thus earnestly and pathetically entreated 
the assistance of Jesus in behalf of her afflicted daught- 
er. How entirely different were their present feelings 
towards her from those they entertained when they 
first beheld her.—But let us turn and 
himself. What feelings arise in his breast? When 


behold Jesus 


he first heard this woman’s story that her daughter 
was grievously afflicted, his bosom burned within him 
to grant the mother’s prayer, to impart joy to the moth- 
er’s heart. But he desired to make this occasion an 


instrument of correcting the blind and narrow views of 


} 


his disciples. He has witn d with admiration the 
firm faith, the Stir ng nope Lne unt mnquerable perse- 


| 
verance, the unfeigned humility of this Gentile woman. 
And now—it was like Joseph’s making himself known 
to his brethren—he exclaims with joy, ‘O woman, 
great is thy faith. Be it even as thou wilt.’ ‘And 
her daughter,’ says the narrative, ‘was made whole 
from that very hour.’ 

Such then is this simple but beautiful and interesting 
story when rightly understood. Those very circum- 
stances which at first view seemed to place our Saviour 
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in an unfavorable light display his divine wisdom. 
He not only avoided all occasion of offence, but how 
many deep and darling prejudices did he uproot! how 
many just thoughts of the nature and requirements of 
his religion did he implant! how many better and more 
widely benevolent feelings did he by this incident in- 
spire! Nor was it on the minds of his immediate dis- 
ciples alone that his conduct to this woman exerteda 
beneficial influence. Wherever the gospel has been 
preached,wherever the gospel will be preached, this 
incident will be known, and from it men cannot but 
learn to think better of Christ and of his religion. 
H. A. MILES. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION, 


It is impossible for us to value the Scriptures too 
highly. An intelligent and fond reverence is the state 
of mind which we should cultivate towards the Bible. 
It is—to say nothing of its other claims or other con- 
tents—it is the record of the revelations which God 
gave through Moses and Jesus for the benefit of our 
world. It is the only source whence a knowledge of 
these revelations can be drawn. It is the rule of our 
faith, the law of our lives, the guide of our hopes. 
It is God’s Word, because the spirit of Divine wisdom 
and love pervades it. It should be the subject of 
man’s admiration and study, because he can there and 
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there only find instruction that may lead him to God 
and heaven 

This being the character of the book, it is too plain 
to need proof, that we must use our best endeavors to 
discover its meaning. Itscontents are what we want; and 
its contents as they may be apprehended by the under- 
standing, and not as they may be lodged in the memory. 
The ideas, and not the words, must be the ultimate 
subjects of inquiry. What does the book teach—is 
the question for us to solve. ‘To repeat certain texts 
or whole pages which we have learned by rote is not 
giving an answer to this question. If the words do 
not represent or call up before our minds ideas, 
they are nothing but sounds; like the notes of the 
musical scale to one who has no ear for music, they 
can reach neither the understanding nor the heart. 
But it is important not only that they should be con- 
nected with ideas, but with the true ideas, i. e. not what 
we may consider true, but those which the writer meant 
they should convey. It is not enough that we give a 
meaning to the language of the book, whether it be 
the first that occurs to us or that which men in their 
wisdom or their folly have affixed to it, but we must 
give the right meaning. ‘To ascertain this meaning is 
the purpose of Scriptural Interpretation; the importance 
of which, we perceive, may be measured by the value 
which we attach to the Bible, and by the strength of our 
conviction that the Bible should be read for the sake, 
not of its words, but of the facts, truths, instruction 
which it contains. 

The first principle of Scriptural interpretation—that 
which lies at the foundation of all that may be said or 
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done on this subject, is a necessary inference from 
these remarks. The meaning of the Bible must be 
ascertained in the same way as the meaning of any 
other book, This first principle asserts the right and 
duty of applying to the Bible the same rules which 
we should observe, the same means of evolving the 
sense which we should use, with any other book, 
There is nothing peculiar in Scriptural imterpretation, 
This remark may startle some persons by its freedom, 
while others may wonder at the precision with which 
it is made. Many ef the most serious errors that 
have encumbered religion have arisen from reducing 
to practice the idea, that the Scriptures must not be 
interpreted like other writings. They have been sup- 
posed to constitute a peculiar class of writings in re- 
spect to their form as well as their contents, and have 
experienced treatment to which if any other written 
record had been subjected readers of all classes 
would have cried out at the injustice and absurdity. 
We may notice the effects of this treatment in the per- 
versions and puerilities with which the Hebrew Serip- 
tures were loaded by the Scribes in the time of Jesus; 
and every age since the first century of the Christian 
era will afford examples of the injury which both the 
Old and New Testaments have suffered from attempts 
to make them pass through the ordeal of a peculiar mode 
of interpretation. rom such an ordeal it was impos- 
sible that they should come out unscathed, because they 
were not designed to undergo such a trial. They 
were adapted for examination by common rules, not by 
methods invented for the occasion. Their meaning was 
not to be extorted by violence, 
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If any special means, any unusual course, must be 
adopted to discover the sense of Scripture—if it was 
not to be interpreted as any other book, some hint, 
if not specific directions, would, we may presume, 
have been given in Scripture. We should not have 
been left wholly in the dark, or what is worse, have been 
left to delusive appearances. We should have some 
clue—some intimation how to proceed; at least some 
caution against the error, to which all were exposed, 
of proceeding inthe common way. But no such in- 
formation, no vestige nor shadow of such hint or cau- 
tion, can be found in Scripture. If the volume be 
written in cipher, no key has been given by which we 
may lay open its treasures. Nothing in the appearance 
or the substance of the documents would awaken the 
suspicion, that they must be construed on any other 


principles than those by which we extract the sense of 


other written documents, of this or that class according 
to the nature of the several parts of the Bible. In the 
absence of all direction and in the face of all probability 
to maintain that they should be construed on peculiar 
principles cannot be considered a mark either of wis- 
dom or of humility. 

The propriety of this fundamental rule of Scriptural 
interpretation might be shown previously to an exami- 
nation of the volume by paying regard to its nature and 
purpose. It contains the records of revelation; or let 
it be that it contains the revelation, or that it is the rev- 
elation. Look at the meaning of the word. A revela- 
tionis something made known. The very object ofa 
revelation is defeated, unless it be intelligible. Now 
God having chosen language as the medium of revela- 
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tion, we can enjoy the benefit which it was designed 
to communicate only by treating language here as we 
would treat it in any other case—by considering its 
natuie, the principles of its construction and the eir- 
cumstances of its use. Is it said that the subject of 
the revelation is divine truth? I reply that the chan- 
nel or form of the revelation, whichever you please, 
is human language, and therefore unless I use the ap- 
propriate means for rendering the language intelligible 
the truth might as well have been withholden. It can 
do me no good, for I do not know what it is. Suppose 
that God had made a revelation to men in language 
which angels only could understand! We perceive 
at once that the terms of the proposition contradict 
each other. Yet how is it more self-contradictory 
than the statement that God has made a revelation in 
human language,which however must not be interpret- 
ed on the principles which regulate its interpretation 
in every other instance? The presumption in fayor of 
the rule which I have laid down has all the force of an 
a priori argument; and being fortified by the positions 
taken on the ground of Scripture itself, the whole forms 
an @msurmountable barrier against all attempts to ex- 
plain Scripture on any other principles than those of 
general interpretation. 

Our views on this point cannot be affected by any 
theory of inspiration. They who believe in plenary, 
or verbal, inspiration must here meet in the same con- 
clusion with these who entertain the most lax notions 
on the subject. If the writers were left to their own 
choice of words, then of course they chose such as 


would accerding to common acceptation express their 
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meaning: and if they were mere instruments in the 
hand of the holy Spirit for committing certain charac- 
ters to paper, then the Spirit, since those characters 
represented words in use among men, must have intend- 
ed that the seuse of the terms should be learned by 
familiar modes of investigation. On any theory which 
ascribes to the Bible the character of a revelation and 
acknowledges that it is written in the language of men 
we must grant, that ‘its meaning is to be sought in the 
same manner as that of other books’; or by rejecting 
this principle throw ourselves upon the sea of Scriptur- 
al exposition without chart, compass or star, to be toss- 
ed to and fro by every wind of doctrine that ignorance 
or caprice may raise. While the adoption of this princi- 
ple will not only guide us safely through many difficult 
passages, but will relieve our minds of the anxiety lest 
they had mistaken the true course by which they 
might be embarrassed. 

Scriptural interpretation having nothing peculiar, we 
need only fix the principles on which interpretation in 
general should be conducted. We must, in the first 
place, understand the nature of the instrument which is 
the subject of interpretation. Language, be it of 
human or divine origin, is an imperfect medium of 
thought. It answers its purpose admirably well, but 
not so well that we never have occasion to notice its 
defects. It does not, like a mirror that has no blemish, 
give an exact reflexion of the objects which it presents 
to our view, nor does it resemble a stream which bears 
on its bosom the articles committed to it and delivers 
them unchanged by the transmission. Thoughts sel- 
dom come to the mind of the hearer or reader in the 
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same state in which they left the mind of the writer or 
speaker. They are communicated through words, 
which represent to no two minds exactly the same ideas. 
Association so modifies their meaning, that to each 
person they impart more or less according to his intel- 
lectual acquisitions, his moral habits, and his external 
circumstances. Take for example the word, God. 
How many more ideas will be disposed under this term 
in the mind of the adult than of the child. How differ- 
ent both in character and number will be the ideas of 
which it will be the sign to different Christians. Or 
the word, heaven,—how differently is it understood by 
the Mahommedan and by the Christian, or by Christians 
who belong to different churches. Or take a word of 
the most familiar occurrence. To an Oriental ora 
Spaniard the term, house, does not recall the same im- 
age which it presents to the mind of one who has 
spent all his life in New England, because the con- 
struction of houses is not the same in all countries. 
Words have not, in short, a uniform value. Language 
is in its nature arbitrary; it is a collection of conven- 
tional signs, in the use of which men have tacitly agreed 
to observe certain common rules, that it may not whol- 
ly fail of its purpose, but which at the same time every 
age, nation, community, and even every individual will 
use in a pecnliar manner. If it be spoken, no two 
persons give precisely the same sound to the syllables; 
if it be written, no two persons give precisely the same 
form to the letters; so whether written or spoken, no 
two persons attach precisely the same ideas toitsterms. 
Hence arises the science of interpretation, and hence 
the necessity of regarding, not only in our discourse 
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but in reading, those common rules which, as I just 
said,manind have virtually agreed to adopt,and which 
yet, strange as it may seem, have been neglected in 
the study of Scripture. 

Words are arbitrary signs, having a changeable val- 
ue. This is the first thing to be remembered in opening 
any book, ancient or modern. Our object must be 
to ascertain what value they had with the writer—of 
what he considered them the representatives. We are 
not inquiring—when our business is interpretation, we 
may not inquire—how he ought to have used them; 
but how he did use them, what did he intend to say? 
The nearer we can come to the state of the writer’s 
mind in the moment of writing, the more justly shall 
we explain his language. If I receive a letter, it may 
contain unpleasant intelligence; it may demand the pay- 
ment of a debt, it may demand it in improper terms; or 
it may discharge me from the obligation to pay the 
debt. My object in reading the letter is to learn just 
what the writer meant to say, not what I wish he had 
said or what I think he ought to have said; and if I 
construe his words in either of the latter senses to the 
violation of the former, I shall be thought to lose my 
labor and to impose on myself. ‘The same remark will 
lie in full force against any attempt to make the words 
of a printed book, whether profane or sacred, convey 
what is agreeable to us or consonant to our notions of 
truth rather than what the author intended they should 
convey, whether it be truth or falsehood, pleasant or 
unpleasant to us. ‘The remark is applicable not cnly 
to Scripture as a whole, but to every book, page, verse, 
and line of Scripture. Whiat is the fact, the instruc- 
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tion, the sentiment which the sacred writer had in his 
mind when he framed this or that sentence? Let us 
get the answer to this question, and then, if we think 
proper, we may go on to discuss the character of his 
communications; but all such discussion must be kept 
distinct from interpretation. 

In interpreting Scripture we may therefore hold it to 
be a first principle, an indispensable rule, that we lay 
aside, or at least that we keep our minds free from the 
influence of opinions and associations which belong to 
our own times. If we take the words in the sense which 
they bear in the conversation and books of our age, 
we shall certainly mistake the meaning of the writer, 
Indeed if we take them in the sense which they now 
bear, we shall not discover the meaning which the 
translators gave them; for words undergo a change of 
signification in a single century, and many not only of 
the theological but of the common terms which occur 
in the Bible are not used now as they were used in 
King James’s time. To mention only one example, 
the verb ‘let’ which with us denotes permission is used 
five times in the common version of the Bible in the 
sense of ‘hinder.’ The ideas which the translators con- 
nected with the words of Scripture are not however the 
subjects of inquiry. What was the original import of 
the words—this is all that we need ask; and I insist 
upon this principle even to repetition, because it is so 
little observed, and the disregard of itis the cause of 
alarge part ofthe error and dispute which prevail in 
the Christian Church. Its justice must be apparent. 
It demands no more of us in respect to the Bible than 
in respect to any other ancient work, Ifthe classi- 
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cal scholar connect with the virtus of the Roman (the 
virtue, as it is rendered by the school-boy who, like 
many readers of the Bible, takes his eye and ear as 
his only guides,) or the 7 #44» (the beautiful) or the 
Te uyutvr (the good) of the Greek the notions of which 
these words are the signs among us, he will wander 
wide of the meaning of his favorite authors. We need 
not go so far back to illustrate the importance of this 
principle, for we are obliged to bring it into use in 
reading modern languages. Let an /:nglishman or an 
American give to French words the signification 
which the corresponding terms bear in his own lan- 
guage, and he may come as near to the Frenchman’s 
meaning as his pronunciation would approach the for- 
eigner’s while he gave the letters the sounds of his 
vernacular tongue. 

It may be asked how it is possible to disengage our 
minds from the associations with which they are beset, 
or how the majority of readers can obtain a knowledge 
of the associations of men who lived thousands of years 
ago? The first difficulty cannot be wholly removed, 
but much may be done by earnest and assiduous effort. 
As to the latter, I acknowledge the disadvantage un- 
der which those are placed whose time and circum- 
stances do not allow them the means or the oppor- 
tunities of study; but fortunately the Bible contains the 
essential helps towards a right understanding of its con- 
tents. An attentive perusal of its several parts with 
minds that can pursue the examination without the 
bias of theological prejudice or modern refinement— 
and who may not do this ?—will gradually bring us to 
the level of past ages; we shall enter into the spirit of 
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ancient times, and sympathise with the intellectual and 
moral condition of the people whose history and of the 
writers whose productions we are reading. The difli- 
culty, like all other difficulties which it is our duty to 
surmount, appears much more formidable at a distance 
than it will be found when we undertake its removal. 

Ihave partly anticipated the remark in which I 
would embody the next principle of Scriptural inter- 
pretation,—that we should not only forget our own situ- 
tion, but as far as possible place ourselves in the midst 
of the circumstances which were present tothe writer’s 
eye or mind. For this ability of leaping over centu- 
ries,and sitting down by the side of Paul or standing in 
the midst of the Jewish multitude,or to go farther back, 
of mingling with the Israelites in the wilderness and 
of entering the tents of the patriarchs, we must be in- 
debted in part to knowledge acquired from books and 
in part to imagination. The latter guided by the former 
will enable us to accomplish what may seem to many an 
impracticable suggestion. Y et it is neither impracticable 
nor very difficult. How is it that in reading a work of 
fiction we often transport ourselves into the midst of the 
scenes which it describes, and feel the same emotions 
which would arise in our bosoms if we were actually 
present in such circumstances? Must not the facility 
with which we accommodate ourselves to the writer’s 
description be ascribed to the interest which we feel in his 
story: Is it more easy to imagine ourselves in a circle 
of fictitious personages than in company with those who 
once lived on earth? Is it more easy to imagine our- 
selves listening to the discourse of a preacher in Scot- 


land in the times of the civil wars than to the sermon 
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of Jesus on the mountain of Galilee? Do you say that 
the style of the Evangelists is not as graphic as that of 
the modern novelist? I reply that they have given us 


ample materials for bringing around us such scenes as ' 
they describe, and that if we please we may without 
leaving our parlors cross the ocean, annihilate time, 
and look right into the faces of the men who cried 
out, ‘ crucify him, crucify him.’ Until we can at least ) 
in some degree exercise this power over our own minds, 


we shall lose much of the beauty and much of the 
meaning of Scripture. Until we can, to use the words 
of another, ‘ pass back with an unshackled imagination 
to the distant and dissimilar scenes of primitive Chris- 
tianity’ and Judaism, we must not wonder if the Bible 
be to us a book of riddles and mysteries. Not only did 
the style of expression but the style also of thought de- 
rive a coloring from the circumstances under which it 
was produced, and by which often it was suggested. 
The solid truth as well as the incidental illustration took 
the form best suited to the persons whom it immediately 
concerned. Every thing in Scripture bears the impress, 
more or less distinctly, of time and place. 

I have endeavored to show that Scripture should be 
interpreted by the same rules as any other book, that 
language is arbitrary and changeable, that in reading 
the Bible we ought to keep out of sight the associations 
which cluster around terms in use at the present day, 
ana should go back to the circumstances under which 
the several parts of the sacred volume were composed. 
These may be taken as the great principles of Scriptural 
Interpretation, within which all others fall and from 
which they may be deduced. EDITOR. 
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STRENGTH OF THE EVIDENCE FOR THE GENUINENESS 
AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


On pages 179—185 I have given an extract from a 
work by Isaac Taylor,—‘ The Process of Historical 
Proof.’ Another volume by the same author published 
in London in 1827 ought to be reprinted in this coun- 
try. Its purpose is described in the title—‘ History of 
the Transmission of Ancient Books to modern times; or 
a concise account of the means by which the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of ancient historical works are 
ascertained; with an estimate of the comparative value 
of the evidence usually adduced in support of the claims 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.’ In the last 
chapter of this work, according to the promise given 
in the latter part of the title, he presents ‘a few prin- 
cipal points of comparison between the classical and 
sacred writings in relation to the proof of genuineness 
and authenticity.’ I have thought that an abridgement 
of this chapter might with propriety appear in the In- 
terpreter, and would show with how little reason the 
authority of the Bible is denied on the ground of in- 
sufficient evidence of its truth. I may observe that a 
work is said to be ‘genuine’ when it was written by the 
person to whom it is ascribed, and ‘authentic’ when it 
contains a true statement of facts. 

Mr Taylor compares the Scriptures ‘with the works 
of the Greek and Roman authors in the following par- 
ticulars.’ 

1. ‘The number of manuscripts which passed down 
through the middle ages.’ 


‘About fifteen manuscripts of the history of Herodotus 
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are known to critics; and of these several are not of higher 
antiquity than the middle of the 15th century. This amount 
of copies may be taken as an average number of ancient 
manuscripts of the classical authors; » few have many 
more, but many have fewer. ‘To mention any number as 
that of the existing ancient manuscripts either of the He- 
brew or Greek Scriptures would be impossible. It is 
enough to say, that on the revival of learning copies of the 
Scriptures were found wherever any books had been pre- 
served. ‘The number of ancient manuscripts of the Greek 
New Testament, or parts of it, hitherto examined by ed- 
itors is nearly five hurdied. [fin the cas of a classic author 
twenty manuscripts, or even five, are deemed amply sufli- 
cient,(and sometimes one is relied upon,) it is evident that 
many hundreds are quite redundant for the mere purposes 
of argument.’ 

2. ‘The antiquity of some existing manuscripts.’ 

‘A Virgil in the Vatican Library claims an antiquity as 
high as the 4th century; there are a few similar instances; 
but generally the existing copies of the classics are attrib- 
uted to periods between the 10th and 15th centuries 
In this respect the Scriptures are not at all inferior to the 
classics. There are extant copies of the Pentateuch on 
no slight grounds supposed to have been written in the 2d 
or $d century; some copies of the Gospels belonging to 
the 3d or 4th, and several of the entire New ‘Testament 
unquestionably made before the 8th.’ 

‘The extent of surface over which copies were 
diffused at an early date.” 

The works of the most celebrated of the Greek authors 
were known widely soon after their publication, and a 
century or two later were read wherever the language was 
spoken. But as the Eastern Empire declined, the sphere 
of their diffusion was contracted and during a long period 
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they were found only in the countries and islands within a 
short distance of Constantinople. As for the Latin clas- 
sics, however widely diflused for three or four centuries, 
the incursions of the northern nations very nearly produced 
their annihilation, and many of them were lost sight of 
for several centuries. 

‘It is a matter of unquestioned history that the Jews 
with their books had spread themselves through most 
countries of Asia, of southern Europe, and of northern 
Africa before the commencement of the Christian era; nor 
is it less certain, that wherever Judaism existed Christian- 
ity rapidly followed it. Nor were the Christian Scripe 
tures merely carried to great distances in different direc- 
tions; they were scattered through the mass of society in 
every nation to an extent greatly exceeding the ordinary 
circulation of books in those ages. ‘They were not in the 
hands of the opulent and of the studious merely. Some 
eopies were the common property of societies, and were 
by continual repetition in public imprinted on the memories 
of ail their members. This wide, deep and full circulation 
of the Scriptures secured them, not merely from extinction, 
but from corruption,’ 

4. ‘The importance attached to the books by their 
possessors.’ 

‘The regard entertained by the Jews for their sacred 
books was of a kind altogether without parallel. The reve 
erence of the Christians for theirs, if not more profound, 
Was more impassioned, and produced a sentiment perfect- 
ly uniike any with which one might seek to compare it. 
The fondness of a learned Greek or Roman for his books 
was but as tne delight of an infant with his toys.’ 

5. ‘The respect paid to them by copyists of later 
ages.’ 


‘In this respect also the text of the Scriptures has an in- 
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comparable advantage over that of the clsssie authors. 
The scrupulosity and servile minuteness of the Jewish 
copyists in transcribing the Hebrew Scriptures are well 
known. Not only was the number of verses in each book 
noted, but the number of words and of letters; and the 
central letter of each book being distinguished became, as 
a point of calculation, the key stone of that portion of the 
volume. This unexampled exactness atlords security for 
the safe transmission of the text. No century nor half 
century ofthe middle ages can be named in which it may 
not be proved that there were individuals by whom the 
books of the New Testament were regarded with a heart- 
felt reverence and affection. ‘There were besides multi- 
tudes in the religious houses who thought ita work of 
superlative merit to execute a fair copy of the Scriptures, 
or any partof them. And more than this; the Scriptures, 
especially in the first eight centuries, underwent several 
careful revisions in the hands of learned and able men, who 
co)lating all the copies they could procure restored the text 
wherever errors had been admitted. The prodigious la- 
bors of Origen in restoring the text of the Septuagint ver- 
sion have been often described. ‘The Fathers of the West- 
em, the African, and the Asiatic churches—especially Je- 
iome, Eusebius and Augustine—with such means as they 
severally possessed, stopped the progress of accidental 
corruption in the sacred text by instituting new compar- 
isons Of existing copies.’ 

6. ‘The wide separation, or the open hostility of 
those by whom these books were preserved.’ 

‘This is a circumstance of the utmost significance; and if 
not peculiar to the Scriptures, yet belonging to them in a 
degree which places their uncorrupted preservation ona 
basis incomparably more extended and substantial than 
that of any other ancient writings. The Hebrew nation 
has almost through the whole period of its history been 
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divided both by local separation and by schisms. Proba- 
bly the Israelites of India, and certainly the Samaritans, 
have been the keepers of the books of Moses apart from 
the Jews during a period that reaches beyond the date of 
authentic profane history. In times somewhat more recent 
the Jews have not only been separated by distance, but 
divided by at least one complete schism—that on the sub- 
ject of the Rabbinical traditions, between the sect of the 
Karaites and the mass of the nation. ‘The reproach of the 
Christian Church, its divisions, has been in part at least 
redeemed by the security thereby afforded for the uncor- 
rupted transmission of its records. There never was a 
time when an attempt on any extensive scale, even if oth- 
erwise practicable, to alter the text would not have raised 
an outcry in some quarter.’ At first the difference be- 
tween the Church and some dissentient party, afterwards 
the hostility between the Western and Eastern Churches, 
and still later the existence of certain communities within 
the bounds of the Romish Church afforded security against 
a general consent to effect alterations of the text. 

7. ‘The visible effects of these books from age to 
age.’ 

‘The Greek and Latin authors indicated their continued 
existence no where beyond the walls of schools and halls 
of learning. How different are the facts that present 
themselves on the side of the Scriptures! ‘The Jews in 
the sight of all nations have through 2500 years exhibited 
a living model of the venerable volume which was once 
delivered to them, and which still they cherish, And 
though long since stripped of all that was splendid or cheer- 
ing in their institutions, and though rent away from the 
visible part of their worship, and though blind for the 
most part to the moral grandeur of their Law and of their 


Prophets, they hold unbroken the crust or shell of the 
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system described in their books. The Christian Scrip- 
tures have marked their way through the field of time, not 
in the regions of religion only, or of learning or of polities; 
but in the entire condition, moral, intellectual and politic- 
al, of ail the Western nations. ‘The public history of no 
period since the first publication of these writings is at all 
intelligible without the supposition of their existence and 
diffusion .’ 

8. “The body of references and quotations.’ 

‘The successive references of the Greek authors one to 
another, though amply sufficient in most instances to es- 
tablish the antiquity of the works quoted, furnish imper- 
fect aid in ascertaining the purity of the existing text, or 
in amending it where apparently faulty. But with the 
Scriptures this kind of evidence, reaching far beyond the 
mere proof of antiquity and genuineness, is ample and 
precise enough to establish the integrity of the entire text 
of the books in question. From the Rabbinical para- 
phrases and from the works of the Christian writers of 
the first seven centuries the whole text of the Scriptures 
might have been recovered if the originals had since per- 
ished.’* 

9. ‘Early Versions.’ 

‘In this respect hardly any comparison between the clas- 
sic authors and the Scriptures can be instituted. For 
scarcely any thing that deserves to be called a translation 


* The impertance of this kind of evidence is shown by the au- 
thor by a pertinent illustration, ‘Let any one, if he has access to 
a good English library, turn to writers ofall classes since the days 
of Elizabeth, and see how many allusions to Shakespeare, end how 
many verbal quotations from his plays,and how many commentaries 
upon portions or upon the whole of them he can find; and then ask 
himself if there remains the possibility of doubting that these dra- 
mas, such in the main as they now are, were in existence at the 
accession of James I,’ 
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of any of them executed at a very early period after their 
first publication is extant. ‘The Old Testament exists, in- 
dependently of the original text, in the Chaldee paraphra- 
ses, or Targums; in the Septuagint, or Greek version; in 
the translations of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of Theodo- 
sian; inthe Syriac, and the Latin, or Vulgate, versions; in 
the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic; not to mention others of 
somewhat later date. The New Testament has been con- 
veyed to modern times, in whole or in part, in the Peschi- 
to, or Syriac, translation; in the Coptic; the Sahidic; in 
several Arabic versions; in the Ethiopic, the Armenian, 
the Persian, the Gothic, and in the Latin versions.’ 

10. “The vernacular extinction of the languages or 
idioms in which these books were written.’ 

‘The pure Hebrew, such as it existed before the captiv- 
ity, so entirely ceased to be vernacular during the remov- 
al of the Jews from their land that the original Scriptures 
needed to be interpreted to the people ever after; nor is 
there any evidence that the power of writing in the prim- 
itive language was affected by the Rabbins, whose com- 
mentaries are composed in the dialects vernacular in their 
times. The Hellenistic Greek of the New ‘Testament, 
which differs considerably from the style of the classic au- 
thors, and even from that of the Septuagint to which it is 
most nearly allied, very soon passed out of use. The 
idiom of the New Testament resulted from the very pe- 
culiar education and circumstances of the writers, which 
were such as to make their dialect in many minute partic- 
ulars unlike any other, and such as very soon became ex- 
tinct.’ 

11. ‘The means of comparison with spurious works; 
or with works intended to share the reputation acquir- 
ed by others,’ 
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‘Imitations, whether good or bad, serve to set originals 
in a more advantageous light. The former, by calling 
into activity the utmost acumen and diligence of critics, by 
which means the evidence of genuine writings is cleared 
from suspicion and obscurity; the latter, by serving as a 
foil or contrast, exhibiting more satisfactorily the dignity, 
consistency and native simplicity of what is genuine. 
No good imitations, either of the Jewish or Christian 
Scriptures, have ever appeared. Many bad imitations of 
the style both of the Old and New Testaments have been 
attempted, and are still in existence; and they are such 
as afford the most striking illustration that can be imagin- 
ed of the proper difference in simplicity, dignity and con- 
sistency between the genuine and the spurious.’ 

12. ‘The strength of the inference from the genuine- 
ness to the credibility ofthe books.’ 

‘Nothing can be more simple or certain than the infer- 
ence drawn from the acknowledged antiquity and genuine- 
ness ofan historical work in proof of the credibility of the 
narrative it contains. If it be proved that Cicero’s Ora- 
tions against Cataline and that Sallust’s History of the 
Cataline War were written by the persons whose names 
they bear; or if it were only proved that these composi- 
tions were extant and well-known as early as the age of Au- 
gustus, that they were then universally attributed to those 
authors, and universally admitted to be authentic records 
of matters of fact; and if the same facts are with more or 
less explicitness alluded to by the writers of the same and 
of the following age; there remains no possible supposition 
but that of the truth of the story in its principal circum- 
stances, by which the existence and acceptance of these 
narratives, Orations, and allusions so near tothe time of 
the conspiracy can be accounted for. The principle upon 
which this inference is founded admits of no exception; 
nor does the history of the world oiler an instance that 
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seems like an exception. Contradiction may boldly be 
challenged when it is affirmed, that with a competent 
knowledge of human nature, of ancient history and of an- 
cient literature no one can admit and in all its particulars 
realize the fact, that the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles of Paul, of Peter, of John, and of James were 
Written in the age claimed for them, and were immediately 
diffused throughout Palestine, Asia Minor, Africa, Greece 
and Italy, and then reconcile himself to any supposition 
whatever except that the facts affirmed in these books 
were true.’ 

Mr Taylor closes his work with the remark, to which 
the preceding comparison must have brought the rea- 
der, and which might be extended to the Old as_ well 
as the New Testament, that ‘the proof of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels and Epistles in every separate 
part of it far excels that of the best authenticated his- 
torical record of antiquity.’ EDITOR, 


WHY DID JESUS TEACH IN PARABLES? 


The word parable has different meanings in the New 
Testament. In one place it seems to mean an import- 
ant moral precept or important moral instruction. 
When our Saviour had explained the nature of moral 
pollution by saying, ‘ There is nothing from without a 
man, that entering into him can defile him; but the 
things which come out of him, those are they that de- 
file the man,’ we are told that his disciples asked him 
concerning the ‘parable,’ 
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In another place this word means a proverbial say- 
ing. Our Saviour observes, ‘ Ye will surely say unto 
me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself.’ In this pas- 
sage the word which istranslated ‘ proverb’ is the same 
which is elsewhere translated ‘ parable;’ and it obvi- 
ously means a proverbial saying. 

In most places however in the New Testament the 
word ‘parable’ means comparison, similitude, moral in- 
struction under figurative language. And it was in this 
way that our Saviour conveyed a great part of his in- 
structions to his hearers. The question naturally aris- 
es,—why did Jesus adopt this figurative, obscure and 
indirect mode of communicating to mankind the solemn 
and all-important truths of revelation? We find some 
of the reasons for his so doing in the writings of the 
Evangelists. 

In Matthew xiii. 34, 35 we read ‘ All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; and with- 
out a parable spake he not unto them: that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet,saying, I will 
open my mouth in parables, I will utter things which 
have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.’ 
These words are taken from the Psalms and applied to 
our Saviour; showing that as Jesus taught by parables, 
there was a striking resemblance between his mode of 
teaching and that ofthe ancient prophets. And if this 
idea could be impressed upon the minds of the Jews, 
they might be led from this circumstance to respect his 
claims as a divine teacher. 

Another reason for adopting this mode of instruction 
is found in the early part of the same chapter. ‘The 
disciples came to Jesus, and said unto him, Why speak= 
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est thou unto them in parables? He answered and 
said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
is not given. Therefore speak I to them in parables; 
because they seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear 
not, neither do they understand. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; and your ears,for they hear.’ These 
verses with the context mean, that our Saviour did not 
explain himself fully and freely to the multitude, be- 
cause they had not sufficiently profited by what they 
had already seen and heard. But as it was different 
with his disciples,he explained to them the ‘mysteries,’ 
the hidden things, ‘ of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

These two reasons why Jesus spake to the multitude 
in parables are taken directly fromthe Scriptures. But 
other reasons may be assigned besides those given in 
the Scriptures. In the first place, this was not an un- 
common mode of giving instruction. Jerome, who liv- 
ed in Palestine, says that it was very common among 
the Hebrews andin that country. The same thing ap- 
pears from the Talmudical and Rabbinical writings; 
for these contain various parables, some of which are 
of a character very similar to those in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘There is one in them very like that of the rich 
man and Lazarus; and another quite similar to the one 
in which the householder goes out to hire laborers to 
work in his vineyard. Now when our Saviour employ- 
ed this mode of instruction,he acted in conformity with 
the customs of the people whom he taught. He adopt- 
ed the same mode of conveying religious instruction 
which the religious teachers and priests themselves 
practised. It was therefore quite natural that Christ 
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should speak many things in parables, in the same way 
as it is natural for a public religious teacher among us 
at the present day to make a principal part of his reli- 
gious instructions consist of sermons and public exer- 
cises. 

In the second place, this mode of instruction was 
admirably calculated to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon the minds of those who heard our Sav- 
iour. We all know that the information which we de- 
rive from abstract moral truths is by no means so well 
remembered as that which comes to us clothed in beau- 
tiful language and presented in an interesting light. It 
is necessary, that the feelings, the passions, the curi- 
osity should be interested as well as the reason and 
judgment. A virtue inculcated by abstract precepts is 
seldom if ever so deeply impressed and well remember- 
ed as when it comes to men interwoven with some in- 
teresting tale or fable. Now the character of our Say- 
iour’s instructions and the character of the people whom 
he addressed evidently required that much of what he 
taught should be embodied in some form like that of 
fables or parables. The persons who heard him were 
for the most part exceedingly ignorant and not used 
to abstruse subjects, and probably could not have com- 
prehended an abstract system of duty or of religion, if 
Jesus had been disposed to communicate his divine rev- 
elation in this way. They were Orientals, persons of 
excitable temperaments, who needed to have constant 
appeals to this property in their natures that what was 
told them might be deeply fixed, men who used this fig- 
urative, indirect mode of receiving and communicating 
information in their common conversation. So that by 
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instructing them as Jesus did frequently by parables, 
he adapted himself precisely to them, and they remem- 
bered what was said. A thin veil was thus thrown 
over the valuable precepts and holy spirit which he 
was inculcating. And when they went from him with 
curiosity awakened by the mystery in which his in- 
structions at first seemed veiled, the ignorant multitude 
(always fond of mystery) treasured up the parables they 
heard and gradually would draw out from them our 
Saviour’s meaning. ‘Thus by having the truths of reli- 
gion presented in an interesting light and yet veiled in 
just enough dimness to excite curiosity, it is quite cer- 
tain that those who heard our Saviour would not be 
likely to forget what he taught them. And as our di- 
vine Master seems never to have had recourse to writ- 
ing his instructions, it was altogether important that 
what he communicated should be presented in such 
forms as not to be lost when discoursed about ;—an ob- 
ject more likely to be gained by parables than by any 
other mode of instruction. Ns 

Inthe third place; an important reason why our 
Saviour pursued this course was, that if he had not, 
he might have fallen a victim to the fury of the multi- 
tude instigated by their leaders before he could have 
permanently established his religion on earth. The 
Jews were exceedingly tenacious of every thing which 
related to their religion. ‘They had received special 
communications from God. On these they prided 
themselves, and looked with contempt upon all other na- 
tions. ‘The revelations which God had made to them 
‘at sundry times and in divers manners’ had always 


been adapted to their degrees of improvement, and 
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were only introductory to that whole system or 
scheme which was to be completed, filled up, perfected 
by Jesus the Messiah. The communications them- 
selves were but imperfect, although the light which they 
afforded was sufficient to guide the Jews in the right 
way, considering their characters and circumstances. 
But they did not even walk in this imperfect light. 
They obscured or corrupted the spirituality which they 
had in the revelations that were made to them through 
their lawgiver and prophets. And they were as strong- 
ly attached tothe corruptions which had crept in or 
been introduced as they were to what was more impor- 
tant and spiritual. They violated the Law both in the 
letter and the spirit every day. Their hearts were fill- 
ed with the spirit of hypocrisy and iniquity. They 
were a stiff-necked, stubborn-hearted people, continu- 
ally governed by their passions, their wills, their ig- 
norance—decidedly, vehemently indignant against 
every one who attempted to make any innovations in 
their religion. 

These were the men whom Jesus had to address. 
He came not to do away, but to ‘fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets.’ The revelation which he was to communi- 
cate was to supersede those which had before been 
made. It was ofa purer, a more elevated character. 
And it was a prominent object with him to convince 
his hearers that it was better than that in which their 
minds had beenimbued from infancy, around which 
their affections clung, 
selves. So that, viewing the subject even in this light, 
it was one which required the greatest delicacy and 
prudence. 


and on which they prided them- 
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But again; in making this new revelation and pre- 
senting it to men as a guide to duty, he in many cases 
directly opposed the habits, prejudices, passions of 
those very persons upon whom he must impress it. 
He directly condemned the corruptions of their Law 
which they in their ignorance regarded as of equal im- 
portance with what was not corrupt. Of course he must 
expect opposition. And if he had come boldly forth 
and had openly expressed a determination to establish 
a kingdom on earth in which they that worshipped the 
Father should worship him in spirit and in truth and 
had given instructions to this effect directly opposed to 
what they believed and held dear, our Saviour would 
have gained no followers; he would have failed of 
convincing his hearers of the truth of what he taught; 
and the people enraged might at once have put him 
to a violent death. 

But our Saviour took a different course. Some 
things he spake in precepts; but these were addressed 
more particularly to his disciples than to the multitude 
at large. To his disciples it was givento know the 
meaning of his parables and ‘the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven.’ But to those that were not his 
followers he spake more generally in parables. And 
if we examine them in the orderin which they were 
uttered, we shall find that our divine Master from 
small beginnings gradually infused more and more 
light into their minds in proportion as he enlarged up- 
on the nature of his kingdom and the purposes of his 
mission. We shall find that in his parables he con- 
sulted in a measure the prejudices and views of his 
hearers, avoiding te give offence, and thus avoid- 
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ing to create early and open opposition. The re- 
proofs which he thus gave appeared mild, the in- 
structions of the highest importance; and the minds of 
the people were constantly prepared to receive addition- 
al heavenly instruction. 

Thus I have given some reasons why our Saviour 
taught by parables. 1. The course which he took 
was one which would secure respect to his claims 
as a teacher sent fromGod. 2. This mode of instruc- 
tion was adapted to the Jews, because they had not 
sufficiently profited by the light which they had already 
received to admit at all times of plain precepts. 3. It 
was in accordance with the custom of giving relig- 
lous instructions inhis day. 4. Instructions thus given 
were likely to be permanent. 5. If our Lord had not 
adopted this course the probably could not have lived 
long enough, unless there had been especial inter- 
position from heaven, to establish his religion in the 
world. ‘Thus did our Saviour pursue a method which 
to a superficial observer may appear objectionable; 
but which upon examination we find is calculated 
to strengthen our faith in him as the Messiah, the Son 
of God, sent from heaven to deliver man from the thral- 
dom of sin and its dreadful consequences, and to form 
within him a right spirit. Hence we learn the important 
lesson, not to attach great weight to any objections to 
religion till we know whether they may not be satis- 
factorily answered. What to some men appears a 
difficulty in the teaching of Jesus, those who attend 
more carefully to the subject must regard as a proof 
of his divine wisdom and heavenly mission. 


J. L, SIBLEY. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW x1. 2—15. 


The Testimony of Jesus respecting himself and John. 


2 Now John, having heard in prison of the works 
3 of Christ, sent two of his disciples to say to him, 
Art thou he that is coming, or must we look for an- 

4 other? And Jesus said to them in reply, Go and 

5 tell John what you hear and see; the blind receive 
sight, and the lame walk; lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear; the dead are raised; and good tidings 

6 are proclaimed to the poor. And happy is he to 
whom I shall not be a cause of offence. 

7 And when they departed Jesus began to speak to 
the multitudes concerning John. What did you go 
out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken by 

s the wind? But what did you go out to see? A man 
clothed with fine garments? Lo! they who wear fine 

9 garments arein kings’ houses. But what did you go 
out to see? A prophet? Yes, I say to you, and 

10 much more than a prophet. For this is he con- 
cerning whom it was written, Lo, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way 

11 before thee. Verily I say to you, there has not 
arisen among men a greater than John the Baptist; 
yet the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 

12 he. From the days of John the Baptist till now the 


kingdom of heaven is subjected to violence and the 
Q1* 
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13 violent seize upon it. For all the prophets and the 


14 Law were teachers until John. And if you will re- 
15 ceive it, this is Elias who wasto come. Whoever 
has ears to hear, let him hear. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs.2—11. See the parallel portion of the Gospel of 
Luke, vii. 18—238. 

V.2. John—in prison. We learn the occasion of 
John’s imprisonment from a subsequent passage in Mat- 
thew, xiv. 3, 4, as also from Mark, vi.17, 18 and Luke, iii. 
19, 20; from which it appears that the Baptist having re- 
proved Herod for his unlawful marriage had drawn upon 
himself the vengeance of Herodias, who persuaded iier 
husband to imprison him. He could not however have 
been held in close confinement, since his disciples had 
access to him. Jesus began his public ministry ‘n Galilee 
upon hearing that John had been cast into prison, Matt. 
iv. 12, Mark i. 14; he was therefore, as Galilee belonged 
to the tetrarchy, or government, of Herod, in the neigh- 
borhood of John when he performed the miracles recorded 
in the previous chapters. We read of the disciples of 
John i. e. of persons who regarded him asa divine messen- 
ger and followed his instructions, in Matt. ix. 14, Luke 
xi. 1, John iii. 25; they were not believers in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 

V.3. He that is coming. Although this rendering may 
strike the ear as improper, I prefer it not only as it gives 
the exact force of the original, but because I suppose the 
term was used as a proper name, an appellation of the 
Messiah. Compare Matt. iii. 11, John vi. 14. The im- 
port of the question was, Art thou the Messiah. 

There has been much difference of opinion respecting 
the purpose of the Baptist in putting this question to our 
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Lord. Some commentators suppose that he did it for his 
own satisfaction, while others believe that his object was 
the removal of the incredulity or prejudice of his disei- 
ples, and yet others imagine that, regarding Jesus as the 
Messiah but impatient at what seemed to him a needless 
delay, he meant to intimate tv Jesus the propriety of pub- 
licly assuming the office. This last opinion has nothing 
to support it except the difficulties that belong to the other 
suppositions, and is in itself extremely improbable. ‘The 
style of the narration must incline the reader to believe 
that John sent his disciples for his own and not for their 
information; besides he could not have expected that if 
neither his testimony nor the miracles of Jesus had con- 
vinced them, the declaration of Jesus respecting himself 
would be satisfactory. But how can John’s doubts at 
this time be reconciled with his previous affirmation, * this 
is the Son of God,’ John i. 34? We must either suppose 
that he did not use this term as descriptive of the Messiah 
or that his faith afterwards wavered. ‘The Jews seem to 
have entertained a belief that the Messiah would be pre- 
ceded not only by him whom Malachi styled ‘ Elijah the 
prophet’ (Mal. iv. 5) but by one of the old prophets, John 
i. 21, 25, vi. 14, Matt. xvi. 14, Luke ix. 19, and John 
may be thought to have countenanced this opinion by his 
reply to the question of the priests, John i. 21. He prob- 
ably with the rest of his countrymen, even the most en- 
lightened and spiritual, supposed that the Messiah would 
establish a visibie kingdom. When therefore he heard on 
the one hand that Jesus performed miracles that could be 
expected only from the Christ (Matt. xi. 2), and on the 
other hand that he assumed neither the appearance nor 
the name of this personage and even permitted him, his 
forerunner, to be in prison, doubts might arise in his mind 
respecting the character of Jesus; he could not reconcile 
these facts with one another, and he sent to Jesus to learn 
if he were the Messiah, or only some great prophet. This 
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seems’ to me the most probable solution of an unquestion- 
able difficulty. 

V.4. What you hear and see. Luke, vii. 21, observes 
that Jesus ‘in the same hour cured many of their infirmi- 


ties’; he was therefore probably surrounded by the multi- 
tude. 

V.5. Instead-ofa direct answer to John’s inquiry Je- 
sus, who did not openly acknowledge himself to be the 
Messiah till near the close of his ministry, appealed to the 
miraculous evidence which he gave of a divine commission, 
and to the nature of the instructions which he delivered,— 
glad tidings to the poor, the degraded and neglected mul- 
titude. It is commonly supposed that there is an allusion 
in these words to the prophecies of Isaiah,xxxv. 4—6, Ixi. 1; 
in the latter passage where in our translation and in the 
Hebrew we read ‘ good tidings to the meek,’ the Septua- 
gint gives ‘ good tidings to the poor.’ 

V.6. To whom I shall not be a cause of offence, i.e. who 
shall not be disinclined by my humble appearance and spir- 
itual doctrine from receiving me as the Christ. ‘This re- 
mark was pointed against the erroneous apprehensions of 
the Jews respecting the Messiah, and at the same time 
conveyed a reproof of John’s doubts. For the meaning of 
the word used in the original compare Matt. xiii. 21, 57, 
xxiv. 10, xxvi. 31; see also 1 Cor. i. 23, Gal. v. 11, 
1 Pet. ii. 8. 

V.7. Jesus had a double purpose, we may presume, in 
speaking at this time and in these terms of John; first, to 
prevent any prejudice which might arise in the minds of 
his own disciples against the Baptist from the nature of 
his message and the reproof he had received, and also to 
revive in the minds of the people a recollection of the 
preaching of John and of his declarations respecting him- 
self. 

The wilderness. See Matt. iii. 1, 5. 
A reed shaken by the wind. It was the habit of Jesus to 
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use natural objects as the emblems of moral truths and 
facts. He probably therefore did not mean to ask if they 
went merely to see the reeds which grew along the banks 
of the Jordan (Matt. iii. 5,) but intended by this figure to 
remind them of the intrepidity of John,who never flattered 
nor vacillated; see Luke iii. 7—14. We say of a time- 
serving man, that he bends to every breath of wind. 

V.8. The word buf in the beginning of this verse in- 
timates that a negative reply must be given to the previ- 
ous question. This idiom is common with us. 

A man clothed with fine garments. Jesus here alludes to 
the plain dress and austere habits of the Baptist; see Matt. 
iii. 4. ‘I here was nothing courtly or effeminate about him. 
The word rendered fine is literally ‘ soft,’ i. e. made of the 
nicest wool, flax or silk. 

V.9. And much more than a prophet. John the Bap- 
tist was superior to the old prophets,as he was himself the 
subject of prophecy and as he was the immediate precursor 
of the Messiah—the connecting link between the old and 
the new dispensations. 

V.10. Jt was writien. The passage oceurs, (with one 
or two slight variations) in Malachiiii. 1. It is quoted by 
Mark, i. 2; and repeated reference is made in the New 
Testament to a similar passage in Isaiah xl. 8, see Matt. 
iii. 8, and note in Script. Interp. I. 40, Mark i. 2, Lukei. 
17, 76, John i. 28. 

V.11. There has not arisen among men. Literally,— 
‘among them born of women,’ as in the common version, 
The term ‘ to arise’ is used once and again in the New 
Testament respecting the appearance of a prophet, Matt. 
xxiv. 24, Luke vii. 16, John vii. 52.—See note on V. 9. 

The least in the kingdom of heavex is greater than he. By 
‘the kingdom of heaven’ is meant what the Jews called by 
another phrase the age of the Messiah, or what we term 
the Christian dispensation, see Matt. iii, 2, note. Every 
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Christian, however small his endowments or attainments, 
enjoyed such superiority to John as resulted from living 
under the light of that religion of which he was only the 
herald. ‘The comparison in both parts of the verse relates 
to privileges—to office and situation, not to character. 

V.12. Is subjected to violence and the violent seize upon 
tt. Since the annunciation by John of the Messiah’s 
approach such had been the eagerness with which men, 
even those of the most profligate and desperate habits, at- 
tended upon the instructions of the Messiah (i. e. of Je- 
sus,) such their impatience for the kingdom which he came 
to establish, (though they mistook its nature,) that they 
might be said to take possession of it by force. Our Lord’s 
words on another occasion explain his meaning here; 
‘since the time of John the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man presseth into it,? Luke xvi. 16. We know 
that both John and Jesus were followed by crowds of ‘the 
common people,’ by ‘ publicans and sinners,’ to whose 
characters perhaps there is an allusion. The marginal read- 
ing of our English Bibles is—‘ is gotten by force.’ 

V.18, For all the prophets and the Law were teachers un- 
til John. The Greek word may be rendered either ‘taught? 
(were teachers) or ‘prophesied.’ I prefer the former for 
two reasons; Ist, because in Luke xvi. 16 there is no verb 
in the original, and wecan supply only the substantive 
verb ‘were’; 2d, because the connexion seems to favor this 
rendering. Before the time of John the Jewish people 
drew all their knowledge of divine things from their Scrip- 
tures; he arose a new teacher and the commencement of a 
new epoch; hence they thronged to hear him, and still 
more to hear Jesus. 

V.14. If you will receive it. We have a colloquial 
phrase of similar import—‘if you will bear it’--which we 
use as a preface to an unwelcome truth. In this instance 
the truth would not be agreeable to all who heard it, be. 
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cause if John was the predicted Elias Jesus whom he pre- 
ceded was the Messiah, though his appearance did not 
accord with their expectations. 

This is Elias who was to come. See Malachi iy. 5, 
Compare also Matt. xvii. 10—13. There is an apparent 
contradiction between Jesus and John, for John said, ‘I 
am not Elias,’ John i. 21; but he probably replied to the 
question in its literal sense,—that he was not the Elijah 
who died restored to life; while Jesus used the name in 
its prophetic import. 

V. 15. Whoever has ears to hear, let him hear. This 
saying was often repeated by Jesus, and it occurs at the 
close of the address to each of ‘ the seven churches in Asia? 
in the Revelation, ii. and iii, It was meant to fasten atten- 
tion upon what had been said, by intimating its import- 
ance. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


1. This portion of the sacred history disproves the 
idea of collusion between Jesus and John the Baptist, 
which must be supposed if Jesus was not the bearer of 
a divine commission. The message of John and the 
subsequent remarks of Jesus show that each acted in- 
dependently of the other. The testimony of the Bap- 
tist respecting our Lord must therefore be taken as the 
language of an impartial and competent witness. 

2. We are taught by Christ himself on what we may 
build our faith in his divine authority. His miracles 
are a conclusive proof that God was with him and in 
him. Works so numerous and various and of such su- 
pernatural character could not have been the results 
of artifice or skill. We must deny the miracles or ace 
knowledge the divinity of Jesus. 
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3. It was a farther proof of our Lord’s heavenly 
mission that glad tidings were through him brought to 
the poor. While the Scribes of Judea and the philos- 
ophers of the Heathen world treated the bulk of the 
people with contempt, Jesus addressed himself at 
once to them in the language of true sympathy; proving 
by this singular characteristic of his teaching that he 
spake not in the words of man’s wisdom, but as the 
Father gave him commandment; giving moreover to his 
followers an example, that they should disregard the 
artificial distinctions of life, and delight in rendering the 
poor and miserable happy rather than in frequenting the 
society or gaining the favor of the great. 

4, Happy is he to whom Jesus is not a cause of of- 
fence—who neither doubts nor disobeys, but believing 
with the heart unto righteousness has a hope full of 
immortality. Happy he, who is willing to receive 
Christ in the characters in which he presents himself, 
as a spiritual Teacher and a moral Saviour. The Jews 
rejected Jesus because he did not satisfy their precon- 
ceived notions of the Messiah; the same force of preju- 
dice is shown by them who reject Christianity because 
it is not in all respects what they may wish ittobe. Such 
treatment of the gospel is as unreasonable as it is in- 
jurious. 

5. How great are the privileges of the Christian 
world, when they place their possessor in a situation 
more enviable than that of John the Baptist! How great 
is the responsibleness of enjoying such privileges! 
That which we have held from our childhood and which 
has cost us nothing we are apt lightly to esteem, and 
yet it is the most precious gift of God to man. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW xI. 16—30. 


Jesus rebukes the unbelief and impenitence of the Jews. 


16 To what shall I liken this generation? They are 
like children sitting in the public places and calling 
17 to their companions and saying, We have played to 
you on the pipe,but you have not danced; we have 
sung lamentations to you, but you have not mourn- 
is ed. For John came neither eating nor drinking, 
ig and they say, He has a demon; the Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold, a 
glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax-gatherers and 
sinners. But wisdom is approved by its children. 
20 ‘Then he began to upbraid the cities in which most 
of his miracles were done, because they had not re- 
21 pented. Woe to thee,Chorazin; woe to thee, Beth- 
saida; for if the miracles which have been done in 
you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
22 long ago have repented in sackcloth and ashes. But 
now I say to you, it will be more tolerable for Tyre 
23 and Sidon in a day of judgment than for you. And 
thou, Capernaum, which hast been raised to heayen 
wilt be cast down to the grave; for if the miracles 
which have been done in thee had been done in Sod- 
24 om,it would have remained to this day. But now I 
say to you, that it will be more tolerable for the 
region of Sodom in a day of judgment than for thee. 


Oo 
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25 At that time Jesus went on to say, I praise thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and learned 

26 but hast revealed them to babes. Even so, Father, 

a7 for such was thy pleasure. All things have been 
delivered to me by my Father; and no one knows 
the Son but the Father, nor does any one know the 
Father but the Son and him to whom the Son may 
please to reveal him. 

23 Cometo me, all ye who are weary and heavy 

29 laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me; for I am mild and lowly 

30 in heart, and you will find rest to your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 16—19. See the parallel passage in Luke vii. 
$1—35; notice also the two preceding verses (29, 30) in 
the same chapter. 

V.16. To what shallI liken? A familiar mode of intro- 
ducing a similitude, as in Luke xiii. 18, 20. 

This generation,—the Jews of that time. From Luke 
vii. $0 it appears that this remark was airected principally 
against the Pharisees and other chief men of the nation, 

They are like children. {t was the children who refused 
to dance and mourn, and not they who made the music, 
between whom and that ‘ generation’ the resemblance lay. 
The meaning is plain, though the construction is peculiar; 
the comparison running through the whole sentence, and 
not being confined to the word that immediately follows 
the adjective. 
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The public places. Not the ‘market-places’ only, but 
any part of the street or city where children might be ex- 
pected to congregate. 

V.17. We have played §c. ‘The allusion is to a play 
common with the Jewish children in which they imitated 
the customs of their elders at feasts and at funerals, At 
the former music and dancing were introduced, Luke xv, 
25; at the latter hired mourners led the lamentation,which 
Was maintained in responsive or alternate parts, Matt, ix, 
23. The children complain that their ‘companions’ would 
be satisfied with neither one thing nor another. ‘This may 
have been a familiar illustration of moroseness with the 
Jews, and occurs in their writings. 

V.18. John came neither eating nor drinking, i.e. lead- 
ing a very abstemious life, living in the wilderness on lo- 
custs and wild honey, Matt. iii. 4. ‘The Scriptural style 
abounds with the use of absolute expressions when compat- 
ison only is intended. Luke, vii. 33, says, ‘neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine.’ 

He has a demon,-—he is melancholy or insane; as they at- 
tributed what seemed strange in our Lord to the same 
cause, John vii. 20, viii. 48, x. 20. 

V.19. The Son of man came eating and drinking, i.e. 
I have followed the usual habits of social life, accepting 
the invitation both of the Pharisee and the tax-gatherer; 
see Matt. ix. 11, Luke vii. 36. 

But wisdom is approved by its children, ‘The children of 
wisdom are the wise, as ‘ the children of light,’ Luke xvi. 
8, are those who walk in the light, or obey the truth, and 
‘ the children of disobedience,’ Ephes. ii. 2, are the diso- 
bedient. Wisdom is that which is good and right, ‘ that 
which seeks the best ends by the best means.’ Jesus, hav- 
ing reproved the captiousness of his enemies, who found 
equal cause of complaint in the opposite habits of life adopt- 
ed by himself and by his forerunner, observes that their 
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censure proved not impropriety in him or John, but their 
own folly. The conduct which in each case had been dicta- 
ted by a wisdom the fruit of inspiration would approve itself 
to taose who were capable of exercising correct judgment. 

Vs. 21—23. Compare Luke x. 12—15. 

V. 21. Woe. It has been proposed to render the origin- 
al ‘alas,’ but Jesus, we may presume, meant to utter/the 
language of warning, though in a tone of pity rather than 
of resentful threatening. 

Chorazin. ‘This place is mentioned only here and in 
Luke. It was probably near the head of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and not far from Capernaum. 

Bethsaida. 'Two places of this name occur in the Gos- 
pels, one on the west side of the Sea of Galilee, the city of 
Philip and Andrew and Peter, John i. 44; the other on the 
northeastern shore of the same sea, Luke ix. 10. It is 
the former of which our Lord speaks here. 

Tyre and Sidon. These cities lay on the Mediterranean, 
Tyre 20 miles south of Sidon, in Phenicia which forms the 
northwestern boundary of Palestine. They were once 
seats of great commerce and opulence, and from theii 
proximity to the Holy Land fell under the notice of the 
ancient Prophets, see Isai. xxiii. Ezek. xxvii. and xxviii. 

In sackcloth and ashes. 'To put on sackcloth and to lie 
in dust or ashes or to throw them upon the head were com- 
mon signs of mourning not only among the Jews but with 
their Heathen neighbors; of which we find numerous ex- 
amples in the Bible, Josh. vii. 6, Esth. iv. 3, Job ii. 8, 
Jerem. vi. 26, Lam. ii. 10, Dan. ix. 3, Jonah iii. 6.—The 
language of this verse and of the 23d should be explained 
in view of the purpose for which it was used by Jesus, 
He wished to describe the prejudice and impenitence of the 
Jews, which were such that they remained insensible un- 
der circumstances that might have moved even the inhabi- 
tants of a Heathen city to change their habits of life. The 
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people of his own time are the subject of remark; the men- 
tion of the ancient idolaters is incidental and for the sake 
of illustration. 

V. 22. See notes to Matt. x. 15in Script. Interp. [1.146. 

V. 23. Which hast been raised to heaven wilt be cast 
down to the grave. Proverbial expressions, to signify on 
the one hand a state of great privilege or prosperity, and 
on the other a state of great depression—downfal—ruin. 
We meet with them in the Prophets, whence they were 
evidently borrowed by Christ, Isai. xiv, 12—15, Jerem. li. 
53, Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 18, Capernaum was distin- 
guished by the advantages which it derived from its mari- 
time situation, but stil] more by enjoying the personal pres- 
ence and frequent miracles of Jesus, Matt. iv. 18. It is 
now utterly reduced.—The original term for the grave is 
‘hades,’ in rendering which into English we experience 
the same difficulty as in translating ‘ gehenna.’ It proper- 
ly signifies the place of the departed, into which the dead, 
whether good or bad, are gathered, and which the Hebrews 
represented as beneath the earth. It was not simply the 
abode of the wicked—‘hell;’ nor was it considered, as is 
the ‘ grave’ with us, the resting-place of the body only. 
But as ‘the grave’ is sometimes used in English, as ‘hades’ 
is here used, to denote a state of ruin, it seemed to he the 
best translation that could be given to the term. 

Vs. 25—27. Compare Luke x. 21, 22. 

V.25. Went on to say. ‘Answered and said,’ in the 
common version. The word answered in this phrase, 
which often occurs in the New Testament, is generally 
considered pleonastic (i. e. redundant, unmeaning) but it 
may have constituted a link of connexion, which it seems 
to me in the present instance is exactly represented by the 
English idiom which I have given. 

Lord of heaven and earth, i.e. Sovereign of the uni- 
verse; see Gen. xiv. 19. 
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These things, i. e. the things on which the mind of Je- 
sus continually dwelt, the truths and precepts—the reli- 
gion which he came to deliver. 

The wise and learned,—those who were reputed to be 
wise and learned, not the children of wisdom spoken of in 
the 19th verse. 

Babes. Under this term our Lord described his follow- 
ers, men of teachable dispositions, but of little note or influ- 
ence in the community and to appearance the least fit to 
receive and spread the doctrine of the Messiah. So Matt. 
x. 42, ‘these little ones.’ 

Thou hast hidden—but hast revealed. 'This is a peculiar 
construction and will mislead the reader if it be not ex- 
plained, ‘The former of the two verbs should be taken in 
a participial sense; I praise thee, that having hidden—thou 
hast revealed. A similar example occurs in Rom. vi. 17.— 
Still farther, Jesus did not mean to exculpate the Scribes 
and Pharisees (the wise and learned of Judea) by repre- 
senting their unbelief as the effect of the divine will. The 
whole passage may be thus paraphrased;—I acknowledge 
the wisdom of thy dispensations, O Father, Supreme Lord, 
that when prejudice and self-conceit have closed the minds 
of those who should have welcomed the truth against its 
reception, thou hast caused it to be oflered to them who 
can boast neither of wealth nor power nor learning; and 
whose docility in receiving and success in spreading it will 
afford strong evidence of its divinity. Matt. xiii, 11—15, 
Luke vii. 29, 30, and 1 Cor. i. 21, 26—28 will throw light 
on this passage. ‘These forms of expression had their origin 
in the phraseology of the Old ‘Testament, which ascribed 
everything directly to God,and delighted in positive terms, 

V.27. All things have been delivered to me by my Fa- 
ther. Compare Matt. xxviii. 18, John iii, 35, xiii. 8, xvii, 
2; also John xvi. 15. Jesus is speaking of his religion, 
see ver. 25, and he declares his perfect acquaintance with 
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the divine counsels and the extent of the commission which 
he had received of the Father, who had committed to him 
the whole charge of the promulgation and establishment 
of Christianity. Universal propositions of this sort, which 
need to be limited by the subject to which they relate, are 
common in the New Testament. 

No one knows the Son but the Father. No one under- 
stands my character and office as the Messiah, (the Son of 
God,) no one comprehends my purposes, but the Father 
who sent me. 

No one knows the Father but the Son §&e. Compare John 
i. 18, vi. 46, x. 15. No one else understands the character 
and designs of God as they are comprehended by me whom 
he has inspired and as they may be understood by those 
who shall receive my instruction; see John xiv. 6.—This 
use of the term ‘know’ for intimate acquaintance is not un- 
common in Scripture. 

V. 28. Cometo me. They come to Christ who hear 
and follow his instructions, John vi. $5, vii. 37. 

Ye who are weary and heavy laden. 'The figure is taken 
from one who is obliged to carry a heavy burthen, under 
which he is ready to sink; and was applied by Jesus to 
those who were compelled to bear not only the weight of 
the Mosaic ordinances, Acts xv. 10, Galat. v. 1, but the 
traditions which the Pharisees imposed, Matt, xxiii. 4, 
Luke xi. 46, and to them also who groaned under the 
burthen of sin, Psal. xxxviii. 4. 

I will give you rest ;—relief from the burden of ritual ob- 
servances, from the exactions of tyrannical teachers, and 
from the oppression of sin, 

V.29. Take my yoke upon you. This figure is common 
in the Jewish writings, where we find ‘the yoke of the 
Law,’‘ the yoke of the precept,’ ‘the yoke of God’ &c. 
The meaning is plain;—obey my instructions. 

Iam mild and lowly in heart. Jesus is speaking of his 
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character as a teacher, which was in direct contrast to 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

You will find rest to your souls. We find the same ex- 
pression in Jerem. vi. 16. 

My yoke is easy and my burden is light. The Christian 
precepts were less onerous than the ceremonial institutions 
of the Law, and Christian duty less burthensome than the 
service Of sin. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


1. Do we not often witness at the present day con- 
duct like that which our Saviour so pointedly rebuked 
by the similitude of the children? We see men who 
betray a disposition to cavil whenever a good object is 
presented to them. It matters not on what grounds 
the appeals of benevolence or the claims of religion 
are urged, they find occasion of complaint, and sacrifice 
consistency as well as justice rather than yield to con- 
viction. This is the part of folly and must injure them 
far more than the cause against which they are preju- 
diced. 

2. The language in which Jesus upbraided the cities 
of Galilee is full of warning to us. Ifthey beheld the 
miracles and were blessed with the ministry of our 
Lord, we enjoy abundant proof of the miraculous pow- 
er which he exerted and of the authority with which he 
taught. What judgment then must we expect if we 
live in unbelief or impenitence? Our situation is in 
most respects more favorable for religious improvement 
than was the situation of the Jews in the time of Christ. 
Indifference or wickedness must therefore be more 
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criminal and will expose us to more awful retribution 
—not perhaps in this life, but in the life on which we 
shall enter on our departure hence. The prospect how 
fearful, the warning how solemn, our duty how clear! 

3. The wisdom of God surpasses and disappoints 
the wisdom of man. The feeblest instruments are of- 
ten the most fit agents of his purposes. To human 
view Christianity was doomed to extinction when it 
failed to receive the countenance of the opulent and 
the learned. But the men of humble condition by 
whom it was embraced not only spread its truths and 
converted multitudes, but by the inadequacy of their 
natural resources to the production of these results be- 
came proofs to all ages of its connexion with the divine 
counsels. 

4. Jesus was the messenger and representative of 
God, inspired with knowledge and clothed with au- 
thority to establish a spiritual kingdomonearth. His 
laws have the force of divine commandment,his instruc- 
tions are the way to God, Let the Christian weigh 
the privileges and responsibilities which are involved 
in his relation to such a master. 

5. The invitation of Jesus is universal and compas- 
sionate. Come, all who are burthened with sin or care 
or sorrow; come and find rest to your souls. Learn of 
him, all ye who desire good. Obedience to him is 
freedom and peace and joy. Come through faith, come 
in repentance, and take the rest by taking the yoke 
which he offers, They go together, they cannot be 
separated, Disappointment never has been incurred, 
it never can be experienced by them who accept the 
gracious call of the Saviour. 
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RULES FOR UNDERSTANDING PARABLES. 


Having defined what was meant by the word ‘ para- 
ble’ as commonly used in the NewTestament and assign- 
ed some of the reasons why Jesus adopted this mode 
of instruction,* I shall make some remarks, for which,as 
also for much of what I have already said,I am indebt- 
ed to others, upon the manner in which we may arrive 
at the meaning of parables. 

To understand a parable, I remark in the first place, 
that itis not necessary that the things mentioned in it 
should have actually taken place. For the object of the 
speaker was not to make us acquainted with a state- 
ment of historical facts; but with some important truth 
or truths which they were designed to communicate. 
For instance, in the one where a certain man made a 
great feast and bade many, it is not necessary for us 
to suppose that every event there mentioned took 
place—that each of the excuses given was in a 
certain order—that the servant went out to all the high- 
ways and hedges and compelled the people to come in. 
The object of our Saviour was not directly to tell the 
Jews about this entertainment. His object was to in- 
timate that in the same way as the guests in the fable 
neglected the invitation to the supper and the mas- 
ter of the house called others, so they were neglecting 
invitations to become religious and the Gentiles whom 
they despised should be encouraged to partake of the 
blessings of his religion. 


* See pp. 229—236. 
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In the second place, we must take a general view 
of the parable in order to arrive at its meaning, rather 
than dwell upon its different parts. ‘This is well illus- 
trated in those which relate to the offering to the Gen- 
tiles of the religious instructions which the Jews re- 
fused to receive. It is moreover illustrated in the case 
of the ten virgins, where it seems absolutely necessary 
to take the whole into consideration in order to under- 
stand the parable; for at its close our Saviour sums 
up the moral which asa whole it contains in the words, 
‘Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh.’ 

In the third place we perceive, that we are not to expect 
that every particular idea or fact stated in the parable 
should have a corresponding truth in the moral which 
it inculcated,for some circumstances may have been ad- 
ded to make the parable complete. In the one last quoted 
this remark seems obviously true. The general purpose 
of our Saviour was to inculcate the duty of being ready 
whenever the Son of man should come; but several 
of the particulars are introduced for the purpose of 
completing the whole, that from it as a whole the impor- 
tant lesson of constant preparation for meeting Jesus 
may be inferred, 

Again, it frequently happens that a parable informs us 
of several truths besides that one which may be learned 
from considering it as one whole. That of the good 
Samaritan besides inculcating the duty of universal 
benevolence has a particular application to the Jews, 
because they were at enmity with the Samaritans. That 
of the ambitious guests who sought out the chief rooms 
at the feast was designed to inculcate not only the sen- 
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timent that he who exalted himself should be abased, but 
also the sentiment that he who humbled himself should 
be exalted. The parable of the sower according to 
our Saviour’s explanation of it was designed to convey 
moral instruction to three different classes of persons. 
Thus more than one important truth is frequently to be 
drawn from the same parable. 

Again, in order to understand what our Saviour 
intended by ‘these addresses it is important that we 
constantly bear in mind the circumstances under 
which they were delivered. What was the general char- 
acter of the Jews? What was their religious faith? 
Were they ignorant or enlightened? How did they 
view our Saviour? With what spirit did they listen to 
his instructions? What progress had they made in 
religious truth? Besides the general character of the 
Jews themselves we must consider what was the object 
ofour Saviour’s mission and his character. And more 
than all this, we should take into account the circum- 
stances under which each parable was uttered. The 
passages which immediately precede and immediately 
follow each one serve frequently to throw great light 
upon our Lord’s meaning, and give quite a different 
coloring to it from what we shall receive if we pay 
no regard to the context. Inthe case of the guests, 
for instance, who were invited to the wedding; in order 
fully to understand it, it is important for us to know that 


a prominent trait inthe Jewish character was pride, 
that it was our Saviour’s duty to counteract this propen- 
sity, and lastly that he did it at a time when they were 
at an entertainment. 

Such are some of the principles which will as- 
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sist us in forming clear, distinct, definite ideas of the 
meaning of our Saviour’s parables. ‘These parables 
are valuable to us because they comprehend very much 
of his divine instructions. They occupy a great portion 
of the Gospels. They contain much religious instruc- 
tion which is not elsewhere found in the New Testa- 
ment. Itis in them too embodied in such a way as 
is likely to be interesting and to be remembered if we 
make ourselves familiar with them. We can hardly 
open to one without reading it with interest and with 
profit if we have the desire of improvement. Where 
shall we find more affecting lessonsthan may be derived 
from the tale of the good Samaritan, who took up his 
enemy, placed him on his own beast of burden, carried 
him to an inn,and with his own hands assisted in dressing 
his wounds and providing for his restoration to health? 
Or from the story of the prodigal son, who had 
wasted his substance in riotous living? He returns 
home deeply penitent, crying, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son; let me be a hired servant. But 
his father’s affection leads him to rejoice over him as 
a son who was lost and is found—was dead and is 
alive again. Or the parable of the talents—who can 
can read it without feeling the responsibleness under 
which he is placed by the possession of the capacities 
and privileges that have been committed to him? Or 
the parable of the sower—does it not contain counsels 
as pertinent to us as to those to whom it was immediately 
addressed? What valuable instructions may we hence 
draw, if we will, which will surely tend to improve our 
minds and hearts and prepare us for the kingdom of 
heaven. J. L. SIBLEY. 
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MOSES THE AUTHOR OF THE PENTATEUCH, 
[From Weilbeloved’s Bible.] 


The Rey. Charles Wellbeloved of York in England 
began several years ago the publication of an edition 
of the ‘ Holy Bible, with Notes Explanatory and Crit- 
ical,and Practical Reflections,’ of which,in consequence 
of his state of health, only five parts—~on the Penta- 
teuch and on Job—have appeared. From his general 
remarks on the Pentateuch I take a summary of the 
evidence on which we may rest our belief that these 
writings were the work of Moses. ED. 

‘ The first five books of the Jewish Scriptures have 
been long and generally known by the name of the 
Pentateuch, which is a word of Greek origin, signify- 
ing a work of five volumes or parts. That Moses was 
the author of the Pentateuch is an opinion which has 
almost universally prevailed among both Jews and 
Christians. It does not necessarily follow that he was 
not the author of these books, because they contain some 
passages which he could not have written, and some 
which bear strong marks of a later age. Such passa- 
ges may have been originally marginal glosses, design- 
ed to elucidate what through remoteness of time had 
become obscure, or to justify or explain some remark 
by the author; or they may have been added by some 
succeeding revisor of the sacred books to complete the 
history and to render it more intelligible to his contem- 
poraries. Moses, it is true, cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed to have written the account of his own death; 
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yet he may have written all the foregoing part of the 
book to which that account is attached. He could not 
relate events which did not happen till he had been 
long dead, nor could he call places by names which 
arose out of such events; still the Pentateuch may have 
been his work, handed down to us with such additions 
and such changes in the names of places as it was 
found advisable and necessary to introduce in the course 
of succeeding ages. 

But that Moses was in the strictest sense of the term 
the author of all the five books which bear his name, 
even with the exception of acknowledged interpola- 
tions, is perhaps an untenable position, Of Genesis 
he is probably no more than the compiler. The four 
last books of the Pentateuch are in their character and 
structure very different from the first book; and the 
arguments by which the authenticity of the former is 
firmly established are inapplicable to the latter. In 
proving therefore that the leader of the Israelites was 
also their historian, and that he not only gave their 
laws but committed those laws to writing, it is desirable 
to leave out of consideration the book of Genesis. 

The evidence by which the authenticity of any work 
is proved is either external or internal. Of the former 
kind, it will be readily perceived, much is not to be 
expected in the present case. ‘Testimonies to the au- 
thor of a work which professes to have been written 
nearly 1500 years before the Christian era cannot ea- 
sily be produced. We find frequent references in 
the subsequent books of the Old Testament to the ‘Law 
of Moses;’ but that expression, considering how it is 
used in the Pentateuch itself, may be deemed too ambigu~ 
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ous to be employed in an argument of thisnature. We 
have sufficient reason however to believe that Ezra and 
Nehemiah were the authors of the books which bear 
their names; and to these we may appeal as witnesses 
in the present case. They speak of the Law of Moses; 
and in such a manner as leads us to conclude that it 
existed in their days in the very form in which it has 
come down to us. But with perhaps much more satis- 
faction we may appeal to the testimony of Christ and 
his Apostles. They have often quoted the books of 
Moses, and they have quoted themas his work. And 
there can be no doubt that in their times they were 
believed by every sect amongst the Jews to have 
been written by him. It is indeed most certain 
that the Jews in every age have regarded these 
books with peculiar veneration, and constantly and 
without hesitation have attributed them to Moses. Sev- 
eral profane writers have also spoken of Moses as uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been the legislator of 
the Jews, and they have spoken of him in such terms 
as to show that it was as universally believed that he 
wrote the works in which his laws are incorporated. 
We have then as many and as various witnesses to 
this fact as the great antiquity of the work and the pe- 
culiar situation and character of the people for whose 
immediate use it was composed warrant us to expect; 
and their testimony accords with the most accurate 
reasoning on the subject.—That the four last books of 
the Pentateuch (or at least the Law of Moses, and 
there is no ground for supposing that the Law was ev- 
er published in a different form) were in existence im- 
mediately after the return from the Babylonish captivi- 
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ty is indisputable. The history of what passed at that 
time, as recorded in the book of Ezra the credibility of 
which will not be questioned, is inexplicable upon any 
other hypothesis. ‘The authority of the Law was ac- 
knowledged by those who would gladly have resisted 
its obligations, and its injunctions were obeyed in cir- 
cumstances which would have led to an utter disregard 
of it, had not its divine authority been long and unde- 
niably established. The Pentateuch is in the hands of 
the remnant of the Samaritans, to whom it has descen- 
ded from a very remote antiquity. At no period since 
the Babylonish captivity would they have consented to 
receive it from the Jews; and we can account for its 
being in their possession and honored by them as of 
divine origin, only on the ground of its having been 
amongst the ten tribes prior to the taking of Samaria 
by Shalmaneser. But if the Law was received by the 
house of Israel, it must have existed and been acknowl- 
edged as sacred before the division of the kingdoms, 
since that division was a direct violation of the spirit 
and letter of the Law; which could not therefore have 
been forged after that event, or received by the house 
of Israel from that of Judah. And as it represents a 
kingly government in an unfavorable light and as an 
innovation upon the true principles of the constitution, 
to be tolerated rather than commended or approved, we 
cannot conceive it possible for any one to have intro- 
duced the book of the Law after the innovation had taken 
place. 

We meet with nothing in the history of Samuel to in- 
duce us to suppose that he was the author or the com- 


piler of the Pentateuch: onthe contrary his character, 
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his solemn appeal tothe people after he had in vain 
endeavored to turn them from their purpose of appoint- 
ing for themselves a king, and his conduct towards 
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Saul concur with many incidental notices in his history 
to prove, that the Law of Moses was in existence be- 
fore his day and its divine authority acknowledged by 
all the Israelites. Between the time of Moses and 
that of Samuel no one is known, who can possibly be 
conceived to have had either a motive or the ability to 
forge such a work, or the art to obtain for it credit and 
attention from his countrymen. If the history in the 
book of Joshua is to be relied upon, it must have been 
in his hands and believed by him andthe whole people 
to contain the statutes and the ordinances of Jehovah. 
There is, in short, no period in the Jewish history in 
which it can be imagined with any appearance of prob- 
ability, that such writings as the four last books of the 
Pentateuch could be fabricated and imposed upon the 
nation as containing the true account of the origin of 
their race and of the acts of their forefathers and the 
very laws which God had prescribed. A whole people 
could not suffer themselves to be so deluded. That the 
Mosaic laws were in force, more or less, during every 
age succeeding that of Moses—that they are as ancient 
as the conquest of Palestine, will scarcely be denied; 
and when their peculiar character is considered, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the laws were writ- 
ten before they were observed. But if the laws were 
written, the history with which they were so intimately 
connected, from which indeed they cannot be separated 
without doing violence to both, must also have been 


written. The four last books of the Pentateuch there- 
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fore must have been coeval with the legislator himself; 
and if they belong to the age of Moses, who is so likely 
to have been the author of them as Moses? 

The internal evidence in favor of this conclusion is 
clear and forcible. ‘The author appears to have been 
an eye-witness of the transactions recorded; since va- 
rious minute circumstances connected with time, place, 
and the situation and character of the persons intro- 
duced are related, which could have occurred to no 
other; the manner in which the laws are mingled with 
the narrative, without any attempt at a systematic ar- 
rangement, in the order in which they were enacted, 
and often in immediate connexion with some incident 
out of which they arose, is artless and natural and 
such as the legislator himself, but no one in a later age, 
would be likely to adopt. Josephus in his Jewish An- 
tiquities has professed to give in Greek what Moses 
wrote in Hebrew; but as might have been expected, 
he has departed from the order observed by the author 
of the Pentateuch. He has separated the laws from the 
historical detail, and placed them all in one view. And 
the same method would no doubt have been pursued 
by the original writer, had he not been present at the 
transactions which he records and engaged in estab- 
lishing the Israelitish polity. What plainer indicaticna 
that Moses was that writer can we have or desire? 

The impartiality of the author in respect of every 
thing concerning the lawgiver himself and his nearest 
connexions is a mark not only of the truth, but of the 
authenticity of these books. Nothing is concealed 
which is disreputable tothe members of his own family, 
or unfavorable to his own reputation; no attempt is 
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made to extenuate or to apologize for any fault which 
the fidelity of the historian required him to record; nor 
is any thing said with a view of exalting the personal 
character of Moses and of obtaining for him the vener- 
ation of succeeding ages. In these respects the nar- 
rative is precisely such as might be expected from the 
lawgiver himself; it harmonizes with all we learn, from 
the course of the history, of the habits and temper of 
his mind. Such impartiality could scarcely be expect- 
ed from any other Israelite undertaking to write the 
life of one who held so distinguished a place among his 
people. From one or two passages, most probably in- 
serted by some later hand, we may judge what would 
have been the complexion of the whole, had it proceed- 
ed from any other than Moses himself. Josephus in- 
deed will assist us in forming our judgment; and the 
contrast of his partiality and his labored panegyric 
will serve to illustrate this argument, and to justify 
the conclusion in favor of the authenticity of the four 
last books of the Pentateuch drawn from the candor and 
the impartiality which are amongst its most striking 
characteristics. 

The great simplicity of the style and the general 
form and structure of the work, especially as it appears 
in the Samaritan text, furnish very decisive proofs of 
high antiquity: and certain archaisms, or expressions 
which appear to have become obsolete in the days of 
David and Solomon, have been thought by many learn- 
ed and judicious critics to mark the age below which 


this work could not have been composed, and plainly 
to point to the person from whom alone it could have 
proceeded. The use of ‘Egyptian words which never 
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were, nor ever could have been used by a native of 
Palestine,’ has also been very forcibly urged to show 
that the Pentateuch was written by a man born and 
educated in Egypt. This could be no other than Mo- 
Ses. 

When all these things are considered, and when it 
is further observed that many passages in the four last 
books of the Pentateuch are expressly said to have 
been written by Moses, the evidence that he was the 
author of these books must be acknowledged to be as 
full and satisfactory as can be reasonably expected, and 
amply sufficient to justify the opinion which from the 
earliest times and in all ages has been almost univer- 
sally maintained on this subject. 

That Moses was the author of the book of Genesis 
in the same sense in which he has been proved to have 
been the author of the four last books of the Penta- 
teuch cannot be affirmed. From the middle of the 
second chapter of Exodus to the thirty-third chapter of 
Deuteronomy we meet with the relation of scarcely any 
event but such as must have fallen under his own ob- 
servation. In all the principal transactions he was 
personally interested; and as he might, so it is morally 
certain that he did commit them to writing, either with 
his own hand or by means of the public scribes. But 
the case is widely different with respect to the book of 
Genesis. That book, with the beginning of the book 
of Exodus which probably ought not to have been sep- 
arated from it, contains a history of events extending 
through nearly 2500 years before the birth of Moses;* 


* According to the chronology of the LXX., nearly 4000 years. 
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of none of which therefore could he be an eye-witness. 
His knowledge of these events must consequently have 
been derived either from immediate revelation or from 
information communicated by others. That he was 
supernaturally instructed concerning past events, Mo- 
ses has no where either directly or indirectly asserted. 
Not the slightest hint occurs in any part of the book of 
Genesis or of his own acknowledged writings, that he 
was indebted to a revelation from heaven for his knowl- 
edge of any circumstance antecedent to his own times. 
In his history of those times he repeatedly introduces 
Jehovah as speaking to him, dictating the statutes and 
the ordinances which he was to deliver to the Israel- 
ites, and commanding him to write various occurrences 
for the instruction of future generations. But we meet 
with nothing of this nature in the book of Genesis. 
If then Moses did not receive what is related in that 
book from revelation, he must have learnt it from 
others. 

There are two methods in which such information 
may have been imparted to him: the first is by oral tra- 
dition; the second, by written documents. The long 
lives of the patriarchs, especially of those who lived 
before the deluge, were certainly favorable in a high 
degree to the transmission of historical knowledge by 
oral tradition. Lamech may have conversed with Adam 
and with Shem, and thus connected the father of the 
human race with one of the first progenitors of the 
post-diluvian world; Abraham connected Shem with 
Jacob; and Amram connected Jacob with Moses; so 
that the history even of the most remote times might 
haye been conveyed to Moses through no more than 
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six persons, Adam, Lamech, Shem, Abraham, Jacob, 
and Amram. But a glance through the book of Gen- 
esis will discover much that is inconsistent with the 
supposition, that it was composed from merely oral 
communications. Genealogies, such as these of the 
vth and xxxvith chapters, in the former of which not 
only the age of every patriarch but also the date of the 
birth of the eldest son of each are given, cannot be 
well conceived to have been preserved by tradition 
alone; nor is it to be imagined that narratives so long 
and circumstantial as those are which compose the 
book ef Genesis could have been derived from such a 
source. 

The very nature of the work, antecedently to any 
particular examination of the peculiarities of its com- 
position, would lead to the conclusion that Moses 
would have recourse to such means of information as 
all other historians necessarily employ when treating 
of times long preceding their own. And a minute in- 
vestigation of this curious and interesting work will 
fully justify this conclusion; and not only so, but will 
afford reason to believe that Moses not only obtained 
his knowledge of past events from written documents, 
but that he has incorporated the documents them- 
themselves, and that the book of Genesis is little else 
than a collection of such ancient writings. The con- 
clusion may not be favorable to the doctrine of the 
universal and plenary inspiration of the Jewish Script- 
ures; but the credibility of the book is not in the slight 
est degree affected by it.’ 
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DID OUR LORD CELEBRATE THE LAST PASSOVER ON 
THE SAME EVENING WITH THE JEWS? 


It is certain that our Lord ate the Passover on 
Thursday evening. But John writes, (xviii. 28,) that 
on Friday afternoon the Jews would not enter into 
Pilate’s judgment-hall, ‘lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover.’ Hence many 
have inferred, that the regular time for the Passover 
supper was Friday evening, and that Jesus anticipated 
it on the preceding night. Various causes are assign- 
ed for his doing so.—In reply it is said that the Pas- 
sover festival lasted for seven days, and that the text 
just quoted may have reference to the whole of that 
period, and not to the mere eating of the Paschal 
lamb. 

The question however has been the occasion of great 
perplexity, ‘ gravissima questio,’ says Beza, and is not 
easily decided. It is very justly remarked by Priestley, 


‘Had there been no other Gospel besides those of 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there would have been no 
doubt that the passover had been on the Thursday,and 
that our Lord joined in the celebration of it at the same 
time with the rest of the Jews. On the other hand, 
had there been no other Gospel than that of John, 
there would have been as little doubt but that Friday 
had been the day of the passover. All these writers 
however having been present at the transaction, it is 


impossible that they should have had different ideas of 


the matter.”* After a brief discussion Priestley adds, 


* Observations, &c, appended to Priestley’s Quarto Harmony, 
p. 108. (1780.) 
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that there can be no doubt that the account ofthe three 
first Evangelists is to be received as strictly exact,and 
that John’s expression has been misunderstood by those 
who think it inconsistent. 

Archbishop Newcome, after a very concise but com- 
plete survey of the whole ground, arrives at the same 
conclusion, ‘that our Lord didnot anticipate this feast, 
but partook of it on the usual and national day.* 
Beausobre and L’Enfantt are very positive to the 
same purpose. I mention these writers, because their 
works may be easily consulted by those who would like 
to examine the arguments on each side, 

Macknight takes the other view, and argues in fayor 
of it very strenuously.[ He calls this ‘ the most diffi- 
cult of all the questions pertaining to the harmony of 
the Gospels.’ He shows that the Greek Church from 
the earliest times held that opinion which he adyo- 
cates, while the Latins have generally maintained the 
other; and that amongst the Reformers distinguish- 
ed names are to be found arrayed on both sides alike. 

It is not my intention to argue the question here. 
It would occupy too much room to give any thing like 
a fair view of the positions taken on each side, and 
very few readers would be interested to follow me into 
the examination. 'Those who would be, may find all 
the light which they need in the places already refer- 
red to. My object is,simply to offer a single suggestion 
on a point not adverted to by any of the writers whom 
I have consulted. It may possibly be found to aid in 

* Newcome’s Harmony, Notes p.115 (Andover Ed. 1814.) 

t Introduction to N. T.—Watson’s Tracts, Il. 216, 


{ Harmony, Vol. I. Chronological Dissertation vi. 
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the decision of the present question, at the same time 
that it removes a slight embarrassment in another quar- 
ter. 

We read in John’s Gospel, xii. 1, that ‘Jesus, siz 
days before the Passover, came to Bethany,’ 
proceeded to Jerusalem the next day amidst the accla- 


and thence 


mations of the people. If we suppose the passover to 
have been on Thursday, the sixth preceding day will 
be Saturday; and then it follows, that Jesus arrived at 
Bethany on the Sabbath. Now it is difficult to believe 
that our Lord would make a journey on the Sabbath. 
It is true, that his austerity on that day was not like 
that of the severer Jews. But still, accompanied as 
he was at that time by his disciples and friends and 
by the crowds that were going to the festival, is it rea- 
sonable to believe that he would continue his journey 
on that sacred day? Should we not infer from all 
which is recorded in his history, that he would avoid so 
public, so offensive, an attack on the religious preju- 
dices of the people? 

His previous resting place had been Jericho. The 
distance thence to Bethany was not far from eighteen 
or twenty miles,—just about a day’s journey; and no- 
thing is more probable, (especially if we consider the 
inhospitableness of that road) than that he should have 
left Jericho in the morning,with the intention of passing 
the night with his friends in Bethany. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he would take this method of pase 
sing the Sabbath. 

Let us suppose then, that though our Lord ate the 
Passover on Thursday, the true day for the observance 


by the people was Friday. Then the sixth day precede 
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ing will be Sunday, and we shall find Jesus to have 
made this journey on asecular day. May we not con- 
sider it as a further circumstance in favor of this sup- 
position, that it allows us to believe that Jesus had pas- 
sed the Sabbath in Jericho, that on that day he was 
a guest with Zaccheus the publican, and delivered the 
solemn parable of the ten pounds? The Evangelist 
(Luke xix. 1, &c) gives no positive intimations re- 
specting the time of his entrance or departure or the 
duration of his visit; and the circumstances do not ren- 
der it at all improbable, that he arrived on the evening 
preceding the Sabbath, and departed the morning fol- 
lowing. Indeed the language used rather fayors the 
supposition, ‘They murmured that he was gone to be 
guest with a sinner.’ The Greek word («ara\ew) Ten- 
dered ‘to be guest’ implies the hospitality of shelter 
and lodging, rather than of the table. This is very 
plain in the only other instance in which the word oc- 
curs with this application in the New Testament, (Luke 
ix. 12,) where the Apostles entreat Jesus to send away 
the multitude, ‘that they may go into the towns and 
country round about, and lodge, (*«7¢éAvows ) and get 
victuals.’ In this instance the phrase, which in its con- 
nexion with Zaccheus is translated ‘to be a guest,’ is 
expressly made to signify lodging in distinction from 
food. The same may be learned from the use of the 
Septuagint translation, or the equivalent term in Her 
brew, in Genesis xxiv. 23, 25, Joshua ii. 1. 

Another advantage is gained by this supposition. 
If, dating the Passover from Thursday, we under- 
stand our Lord to have arrived at Bethany on Sat- 
urday and to have entered Jerusalem on Sunday, 
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then the Evangelical narratives give us minute partic- 
ulars of what took place on Monday and Tuesday and 
Thursday and Friday, but say not a word of Wednesday. 
This is very singular;—so singular, that Dr Carpenter 
has attempted to remedy the strangeness by dividing 
the transactions of Tuesday into two portions, and as- 
signing one of them: to Wednesday. Perhaps it is not 
a matter of any very serious importance; but it must be 
acknowledged to be unexpected and unaccountable. We 
do not easily conceive that a whole day should have 
passed during that eventful and awful week, without 
one action-or discourse that would demand to be re- 
corded. But if we date the passover from Friday, then 
Jesus entered Jerusalem on Monday, and every day 
of the week has its appropriate record. It would be 
satisfactory to find it so, to say the least. 

I do not know what weight these suggestions may 
be thought to deserve. I have not met them elsewhere; 
and if they can be sustained,they would help greatly to 
satisfy my mind with regard to the two points in the 
chronology of this period to which I have referred. It 
would please me to believe, that Jesus did not go from 
Jericho to Bethany on the sabbath, and that the histo- 
ry of the last Wednesday has not been left blank. And 
it is obvious, that whatever inherent probability per- 
tains to this view, goes to strengthen the argument of 
those who maintain that the legal day of the Passover 
was Friday, and that Jesus for reasons that may be as- 
signed celebrated it with his Apostles on the preced- 
ing night. 


H. WARE, JR. 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 
1 CORINTHIANS I. 23. 


‘Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness.’ 


{From Clarke’s Commentary.*] 


‘Unto the Jews a stumbling-block.’ Because Jesus 
came meek, lowly and impoverished, not seeking world- 
ly glory nor affecting worldly pomp; whereas they ex- 
pected the Messiah to come as a mighty prince and 
conqueror: because Christ did not come so, they were 
offended at him. 

‘Unto the Greeks foolishness.’ Because they could 
not believe,that proclaiming supreme happiness through 
a man that was crucified at Judea as a malefactor could 
ever comport with reason and common sense; for both 
the matter and manner of the preaching were opposite 
to every notion they had formed of what was dignified 
and philosophic. 

In Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
we have these remarkable words, which serve to throw 
light on the above. ‘Your Jesus,’ says Trypho, ‘having 
fallen under the extreme curse of God, we cannot suf- 
ficiently admire how you can expect any good from 
God, who place your hopes upon a man that was eru- 
ecified.” ‘The same writer adds, ‘ They count us mad, 


* ‘The New Testament’ &c, ‘with a Commentary and Critical 
Notes. By Adam Clarke L. L. D.’ Reprinted at New York in 
2 vols. royal Svo. Dr Clarke also wrote a commentary on the Old 
Testament. 
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that after the Eternal God, the Father of all things, 
we give the second place to a man that was crucified.’ 
‘Where is your understanding,’ said the Gentiles, ‘who 
worship for a God him who was crucified?’ Thus 
Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling-block,and 
to the Greeks foolishness. 


GALATIANS Iv. 24, 
‘ Which things are an allegory.’ 
{From Clarke’s Commentary. } 


‘Allegory’ signifies a thing that is a representative 
of another; where the literal sense is the representative 
of a spiritual meaning; or as the glossary expresses it, 
‘where the thing is to be understood differently in the 
interpretation than it appearsinthe reading.’ Allego- 
ries are frequent in all countries, and are used by all 
writers. In the life of Homer, the author speaking of 
the marriage of Jupiter and Juno related by that poet 
says, ‘It appears that these things are to be understood 
allegorically ; for Juno means the air, Jupiter the ether.’ 
It is well known how fond the Jews were of allegoriz- 
ing. Every thing in the Law was with them an alle- 
gory. Their Talmud was full of these; and one of 
their most sober and best educated writers, Philo, 
abounds with them. Speaking of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad, he says, ‘which allegorized we assert to be 
the five senses.’ 

It is very likely therefore that the allegory produced 
here [Gal. iv. 22--31] St Paul had borrowed from the 
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Jewish writings; and he brings it in to convict the Ju- 
daizing Galatians on their own principles, and neither 
he nor we have any thing farther to do with this alle- 
gory than as it applies to the subject for which it is 
quoted; nor does it give any license to those men of 
vain and superficial minds, who endeavor to find out 
allegories in every portion of the Sacred Writings; and 
by what they term spiritualizing, which is more proper- 
ly carnalizing, have brought the testimonies of God in- 
to disgrace. 


1 THESSALONIANS V. 9. 


‘For God hath not appointed us to wrath,but to obtain sal- 
vation by our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 


{From Clarké’s Commentary.] 


So then it appears that some were appointed to wrath 
—to punishment; on this subject there can be no dis- 
pute. But whoarethey? When did this appointment 
take place? And for what cause? These are suppos- 
ed to be ‘ very difficult questions, and such as cannot 
receive a satisfactory answer; and the whole must be 
referred to the sovereignty of God.’ If we look care- 
fully at the Apostle’s words, we shall find all these dif- 
ficulties vanish. It is very obvious that in the preced- 
ing verses the Apostle refers simply to the destruction 
of the Jewish polity and to the terrible judgments which 
were about to fall on the Jews as a nation, Therefore 
they are the people who were appointed to wrath; and 
they were thus appointed, not from eternity, nor from 
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any indefinite or remote time, but from that time in 
which they utterly rejected the offers of salvation made 
to them by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. The priv- 
ileges of their ‘ election’ were still continued to them, 
even after they had crucified the Lord of glory; for 
when he gave commandment to his disciples to ‘ go to 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,’ 
he bade them ‘begin at Jerusalem.’ They did so, 
and continued to offer salvation to them, till at last 
being every where persecuted and the whole nation 
appearing with one consent to reject the gospel, then 
the kingdom of God was wholly taken away from them 
and the Apostles turned to the Gentiles. ‘Then God 


appointed them to wrath; and the cause of that ap- 


pointment was their final and determined rejection of 


Christ and his gospel. But even this appointment to 


wrath does not signify eternal damnation; nothing of 


the kind is intended in the word. ‘Though we are sure 
that those who die in their sins can never see God, yet 
it is possible that many ofthose wretched Jews during 
their calamities, and especially during the siege of their 
city, did turn unto the Lord, and found that ‘salvation’ 
which he never denies to the sincere penitent. 

When the Jews were rejected and appointed to 
wrath, then the Gentiles were ‘ elected’ and ‘ appoint- 
ed to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ,’ whose 
gospel they gladly received, and continue to prize it; 
while the remnant of the Jews continue in all places 
of their dispersion the same irreconcilable opponents 


to the gospel of Christ. On these accounts the elec- 
tion of the Gentiles and the reprobation of the Jews 
still continue. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION. 


The four principles which have been explained (pp. 
209220) may be considered as the elements of Serip- 
tural interpretation. Unless they are regarded,confu- 
sion and error will attend our use of Scripture. 1 pro- 
ceed to give some farther rules which it is important 
that we should keep in mind. 

First, I name the principle that evc:y passage of 
Scripture has one meaning and but one meaning. We 
must discard the doctrine of a double sense, if we mean 
to treat the Bible fairly. For if there may be a double 
sense, why not a triple, a quadruple, or a centuple? 
What is to prevent us from adopting the Rabbinical 
maxim, that every text of Scripture has seventy faces? 
And in the midst of this variety of meanings who could 
ever discover the truth? Besides it is a gratuitous sup- 
position,that the language of Scripture may sustain a 
twofold weight of meaning. It does not lay claim to 
this distinction; and why should we insist upon find- 
ing there more than it professes to give us? It may be 
asked, if there is not parabolic or allegorical language 
in the Bible. I reply that if there be, then the parabolic or 
allegorical sense is the true sense. We may choose 
between a literal and figurative signification of words 
or phrases, and we may choose between one or another 
mode of interpreting any portion of the sacred books; 
but whichever we take, we must let the other go. We 
cannot hold them both together. The language of the 
Bible is not an ingenious contrivance fitted to change 
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its appearance for different purposes, with which those 
who are in the secret may amaze or amuse the ignorant; 
but a book written with simplicity of purpose and honesty 
of execution. The grammatical (or literal) sense may 
not always be preferred to the tropical (or figurative), 
nor is the obvious meaning always the right meaning; 
but the right meaning, whatever it may be or however 
ascertained, should be adopted to the exclusion of all 
other possible or desirable meanings. 

The question may also arise respecting prophecy ; 
can it not include the history of different periods with- 
in one prediction? I answer; only where the predic- 
tion is of such a general nature that its terms show 
that it is not meant to be confined to a particular peri- 
od. When the language of prophecy determines that 


it must have its fulfilment under the circumstances of 


a particular period, these circumstances will fulfil its 
intent; the prophecy will have had its completion when 
they shall have taken place; and whatever use may be 
made of its terms in respect to other circumstances 
must be by way of accommodation, and not by the 
farther developement of its original purpose. In other 
words, a particular prophecy has one meaning, and one 
meaning only. Unless we adopt this rule,—simple, pre- 
cise, and one would think obviously true,—where shall 
we stop in our explanation of prophetic language? Or 
how silence them who find in events which have some 
resemblance to those described in ancient prophecy its 
direct fulfilment; asif ‘ coming events’ even to the end 
of time might be supposed to have ‘ cast their shadows 
before’ in strange confusion upon the page of Scrip- 


ture? ‘It is the custom of the inspired penmen, 
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or rather of that Spirit by which they spoke,’ says a 
learned commentator on the Bible,* ‘to point out as 
many certain events by one prediction as it was possi- 
ble to do.’ A remark equally fanciful and mischiey- 
ous; intended to increase our reverence for the lan~ 
guage of inspiration by making it a universal fortune- 
teller! 

Next I observe, that when we have ascertained the 
meaning of a passage by the application of proper in- 
struments and rules; we must abide by that meaning. 
The necessity of introducing this remark arises from 
the disposition which is so often shown, to bend the 
meaning to a predetermined standard of propriety. 
For example it is said, that ‘ifthe sense be repugnant to 
natural reason, it cannot be the true meaning of the 
Scriptures.’ At first sight this may appear a very 
safe rule, but a little thought will show us that at least 
it should be explained and qualified. It is determining 
beforehand what ought to be in the Bible. Revela- 
tion cannot contradict right reason; but if atext of the 
Bible should when interpreted on correct principles in- 
volve absurdity, we are not justified in barring out 
the absurdity by setting aside the meaning. Some 
texts, both in the Old and the New Testament, are re- 
pugnant to natural reason; they are the language of 
cavillers, of objectors, of irreligious and unreasonable 
men; or they may contain remarks into which good 
men were betrayed by an error of judgment or the ex- 
citement of feeling. Such passages should be taken 
according to their real purport and intent. 


* Dr Adam Clarke, note on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
t Horne’s Introduction, Vol. III. p. 500. Ist Amer. Ed, 
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Another erroneous principle of interpretation, which 
has been followed in almost every age to the great 
detriment of the Christian Church,is this—that ‘in inter- 
preting Scripture we must regard the analogy of faith;’ 
which ‘analogy of faith’ is practically what any person 
presumes to be the prevalent or universal doctrine of 
of Scripture. Any individual or any human authority 
having decided upon the ‘ system of religion’ taught in 
the Bible, every text must be made to uphold this sys- 
tem. Such is ‘the analogy of faith’ in its practical use. 
It is defined to be the ‘perpetual harmony of Scripture 
in the fundamental points of faith and practice.’ But 
how is this harmony to be discovered, except by search- 
ing the Scriptures; and how are these fundamental 
points to be fixed, except by examining Scripture in- 
dependently of any previous bias? ‘To send a man who 
has been educated in ‘the analogy of faith’ to the in- 
terpretation of the Bible with this rule on his conscience, 
is like requesting one to explain the conditions of 
a legal instrument while we forbid his discovering in 
it any thing contrary to our notions of justice. Every 
sect has its analogy of faith; and when the expositor or 
the student of Scripture enters on his work, he has no- 
thing to do with sects or formularies,—-—T aking this rule 
however in a much more narrow sense than it is intend- 
ed by its friends that it should be taken, some may be 
ready to inquire if Scripture can contradict itself. It 
can; and again it cannot. Divine truth must always be 
consistent, but texts may be found in the Bible which 
directly oppose each other. I have now before mea 
tract published by an unbeliever, in which passages 
taken from different parts of the Bible are brought to- 
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gether for the purpose of proving contradiction. The 
execution is grossly unfair, because no hint is given of 
the different situation and purpose of the writers. Yet 
that the writer of Ecclesiastes should have introduced 
into his work sentiments which the teaching of Jesus 
Christ was suited to rectify, or that the Psalmist should 
here express himself in one strain and there in another 
on the same subject, is nothing more than might be ex- 
pected. Truth, I have observed, must be consistent 
with itself; but it is the office of the interpreter to as- 
certain the import of language, and to this he should 
rigidly confine himself. 

Hence we easily pass to another principle of Serip- 
tural interpretation, viz. that we should regard the pur- 
pose of the writer whom we are perusing. This pur- 
pose may in most instances be said to be two-fold,——his 
general purpose, or that which he had in preparing the 
work before us, and the particular purpose of the pas- 
sage under examination. Thus in reading one of the 
Epistles of Paul we ought to discover from a survey 
of the whole letter the object which he contemplated 
in writing it—the general instruction which he was anx- 
ious it should convey; and then by tracing his argu- 
ment we may make ourselves acquainted with the de- 
sign and bearing of the several portions. Such inquir- 
ies will enable us to decide between the different mean- 
ings which may be drawn from the same passage. In the 
historical books also,and especially as we study the dis- 
courses of our Lord, we shall find the advantage of 
keeping in view the purpose for which any thing was said 
or done, so far as it may be learned from the attendant 
circumstances. The book of Job affords an example of 
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the help we may derive from knowing the design and 
plan of the work in removing apparent difficulties. 
We should likewise pay regard to the style of com- 
position. ‘The Bible contains various kinds of writing 
—narrative, poetical, didactic, epistolary. ‘The char- 
acter of each must be considered. Poetry and prose 
have their respective laws of interpretation; that need 
not be specified, because we unconsciously apply them 
in our common reading. In like manner we should al- 
low for the nature of epistolary writing; where we ex- 
pect less care in the choice of words and less compact- 
ness of thought than in any other kind of composition. 
The style also of each writer must have been aflected 
by the character of his mind and the habits of his life. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah never could be mistaken for one 
another. Paul and John wrote as differently as John- 
son and Addison. Unless we catch the tone of feeling 
which distinguished the individual and gave a color to 
his productions, we shall commit greater or less mis- 
takes in explaining his language. Suppose that one 


‘should treat the Psalms of David and the Proverbs of 


Solomon as if they. were on the same level of composi- 
tion;—would he not make some grand mistakes in ex- 
plaining one or both? 

We are reminded of another principle of interpreta- 
tion which results from the character of the Scriptures, 
and by neglecting which we shall do them great injus- 
tice. They are popular,not philosophical writings. The 
terms which we there meet must therefore be explained 
as the terms of popular language. I know not how we 
can take a surer method of misinterpreting the Bible 
than by construing its language as we construe the 
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language of a scientific or ethical treatise. ‘The most 
important part of the volume—the Gospels—was 
composed by men who were strangers to intellectual 
discipline and philosophical analysis. They used words 
as the common people use them. We make great allow- 
ance for this distinction in ordinary cases, and there is 
more rather than less reason why we should n.ake the 
same allowance in respect to the Scriptures, as it is @ 
matter of so much moment that we should correctly un- 
derstand their contents. The consequence of disre- 
garding this rule will be seen in the danger to which 
we shall be constantly liable, of making the Bible speak 
the language of extravagance and absurdity. By giv- 
ing to words that were used in a popular sense the 
feree which they would bear in a work written with 
philosophical precision, we may change the meaning of 
a passage as completely as if we wrote another sen- 
tence in its place. In familiar discourse we make use 
of expressions which if construed to the letter would 
subject us to the charge of falsehood or folly, but which 
being interpreted with a due regard to the character of 
our discourse never bring upon us such an imputation. 
Shall we be less just to the Bible than we are to one 
another? 

Next I observe ,that the same word may have different 
meanings in the writings of the same person. This is 
an obvious truth,and yet it has been sadly overlooked. 
How often do we find the same word rendered in the 
same way, though the connexion plainly requires us to 
give it a different signification. Most words, as every 
one knows,bear many senses. It isso in our language, 
less in the Hebrew,but still more in the Greek than in 
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English. In conversation we continually presume up- 
on the knowledge of this fact, and in reading profane 
authors we admit its truth without hesitation; why not 
then in Scripture? Our common version of the Bible 


suffers from a neglect of this principle,a glimpse of 


which seems to have been caught by the translators, 
for they gravely inform the reader intheir preface that 
‘there be some words that be not of the same sense 
every where.’ In rendering the connective particles, 
on which the meaning of a passage often wholly de- 
pends, their inattention on this subject is particularly 
apparent. An acquaintance with the original langua- 
ges may be thought necessary to enable us to bring 
this rule, as well as some others,into practice. But such 
knowledge though very convenient is not indispensa- 
ble. In reading the translation any one may notice 
numerous examples of error, and may correct them 
without comparison with the original, Let him observe 
the frequent recurrence of ‘and’ and ‘for’ at the begin- 
ning of sentences and he will discover in many instan- 
ces the propriety of a different translation. 

A rule, with which all persons probably are familiar, 
requires us to compare Scripture with Scripture. It is 
often said that Scripture should be its own interpreter. 
The remark is just if properly understood. 1 have al- 
ready observed that the same word may have different 
meanings, and that texts may oppose each other. The 
advantage of instituting a comparison of different parts 
of Scripture consists first in the increase of our knowl- 
edge of the signification of words, next in the familiari- 


ty which we gain with the forms of construction, and 
lastly in the more accurate ideas which we obtain of the 
general purpose and spirit of the volume. By these 
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means we are enabled to estimate more correctly the 
force of a particular expression. But we must not sac- 
rifice one passage to another. The result of compar- 
ing passages, as we have seen, may be not harmony, 
but contrast. The books of the Bible were written at 
wide intervals and in different states of social, intel- 
lectual and moral life. We might expect therefore a 
gradual developement of truth rather than an equality 
of instruction throughout the volume; and this expect- 
ation will be satisfied on perusal of the Scriptures. The 
Bible is not a collection of writings such as we have 
in the works of a single author in whose language and 
style of thought we should look for a prevalent uniform- 
ity, but rather such a collection as might be made by 
bringing together specimens of the literature of a coun- 
try in its several stages of growth. In reading a work of 
this kind we should find advantage in comparing the 
remains of different periods, as each would throw some 
light on the phraseology and sentiment of the others. 
The Bible possesses a peculiarity which renders this 
practice especially useful here. The Seriptural writers 
successively drew from those who preceded them much 
of their own style of expression. The New Testament 
shows on every page how largely the Apostles were in- 
debted to their acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures 
for their habits of thought, their sources of illustration, 
and even their choice of words. So far also as the sacred 
writings reflect the inspiration by which those were dis- 
tinguished through whom God spoke ‘at sundry times,” 
we may expect to find a character of consistency per- 
vading them, With a proper understanding of its im- 
port the remark,that Scripture is its own interpreter, is 
therefore both true and important. EDITOR. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE ANGELS TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


LUKE 11. 8—20. 


Night had fallen on the land of Judea. It was au- 
tumn, and the flocks were still tended in the open air. 
In the country south of Jerusalem a company of shep- 
herds were holding their watches amidst the silence 
and beauty of nature. Suddenly their attention was 
arrested by an unusual brightness which seemed to fill 
the atmosphere around them. Astonishment and ter- 
ror seized on their minds; when to, a voice spake. It 
was music to their disturbed senses and consolation to 
their troubled hearts. ‘Fear not; for behold I an- 
nounce to you great joy, which shall be to all people; 
for this day is born to you in the city of David a Sa- 
viour, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall bea 
sign for you. You shall find a babe in swaddling- 
clothes, lying in a stable.’ Before they could recover 
from the surprise which such an annunciation would 
naturally produce, a multitude of voices seemed to 
break forth asif in chorus, ‘Glory to God in heaven; 
on earth peace and favor among men.’ The shepherds 
listened till the silence of night again surrounded them; 
and then moved by a common impulse they said one 
to another, ‘Let us go to Bethlehem and see this 
thing that has happened, which the Lord has made 
known to us;’—so immediate and strong was their per- 
suasion that they had beheld one of those manifest- 
ations of Jehovah of which they had read in their Scrip- 
tures. They went without delay to Bethlehem, the 
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city of David, and found there a babe, whose mother 
had been compelled by the crowd of visitors that had 
taken up all the accommodations of the inn to lay her 
infant in that part of the building which was appropri- 
ated to the beasts used by travellers. The shep- 
herds having ascertained the correspondence of the 
fact to the declaration of which they had been the 
favored auditors, and having reported what had been 
told them respecting the child, ‘returned to their 
homes, glorifying and praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen,as it was told unto them.’ 
For our knowledge of these remarkable circumstan- 
ces we are indebted to the Evangelist Luke, who 
alone has recorded them. ‘The authenticity of the nar- 
rative has been disputed, by some persons who are 
willing to believe that the two first chapters of Luke’s 
Gospel, with the exception of his short preface, are an 
interpolation of a very early date; but the evidence for 
their genuineness is strong and complete. By the con- 
cession of those who assail their authority they appear 
in all the manuscripts and versions which have come 
down from antiquity; one or two external circumstan- 
ces which are brought in proof of their spuriousness 
ought not evento throw suspicion upon them; the inter- 
nal marks of a corrupt origin which criticism is thought to 
have discovered are not of an indisputable kind; and the 
whole argument against their right to a place in the New 


Testament must rest on the intrinsic improbability of 


the circumstances narrated—on their want of resem- 
blance to the usual character of the sacred history. 
But the dissimilarity between this part and the rest of 
Luke’s Gospel is not so great as has been represent- 
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ed; and if it were, it would not constitute a sufficient 
reason for rejecting a portion of the book found in all 
the manuscripts now extant.* 

And why should any one be offended by the charac- 
ter of these circumstances? They indeed belong to 
the marvellous—the miraculous. Such they purport 
to be, but they are related with the simplicity which 
distinguishes the Evangelical histories. There is no 
extravagance, nothing which betrays a wish to produce 
effect. Certain facts of a very wonderful kind are told 
with a brevity, a calmness, and a freedom from com- 
ment that are found in few other writings. Ifon the 
one hand the difficulty of connecting a forgery of this 
magnitude with a work having such pretensions and 
such a circulation as the Gospel of Luke, and on the 
other hand the improbability that if the attempt were 
successful none of the manuscripts which exist at 
present should give the least indication of the fraud, 
furnish strong evidence of genuineness; the charac- 
ter and situation of Luke prevent us from supposing 
that he was deceived by some artful fabricator of the 
tale, and the condition of the shepherds—men whose 
sight and hearing were sharpened by their habits of life, 
and in whom imagination could be expected to have 


* A sum mary of the arguments on which those rely who con- 
sider the two first chapters of Luke’s Gospel (with the exception 
of the four first verses) spurious, may be found in a note to the 
fourth verse of the first chapter in the Improved Version. The 
Editor disposes these arguments under six heads, of which only the 
first and the Jast are of any importance. The weight of the first de- 
pends upon a tigid interpretation of the words of the Evangelist, 
Luke iii. 23, and the difficulties presented under the last are not 
such as destroy the credibility of the previous chapters. 
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little vivacity—secured them against an illusion of the 
senses or deceit of their own fancies. Instead of an 
evident improbability, does not a presumption in favor 
of this narrative arise out of the nature of the facts? 
A miraculous dispensation was on the eve of com- 
mencement, A new religion designed for the relief of 
all mankind was about to descend from heaven, a reli- 
gion which would be confirmed by miraculous testimo- 
ny. Wasit not in unison, in perfect keeping, with 
the history and character of this religion, as we learn 
them from the pages of the New Testament, that its 
approach should be announced by celestial voices prais- 
ing the universal Father? When he whose office it 
would be to bring men to God and heaven was born, 
was it not a suitable occasion for angels to rejoice? 
To me this story wears the appearance of intrinsic 
truth, as I think that I discern a propriety and beauty 
in its connexion with the subsequent life of Jesus. It 
is an appropriate vestibule to such an edifice. 

The declarations of these heavenly messengers de- 
serve notice for the singular and instructive felicity 
of the language. In the stillness of night a voice 
from the skies proclaimed to the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem joy—joy to all people. It came not to terrify, 
but to gladden. How characteristic of the religion of 
which it was the herald. Joy—wide-spread joy. But 
why? Because ‘this day is born a Saviour, who is Christ, 
the Lord.’ A Saviour —the title most significant of the 
work which the subject of the annunciation would acom- 
plish. Christ—the anointed—the chosen, sent, inspir- 
ed of God. The Lord, the master whose authority 
should be gratefully acknowledged by all his disciples. 
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Are not the origin; nature and effect of Christianity 
expressed in these words? Its origin, in Him from 
whom all inspiration must come; its nature, that of 
moral sovereignty; its effect, deliverance from sin. 
This is one of those comprehensive formularies of 
which the New Testament presents many examples; 
and I know not three other words which will convey such 
an outline of our religion. They compose one of those 
sketches which bespeak, I will not say the hand ofa 
master, but the inspiration ofthe Divinity. The Sa- 
viour,the Christ, the Lord—let them be engraven on the 
memory, that they may serve to revive faith, to quick- 
en gratitude and to strengthen obedience. 

The voice directed the shepherds to Bethlehem, and 
ceased. But the commission which God gave to his 
ministering spirits had not yet been executed. A chord 
had been struck to which angelic sympathies vibrated; 
and the sound of thanksgiving was raised by these hap- 
py and pure beings. ‘Glory to God in heaven, on earth 
peace and goodwill towards men;’ as if they had said, 
let us spirits of heaven extol the goodness of the common 
Creator to the children of men. Beautiful example of that 
harmony of sentiment which should reign throughout the 
universe, binding all finite intelligences to each other and 
uniting them to the infinite Source of life and blessing. 

The annunciation of the Saviour was made to shep- 
herds—poor and humble men, who passed their lives away 
from the follies of the world. It was not the great nor 


the learned who were favored with this expression of 
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the Divine interest in human affairs; but common men, 
whose pursuits were honest but whose modes of life 
were as simple as poverty and ignorance of courtly re- 
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finement could make them. ‘The circumstance seems 
almost prophetic, so accordant is it with the subsequent 
introduction of the gospel; for this was preached to the 
poor, the ignorant, the common people. Its first teach- 
ergs were not drawn from the schools of learning nor 
from the mansions of the opulent; they were called 
from the fishing-vessel and the tax-gatherer’s booth. 
Christianity courted neither power nor splendor; for it 
came to do good, and they who needed the blessings 
which it bestowed were not the few, but the many—- 
the multitude, on whom the cares and sorrows of life 
weighed and its temptations pressed, and the cry of 
whose hearts was, who will show us any good? The 
glad tidings that the shepherds received from their ce- 
lestial visitors were designed to answer this cry, and 
to save them whom pride and wealth left to struggle 
with sin unaided and unpitied, 

A yet more remarkable intimation of this character- 
istic of Christianity was given in the spectacle which 
the shepherds witnessed on their arrival at Bethlehem. 
They sought the Saviour, the Christ, the Lord,whose 
birth should bring joy to all people; and where did they 
findhim? In the stabie of an inn; a place which the 
customs of the East redeemed from many of those as- 
sociations which belong to it among us, but with which 
no ideas beyond those of decency and comfort can be 
associated. The Messiah of the Jews, the light of the 
world, the chosen of God, the founder of a religion 
which would subvert alike the ritual of Moses and the 


superstitions of Paganism and spread from shore to 
shore and endure from age to age, bearing the name of 
its author to the remotest bounds of the earth and the 
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latest generation of time, this wonderful being, subject 
of prophecy and of miracle, was sought and found in 
the very last place to which human expectation would 
have looked for his advent. Go, Christian, with the 
shepherds to Bethlehem, and see the babe lying in the 
poorest part of acrowded caravansary. Think you that 
is he whose name you repeat with reverence—Jesus, 
the author and finisher of your faith? O Christian, learn 


thence a lesson of humility and a lesson of justice. 


Seek not to attract notice by outward marks of distinc- 
tion, and remember that the elect of God may be found 
amidst circumstances of the meanest appearance. 

It was in the open field that the celestial music came 
to the ears ofthe shepherds. It blended sweetly with 
the influences of nature at that hour when the sounds 
of human passion and care were still, and the voice 
only of the creation could be heard celebrating the 
praise of its Author. This too seems like an intima- 
tion of the character which the religion of Jesus should 
bear. It harmonizes with the influences of nature. 
The sound of his teaching makes no harsh discord 
with the voice of creation; there is a common truth 
and a common sentiment which evince their descent 
fromthe same Being. Christianity goes where passion 
is clamorous and care is impatient, but it goes only to 
soothe and correct. Its sympathies are with the gen- 
tle and the grand—the two elements which the divine 
power has so wonderfully wrought together in the struc- 
ture of the universe. He who has been a faithful 
student of nature and has caught the inspiration of 
this teacher has prepared himself to admire and under- 
stand the revelations of the gospel. EDITOR. 
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